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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE COLONIES. 


THE idea of a great Anglo-Saxon 
league formed by all English-speaking 
states throughout the world has long 
been a pet dream with politicians of a 
certain class. Great Britain, Canada, 
the Disunited States, Nova Scotia, 
Australia, New Zealand, are all some 


day to be so ay separate republics 


joined together by the bonds of a 
common interest and a common tongue 
in the great work of civilizing the 
world at large. In those days, of 
course, there will be no fighting or ill- 
blood between any two members of 
this great brotherhood. They will all 
live together on equal terms. The 
Columbian Eagle will exchange loving 
tokens with the Canadian Bear across 
the body of their mutual playmate, 
the British Lion. The Celts of New 
York will hold out hands of greeting 
to the Dutchmen of the Cape, while 
the planter chivalry of Carolina will 
swear eternal friendship with the free 
descendants of their fathers’ slaves in 
Liberia andthe West Indies. England 
herself, having long since cast her colo- 
nial bread upon the waters, will find it 
return to her in the shape of ever so 
many independent peoples, gathered 
once more, as it were, under the roof 
of their common mother, and repaying 
her for all past cares and sacrifices by 
an amount of love and honour far 
greater than she had ever known 
fore. 

Before all this can ever happen, two 
or three things neither likely, nor in 
all ways e ient, must come to pass. 
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First of all the mother-country must 
ive up all her colonies, and when that 
as been done, those colonies must 

agree to live together on such terms 

as the world has never yet seen out- 
side the Utopias of busy-minded phi- 
lanthropists. But what like are they 
who believe that England means ere- 
long, of her own accord, to yield up her 
title to those outlying provinces, on 
which, in the popular fancy, so great 
a part of her present power and glory 
is supposed to depend? Not a few, 
indeed, there are, who, looking on the 
loss of her colonial limbs as a thing in 
the long run assured, console them- 
selves with hoping that those days of 
her crippled might will be glorified by 
some reflections from the growing. 
gue of her far off grandchildren. 
hen, there is the party of Messrs. 

Bright and Cobden, who talk as if 

England were welcome to sink into a 

French dependency, so long as her 

manufacturers could find a market 

for their wares. Both these sets of 
thinkers are at least practical in their 
several ways. Walking or crawling 
they still touch hard ground. But for 
the enthusiasts who expect to see 
oe grow young _ by the 
wilful lopping away of all her limbs, 
in what place known to mortals do 
they dwell, and how do they manage 
to square their belief with the lessons 
taught by human experience? One, 
at least, of these highflying gentlemen 
has just proclaimed his whereabout, 
and that in a very unexpected quarter. 
17 
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In a letter to the Daily News, the 
Oxford Professor of History calls upon 
England at once to make herself “ the 
mother of free nations,” by casting off 
from her side a set of colonies as 
costly as they are now become profit- 
less. “ We iam in fact,” says Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, “long felt that the 
colonies did nothing for us. We now 
are very naturally beginning to grum- 
ble at being put to the expense of 
doing any thing forthem. If they are 
to do nothing for us and we are to do 
nothing for them, where is the use of 
continuing the connexion?’ Where, 
indeed? The argument is neatly put, 
and would be quite unanswerable if 
only the main question had not beenso 
thoroughly begged. There, however, 
lies therub. Since when, we wonder, 
has the Oxford Professor found out 
that her colonies do nothing for Great 
Britain herself? And by what magic 
has he discovered that Great Britain 
means henceforth to do nothing for 
her colonies? On both these points 
his letter virtually leaves us in the 
dark. We are reminded that Canada 
lies open to a Yankee invasion, and 
that a war in her defence would be 
neither short nor easy. Commercial 
monopolies having ceased to exist, 
there is no further reason, we are 
told, for keeping our dependencies 
under imperial control at the cost of 
a ruinous outlay on the part of an 
over-taxed people, and of such a scat- 
tering of our forces over the world as 
leaves “ the heart of England open to 
a sudden blow.” Something is said 
about the “feeble Anglicanism’ where- 
with we are overlaying the religion of 
our colonies, about the strong demo- 
cratic bias they have already received 
from the checks our fostering go- 
vernment has placed on their political 
growth, about the artificial life we 
have managed to preserve in that old 
French element of Canadian society, 
which “with its torpor and bigotry” is 
“utterly without value for the purposes 
of modern civilization.” Furthermore, 
we learn that Canada was saved from 
attack the other day, not so much by 
our or her own armaments, as by her 
“manifest unwillingness to be an- 
nexed.” 

But all this said, and even for the 
moment granted, we look in vain for 
any solid groundwork to either of the 
assumptions on which we are invited 
to let our colonies sail entirely alone. 
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Is it true, for instance, that our 
colonies do nothing at all in return 
for our aid to them? What would 
have become of our countrymen in 
India, if the governors of the Cape, 
Ceylon, and the Mauritius, had not 
been empowered to send troops 
to their rescue? Did the loy- 
alty of Canada count for nothing 
during the hard times of the Russian 
war ; not to go back to those of our 
wars with France and the United 
States? Hatred of America may 
form no slight element of Canadian 
feeling, but that alone would go but 
a short way in explaining the true 
bond of union between Canada and 
the mother-country. Loyalty itself 
is, on the whole, a very mixed feeling, 
dependent in no small degree on the 
more or less of solid pudding assured to 
each of us from time to time.’ Bad 
government, bad harvests, depressed 
trade, will make rebels of half a na- 
tion,if not more. Ireland has become 
loyal as she has grown prosperous and 
self-governing. In England Chartism 
has almost dropped out of people’s 
thoughts. Bad example, too, works 
wonders where the loyal bias is not 
very strong. It may be that Cana- 
dian loyalty owes some of its strength 
to the comparative dearth of those 
Celtic and German immigrations 
which fill the larger cities, and lower 
the political tone of the United States. 
It may be that the charming spectacle 
of mob tyranny across the St. Law- 
rence has drawn the Canadians, both 
French and English, closer and closer 
to a government which secures to all 
classes alike the same degree of free- 
dom from the tyranny of any one in 
articular. Yet, after all, Canadian 
oyalty rests on firmer grounds than 
any or all of these; else had the Cana- 
dian rebellion not been so easily put 
down, and Canada herself been long 
since parted from her British guardian. 

And what kind of service did the 
great North-American colony render 

ngland a few weeks ago, when war 
with the Republicruled by President 
Lincoln seemed all but inevitable. 
Among those three millions of our 
fellow-subjects not a voice was raised 
against an issue for which at the 
moment they were but ill prepared. 
Their readiness to bear the brunt of 
a danger which they themselves had 
done nothing to provoke, must have 
opened the eyesof their Yankee neigh- 
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bours to the folly of threatening a 
people so blind to their seeming in- 
terests, as to take up arms in the 
quarrel of a mother-country three 
thousand miles away. Throughout 
the colony men of all creeds, races, 
and parties, rushed forward to prove 
by word or deed, what most English- 
men would call their loyalty to the 
British crown. Bishops—Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant—Canadians of 
the oldest French type, even the new- 
come countrymen of Messrs. Meagher 
and Mitchel, joined in a shout of bold 
defiance to the blusterers who deemed 
them capable of overlooking an out- 
rage offered to the flag of Old En gland. 
Their attitude, so cheering to the 
mother-country, must have had its 
share in turning towards peace the 
balance which Mr. Seward had kept 
so long drooping on the side of war. 
Yet for all this, according to Mr. 
Smith, we have no reason to be thank- 
ful; for has he not told us that colo- 
nies are of no use to the mother-land ? 

Again, let us imagine England war- 
ring with some naval power, with the 
American Republic for instance, lying 
far away from her own shores. Such 
a thing may happen at any moment, 
as it nearly happened the other day ; 
as it will often be like to happen, until 
a cabinet of peacemongers and philan- 
thropists allows Great Britain to offer 
a second cheek to the smiter. With 


colonies and stations lying handy in- 


every sea, her trading-ships would 
have some chance of making their way 
from port to port unseen, or at least 
untaken by the enemy’s cruisers, while 
her men-of-war would never have far 
to go in search of fresh stores, orcrews, 
or timely shelter, whether trom the 
storm or the attack of a stronger force. 
Without such colonies as Australasia 
and the Cape, Jamaica and Newfound- 
land, her carrying trade would soon 
be transferred to neutral bottoms, her 
ships of war would lose more than 
half their power for mischief, and 
with the loss of her maritime great- 
ness would come the speedy downfall 
of her political supremacy. In the 
event aa war with France the mis- 
chief dealt us would be yet greater. 
unless our whilom colonies preferred 
the risks of an alliance with their old 
masters to the profits insured them 
by a neutrality as advantageous to 
the enemy as it would be annoying 
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to ourselves. France, with her de- 
endencies, fighting England without 
nen would have all the chances of 
victory on her side, saving only that 
roverbial stubbornness which makes 
inglishmen fight on, when by all rules 
of warfare they are bound to own 
themselves well beaten. 

It is true that colonies in war-time 
may, to some extent, be a source of 
weakness, but that to a Pips natur- 
ally strong by sea would count for 
nothing against their usefulness both 
for attack and defence. The partial 
weakness indeed becomes to England 
a greater good, for it keeps her con- 
stantly alive to the need of maintain- 
ing her fleets on such a footing as will 
at any moment insure her the mastery 
by sea against any two other naval 
powers. It may cost her something 
to guard the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
preserve the Mediterranean from be- 
coming a French lake, but it would 
cost her and the world at large far 
more, if, following the advice of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, she were to withdraw 
her fleets from the Mediterranean and 
her garrisons from Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Corfu. Because Spain, in the flush 
of her returning strength, may look on 
our retention of the firstnamed strong- 
hold as a standing insult to herself, 
we are bidden, forsooth, to surrender 
it on demand ; for “we have no longer 
to deal with the decrepitude of the 
old Spanish monarchy, and must not 
bear ourselves as if we had!”’ France, 
too, it is said, could by means of her 
railways fight us with the same crews 
first in the Channel, and a few days 
after in the Mediterranean ; therefore 
let us give up the vain attempt to 
cope with the outh-European owers 
in their own waters! The Ionian 
Islands again we hold as “a temporary 
trust,” and they too must of course be 
given up, to what power we are not 
as yet informed. All this sounds very 

hilosophic and very Christian-like. 
Fad it come from the mouth of Mr. 
Cobden we might have smiled and 
don; but when an Oxford Pro- 
essor of History draws so lame a 
moral from his readings of the past, 
it behoves us at least to express our 
amazement, and to ask him what 
ounds he has for supposing that 
rance and Spain would show an 
equal amount of generous forbearance, 
in return for concessions which the 
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world at large would certainly ascribe 
to our waning manhood rather than 


our ing virtue. 
Mr. { Smith may see a little further 


into the truths of nature than many 
of his countrymen ; but he should re- 
member that the world in general 
judges of its neighbours not by what 
they are, but by what they seem. If 
Austria were to give up Venetia to- 
morrow, should we give «A credit for 
a fine sense of justice, or even for a 
po desire to be rid of a useless 

urthen? To most people, knowing 
or not knowing her former history, it 
would seem as if she had done so 
through a purely selfish fear lest, on 
refusing to yield a little, she might 
come to be robbed of a good deal 
more. England for her part has in 
her day done some generous things ; 
but what sort of a ae the 
loss of her dependencies beget among 
those foreign bystanders, who never 
yet have Pelieved her capable of 
rising above the petty shopkeeper 
view of her worldly interest? Would 
it not be said that she had parted 
with them simply because she lacked 
the power or the wealth to keep them 
any longer? Her rivals would begin 
to exult in her supposed misfortune, 
to treat her as a power whose days 
were already numbered, whose place 
among the foremost would soon be 
known no more. For many a day, if 
not for ever, her voice would have 
hardly more weight in the councils of 
Europe than that of Spain or Sweden 
has now; and if ever she regained 
the power of which her ill-timed phi- 
lanthropy would thus have shorn her, 
it could only be through a struggle as 
fierce and long sustained as that from 
which she emerged in 1815. 

Even from India, which it cost 
us 80 much to win, and so much more 
to keep, have we not, in many ways, 
reaped a pote “g harvest of moral 
and tangible Has the steady 
conquest of that huge peninsula in- 
sured us nothing better than “a pe- 
rénnial supply of old Indians spending 
Indian pensions at Bath and Chelten- 
ham?’ Is it nothing, that our Indian 
eareer has added so “| a 
names to the long list of Britain’s 
heroes ; 80 many ennobling scenes to 
the great drama from which we all 
love to draw our choicest models in 
the past, and our best encouragement 
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in the future? Is it nothing, that the 
well-timed loyalty of several Indian 
chiefs enabled our heroic troops to 
retake Delhi, and put out the fires of 
a wide-spread rebellion, while the 
great success thus opened out to our 
arms took all Europe by surprise, and 
restored to England the high character 
she had lost by the earlier events of 
the Russian war? It was in India 
that Wellington won his spurs, and 
Lord Metcalfe proved the statesman- 
ship which afterwards pacified Ja- 
maica and lured Canada back to her 
old loyalty. If India has been the 
prone of countless Britons, it has also 
en the training-field of many a 
first-rate soldier and statesman, the 
fruitful garden-ground of a long line 
of’ sturdy adventurers, whose deeds 
have redounded to the moral or ma- 
terial enrichment of their mother- 
country. At any rate, she pays her 
own expenses, in good truth perhaps 
more than her own. We have made 
her ours for better for worse. There 
are twenty reasons against our leav- 
ing her, either to her own helpless- 
ness or the embraces of another mas- 
ter. She may have been our weak 
int in the days before the mutiny ; 
ut that she is so now, or must needs 
be so hereafter, we utterly deny. 
Henceforth the danger to us, if any, 
lies in ourselves alone; not in the 
intrigues of a power whose nearest 
frontier is parted from Peshawur by 
more than five hundred miles of de- 
serts, hills, and ravines. In speaking 
of a country, whose wealth-yielding 
powers have never yet been half ex- 
plored, it is idle to assume her unfit- 
ness to bear the weight of establish- 
ments receiving exile prices for their 
work. A far likelier source of future 
mischief lurks in Sir Charles Wood’s 
plan for removing the seat of Govern- 
ment from Calcutta to the north-east 

ranges of the Himalayas, 
or are the West Indies to be 


quoted in fayour of Mr. Smith’s argu- 


ment. They, too, have yet their 
character to make ; their right position 
to establish. Their present state is 
seemingly one of change from worse 
to better. After many years of stag- 
nation, for which the planters have to 
thank themselyes much more than 
the slave-freeing enthusiasm of the 
mother-country, their prospects seem 
once more brightening; and England 
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may re find in the Caribbean Sea 
something more than a set of fine 
harbours for her fleets, and a few un- 
pealthy stations for her Ope Ae 
or giving those islands up, use 
they are sure to keep her perpetually 
embroiled with the Confederate States, 
Smith- may rely upon her so 
doing about the same time that she 
makes up her mind to surrender Gib- 
eines and Malta ; certainly not be- 
ore. 

It is, indeed, a new thing to hear 
a nigh -slens teacher of English youth 
outdo the pitiful cant of the Peace 
Society by a line of argument which 
an Engiabinen of aroma intellect 
and middling patriotism should scorn 
to follow. It is needful to dismember 
the British empire, because this colony 
or that dependency, these islands or 
those strongholds, are a stumbling- 
block to the greed, or a standing re- 
proach to the pride of this or the 
other nation! The Spaniard, as he 
waxes strong, will look resentfully at 
the Rock of Gibraltar ; therefore, let 
him have it without more ado. The 
American slaveholder will cast wolf- 
ish eyes on Jamaica; why should we 
baulk him of his heart’s desire ? The 
Yankees are for ever on the point of 
quarrelling with us, because Canada 
is ours, not theirs ; let us save the fox 
from all chance of further sinning by 
straightway dropping the grapes into 
his mouth. Such, in not very different 
yore, is the counsel offered us by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. On the very 
same principle, let us advise him in 
return to present his watch to the 
first thief whose hand may come toe 
near his pocket, and to throw away 
his arms when he sees a party of 
burglars trying the fastenings of his 
pantry-door. 

On the commercial ties that join us 
to our colonies we need not dwell; for 
our trade with Canada and Australia 
would, doubtless, be much the same 

hether those countries were free or 

pendent. Yet, even here, the balance 
may be inclined in favour of things 
as they are. Australia free, for in- 
ance, would have to make up by 
eavier taxation for the logs of Eng- 
d’s share in her general defence. 

e need of maintaining her own 
fleets and armies would, to a certain 
extent, lessen at once her producing 


fends drawn vey’ from. pense 
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work would raise the tion of labour 
in a young country, while the means 
of purchasing the results of labour 
would be curtailed by an increased 
outlay on the public service. In the 
case of India our commercial loss 
would be much more palpable; for 
Eastern governments have a special 
liking for heavy import dues. Thi 
however, is a point on which we n 
not argue further. Nor boots it here 
to show how much Great Britain 
gains in various ways by the diffusion 
of her fleets and armies through all 
quarters of the world. But we may 
not overlook the powerful effects 
which all these tokens of imperial 
greatness must work on the moral 
tone of the British nation. There is 
something in the very sense of em- 
ire which goes far to account for the 
cn tread, lofty bearing, calm self- 
restraint, and unyielding courage, so 
often visible in men, classes, and 
peoples, enjoying the twofold privilege 
of swaying others and managing them- 
selves. What Rome was among other 
nations in the days of Augustus; what 
Spain was in Europe before the de- 
struction of her Armada; what the 
Ulster colonists once were in Ireland; 
what the high-caste Sepoy was but 
the other day among hisfellow-soldiers 
and less-favoured countrymen, that, 
or something like that, is the place 
which the England of to-day fills 
among coempeey nations. Much 
of this may, doubtless, be owing to 
qualities inherent in the English race 
—to that wonderful mixture of Norse, 
Saxon, and Celtic blood, out of which 
our national character has been shap- 
ing itself for several hundred years. 
But if power begets power, the issue 
in its turn must act in some way up- 
on the primal source, as the growth 
of a tree is regulated by each passing 
hap of weather, climate, organic ac- 
tion, or human caprice. In much the 
same fashion has the growth of our 
imperial greatness deepened the older 
and brought out the more hidden 
traits of British character. It has 
made England as much more worship- 
ful than she ymight else have been, as 
the Duke of Wellington was more 
worshi than Captain Wellesley. 
A free-born nation, whose flag waves 
on eyery sea, and whose bugles sound 
the reveillé in more than forty settle- 
ments, large and small, must natur- 
ally take broader views of things; 
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must bear itself with a nobler cour- 
tesy, a calmer self-reliance, a firmer 
clinging to the laws, a deeper sense of 
the duties owed by it towards God 
and man, than a nation which has 
never passed out of its earlier bounds, 
or mingled as an equal with the great 
leaders of modern civilization. It was 
this imperial sense of a common duty 
and a common power which helped to 
bring our fathers triumphant out of 
the long war with French Jacobinism, 
and which nerved the hearts of our 
beleaguered countrymen during the 
Indian mutinies to deeds of daring 
unsurpassed even in our national his- 
tory. Throughout the long death- 
struggle of 1857, the first and last 
thought of all true English souls in 
India, down to the dregs of the bar- 
rack-room and the bazaar, was, living 
or dying, to bring no shadow of dis- 
grace upon the British name. And 
the successful issue of that struggle 
against odds which no other people 
could have surmounted, raised Eng- 
land higher than she had ever before 
stood in the admiring regards of ri- 
vals not too ready to overrate her 
worth. Nor is it the people of these 
islands alone whose undoubting faith 
in the British empire strikes foreign 
beholders with reverence or despair. 
A feeling almost, if not quite, as 
strong runs through our colonies also, 
forming a tie, which nothing but the 
greatest folly on the part of English 
statesmen is like for many a long day 
to break asunder. Even the more en- 
lightened of our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects begin to accept the rule of our 
common Queen as much more of a 
blessing than a misfortune for the 
many diverse races that people Hin- 
dostan. 

Turn we now to the other side of 
the account, and see what England 
does and still can do for her colonial 
flock. In the first place it is absurd 
to say that the defence of our colonies 
leaves England herself open to a sud- 
den blow. Have we no such thing as 
a Channel Fleet, as fortified harbours 
and arsenals, as a good many thousand 
regular troops, as a large force of 
militia and volunteers of all arms? 
We are well able both to guard our 
colonies and take care of ourselves. 
If they will only undertake their due 
share of the landward defences, we 
are quite ready, for our own sakes as 
well as theirs, to insure them the un- 
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paid services of our fleets. To most 
of them such an arrangement would 
still be a great boon. It seems but 
fair that such countries as Canada, 
New Zealand, and Australia should 
keep up their land forces wholly or 
mainly at their own expense ; but we 
can hardly expect them to keep up 
theirown fleets as well. Rising young 
colonies, with plenty of elbow-room 
and a dearth of hands, have enough 
to do in looking after their home 
affairs and enlarging their outward 
trade, without undergoing a burthen 
which the mother-country has neither 
the right nor the need to shift at pre- 
sent from her ownshoulders. So long 
as our colonies stand by us, it were 
wrong to grudge them that kind of 
help which equally profits both. Our 
place in the world depends on our 
naval strength, and the same fleet that 
guards our own shores and commerce 
gives our colonies time to grow strong 
inmenandmeans. Some day, perhaps, 
we may fairly call on them to pay a 
fixed share towards the maintenance 
of an imperial fleet, yet that is an 
experiment which Athenian history 
warns us should not be rashly made. 
At present we only ask them to take 
a small slice of our army estimates off 
our hands; and it is still a question 
worth considering, whether the re- 
gular troops in colonial garrisons 
should not continue to form part of 
the British army, taking their turn of 
relief from other stations, but drawin 

pay for the time, from the colonia 
treasuries, and looking to the colonies 
for a certain number of recruits. 

* But, says Mr. Goldwin Smith, we 
are dooming our colonies to perpetual 
childhood ; the gristle of their frames 
is carefully kept from hardening into 
bone. This is a vague sort of charge 
for which there seems to be no other 
foundation than the fact that all of 
them are still young and partially go- 
vernedfrom without. Yetsurely that 
is a vigorous growth which one gen- 
eration of Englishmen has lived to see 
in Australia, while Canada, long as 
she has taken to struggle up to her 
present mark, has made such forward 
strides in the last few years, as to 
suggest at this moment a very pleasing 
contrast to her Yaukee neighbours. 
Is that country politically backward 
where the laws are respected by a 
people content with equal rights under 
a free constitution ; where excise and 
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income taxes are unknown, and im- their spiritual progress will go on 
rt duties are levied, not against pretty much the same. In giving 
Seis of trade, but only in accord- them this “feeble Anglicanism” we 
ance with the public needs? If de- have but offered them a certain foun- 
mocracy is rather more rampant in dation whereon to build up their own 
Australia, what else could any one religious systems. 
expect from a colony, peopled inthe The plain truth is, that instead of 
first place by convicts, and fedin these keeping our colonies in a state of pu- 
latter years by streams of golddiggers pilage, we have been giving them 
and riffraff of various kinds? Yet, much the same sort of general train- 
even there, the connexion with Eng- ing that a wise father will always give 
land checks and modifies, not height- his sons. Already have some of the 
ens, the democratic bias. Ina newly young ones left their boyhood’s home; 
settled country, whither every one but that home they still look to see 
goes to work out his fortune, the again: the old ties of love and duty 
highest and the lowest bred battling have not yet snapped asunder: the 
on even terms with toil and hardship, parent’s wishes are still to them as 
democracy comesasnaturallyasfeudal- law. If sometimes, in the full glow 
ism did to the newly conquered coun- of youth and the keen enjoyment of 
tries of medizval Europe. The only a new freedom, they are tempted for 
check upon its full development lies the nonce to break away from their 
in those links of past habit and silken moorings, a kind word spoken, 
overruling need which bind the new a kind deed done betimes, by the old 
country more or less nearly to the old. folk at home, will call up an answer- 
If Australia were left entirely to her ing tenderness in the children’s hearts, 
own devices, her government would and weave new bonds of friendship 
become far more democratic than it between the two. For all practical 
is now. While she remains part of purposes the more forward of our 
the British empire, while her sons are colonies are now as free to regulate 


willing to look beyond the sea for their own affairs as the mother- 
control and guidance in many matters, country herself. A Colonial Parlia- 
moral, social, and political, while the ment has no more checks = its 


mother-country does her best to keep legislative powers than the House of 
alive in her distant subjects a due Commons has in England. In the one 
sense of her power to govern and her case, the Colonial Office and its local 
will to befriend them, there is no fear Governor, in the other, the Sovereign 
of democracy running the violent and the House of Lords, represent 
lengths it has already reached in the the controlling and adjusting power 
Transatlantic Republic. The longer, which keeps all popular government 
indeed, we can keep our hold onthe from hardening into a despotism, 
colonies, the stronger will become , whether of the many or of the few. 
their tendency towards more conser-" If Mr. Smith means to say, that both 
vative modes of thought. Amongthe here and there the political coach 
elements useful towards this end, not would spin along faster without its 
the least powerful is that very An- drag, then, of course, our argument 
glicanism which Mr. Smith denounces will be lost on such as he. But is 
for its unfitness to mould the life of a this the end of all his historical read- 
new nation. What else he would ing? To those, however, who think 
have offered the colonists instead otherwise, the parallel here offered 
thereof it is not ourstosay. Tous will not seem inapt. Without some 
it seemed that an aristocratic church drag on their youthful energies the 
like ours might imperceptibly infuse colonists would soon begin to step out 
some portion of its own = into the like a team of wild young horses run- 
life of those among whom it was eo the helpless playthin 

transplanted, while that wMfich some at their heels. To charge ins with 
thinkers call feebleness would bear a having done some rash things already, 
different name with people who see and with being likely to do some 
no marks of strength in mere noise or more, is only to say, that they are 
of spiritual promise in most forms of new to their work, and need from 
modern sectarianism. LetMr.Smith, time to time the helping hands or 
at any rate, feel assured,that whatever hints of their political elders in the 
church we may plant in our colonies, old country. As long as that help is 











quietly and delicately given, they may 
sometimes fret and grumble, as 
free peoples are wont to do, but they 
will be in no hurry to dissolve a part- 
nership on the whole so gainful to 
themselves. It is something, after all, 
for the colonist to feel that he makes 
one of a mighty empire; that the old 
country is still for him the central 
fount of his political and social being, 
the measure of all his worldly achieve- 
ments, the last goal and crown of his 
highest aims and fondest yearnings. 
His connexion with England teaches 
him to rise above the parish politics 
of a small isolated commonwealth, 
and to mould his way of life on prin- 
ciples current outside the vulgar colo- 
nial pale. To England he will some 
a return, perchance to seek him a 
wife, or it may be, a seat in the Im- 
perial Parliament ; or his son will 
travel thither to study men and man- 
ners, and finish his education, or, pos- 
sibly, begin the battle of his life 
among the people whose name he had 
learned to reverence from a child. 
And why, indeed, if these things be 
so, should people talk of colonial in- 
dependence as a question only of 
years, a likelihood even now looming 
into sight? If England plays her cards 
with due skill, her colonies will hardly 
be the first to seek for a divorce. Had 
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our forefathers been somewhat less 
obstinate at first, and less blundering 
afterwards, the Union Jack might 
never have been displaced by the 
American Stars and Stripes, and 
slavery would ere now have been 
done away throughout the world. 
That Canada has no present idea of 
breaking off from the imperial system 
has been clearly shown by her conduct 
during the late disputes with Mr. 
Seward. Very plain-spoken were the 
sounds of sympathy that reached our 
ears from all parts of Canada and 
Australia during the Russian war. We, 
for our part, no more dream of giving 
up those great colonies without strong 
cause shown, than we dream of giv- 
ing up India or Gibraltar. Some day, 
perhaps, the children may come to 
demand a separate maintenance ; but 
why should the parents sow seeds of 
future discord by hinting at events 
so painfully contrasted with the reign- 
ing harmony? Why harp on possible 
evils to come, when all present appear- 
ances betoken continued good? It is 
neither for imperial nor colonial in- 
terests that our present union should 
speedily come to nought. Death may 
be lurking among the feasters; but 
what sort of wisdom was it that set 
up the skeleton at the head of the 
banquet-board ? 






CHAPTER XXXI, 


IN WHICH MI88 LILIAS HEARS A STAVE OF AN OLD SONG, AND THERE 18 A LEAVE-TAKING 


SvcH being the old Countess’s pro- 
me—a plap, according to her 
ights, grand and generous, she might 
have dawdled over it, for a good 
while, for she did not love trouble. It 
was not new; the airy castle had been 
some years built, and now, in an un- 
wonted hurry, she wished to intro- 
duce the tenant to the well-aired 
edifice, and put him in actual posses- 
ion. For a queer little attack in her 
ead, which she called a fainting fit, 
and to which nobody dared afterwards 
to tnake allusion, and which she had 
ee herself and everybody about 
ér into forgetting, had, nevertheless, 





BESIDE THE RIVER. 





frightened her confoundedly. And 
when her helpless panic and hysterics 
were over, she silently resolved, if the 
thing were done, then ’twere well 
*twere done quickly. 

Devereux’s move was very sudden, 
and the news did not reach the Elms 
till his groom had gone on to Island- 
bridge with the horses, and he him- 
self, booted and spurred, knocked at 
the door. The Doctor was not at 
home ; he had ridden into Dublin. 
Of course it was chiefly to see him he 
had one there. 

“ And Miss Walsingham ?” 

She was also out; no, not in the 
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den. John thought maybe-at old 

iss Chattesworth’s school ; or, Sally 
said, maybe at Belmont ; they did not 

ow. 

Devereux looked into the large 
room at the right hand of the hall, 
with the fair sad portrait of Lilias’s 

oung mother smiling from the wall. 
Like her, too—and the tall glasses of 
flowers—and the harpsichord open, 
with the music she would play, just 
as usual, that evening, he supposed ; 
and he stood at the door, looking 
round the room, booted and spurred, 
as I have said, with his cocked-hat 
held to his breast, in a reverie. It 
was not easy for old Sally to guess 
what was passing in his mind, for 
whenever he was sad he smiled, but 
with the guicguid amarvin his smile, 
and when he suffered he used to joke. 

Just at that moment Lilias Walsing- 
ham was walking along the hig 
street of the village to the King’s 
House, and stopping to say a good- 
natured little word to old Jenny 
Creswell, was overtaken by mild Mrs. 
Sturk, who was walking her little 
menagerie into the Park. 

“ And oh ! dear Miss Walsingham, 
did you hear the news?” she said ; 
“Captain Devereux is gone to Eng- 
land, and I believe we shan’t see him 
here again.” - 

Lilias felt that she 
she patted one of the children on the 
head, and smiled, and asked him some 
foolish little question. 

“But why won’t you listen, dear 
Miss Lilias? You don’t hear, I think,” 
said Mrs. Sturk. P 

“T do hear, indeed ; when did he 
go ?” she asked, coldly enough. 

“ About half an hour ago,’ Mrs. 
Sturk thought; and so, with a word or 
two more, and a kissing of hands, the 
good lady turned, with her brood, up 
the Park lane, and Lily walked on to 

y her visit to Mrs. Colonel Strafford, 
feeling all the way a strange pang of 
anger and disappointment. 

To think of his going away with- 
out taking leave of my father !” 

And when she reached the hall 
door of the King’s Housé, for a mo- 
ment she forgot what she had come 
for, and was relieved to find that good 
Mrs. Strafford was in town. 

There was then, I don’t know 
whether there is not now, a little 
path leading by the river bank from 

hapelizod to Island-bridge, just an 


ew pale, but 
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angler’s foot-path, deviousand broken, 
but withal very sweet and pretty. 
Leaving the King’s House, she took 
this way home, and as she walked 
down to the river bank, the mortified 

irl looked down upon the grass close 

y her feet, and whispered to the 
daisies as she went along—“ No, there’s 
no more kindness nor friendliness 
left in the world ; the people are all 
cold creatures now, and hypocrites ; 
and I’m glad he’s gone.” 

She paused at the stile which went 
over the hedge just beside an old 
fluted pier, with a grass-grown urn 
at top, and overgrown with a climb- 
ing rose-tree, just such a study asa 
young lady might put in her album ; 
and then she recollected the long let- 
ter from old Miss Wardle that Aunt 
Becky had sent her to read, with a 
request, which from that quarter was 
a command, that she should return it 
by six o’clock, for Aunt Becky, even 
in matters indifferent, liked to name 
hours, and nail people sharp and hard 
to futile appointments and barren 
punctualities. 

She paused at the stile ; she liked 
the old pier ; its partner next the 
river was in fragments, and the ruin 
and thesurvivor had both been clothed 
by good Mrs. Strafford—who drew a 
little, and cultivated the picturesque— 
with the roses I have mentioned, be- 
sides woodbine andivy. She had old 
Miss Wardle’s letter in her hand, full 
of course of shocking anecdotes about 
lunatics, and the sufferings of Fleet 
prisoners, and all the statistics, and 
inquiries, and dry little commissions, 
with which that worthy lady’s corres- 

ndence abounded. It was open in 

er hand, and rustled sharp and 
stiffly in the air, but it was not in- 
viting just then. From that point it 
was always a pretty look down or u 
the river ; and her eyes followed with 
the flow of its waters towards Inchi- 
core. She loved the river ; and in her 
thoughts she wondered why she loved 
it—so cold, so unimpressible—that 
went shining and rejoicing away into 
the sea. d just at that moment 
she heard a sweet tenor, with a gaiety 
somehow pathetic, sing not far away 
the words she remembered— 


“ And she smiled upon the stream 
Like one that smiles at folly, 
A dreamer on a dream.” 


Devereux was coming—it was his 
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playful salutation. Her large eyes 
a to the ground with the 

less blush of youth. She was 
strangely glad, but vexed at having 
changed colour ; but when he came 
up with her, in the deep shadow 
thrown by the old pier, with i its thick 
festooneries, he could not tell, he only 
knew she looked beautiful. 

“My dreams take wing, but my fol- 
lies will not leave me. And you have 
been ill, Miss Lilias?” 

- Oh: wee ; only a little cold.” 

“And I am ~ going—I only knew 
last night—really going away.” He 
paused; but the young lady did not 
feel called upon to say any thing, and 
only owed him to goon. In fact, 
she was piqued, and did not choose 
to show the least concern about his 
movements. “And I’vea great mind, 
now that I’m departing this little 
world ;” and he glanced, it seemed to 
her, regretfully towards the village ; 
“to put you down, Miss Lily, if you 


will allow it, in my codicil for a le- 


She laughed a pleasant little care- 
lesslaugh. How ill-natured! but, oh! 
wasn’t it musical. 

“Then, I suppose, if you were not 
to see me for some time, or maybe for 
ever, the village folks won’t break 
their hearts after Dick Devereux.” 

And the Gipsy Captain smiled, and 
his eyes threw a soft violet shadow 
down upon her ; and there was that in 
his tone which for a moment touched 
her with a strange reproach, like a bar 
of sweet music. 

But little Lily was spirited ; and if 
he, so early a friend, could go away 
without bidding good-by, why he 
should not suppose she cared. 

“Break our hearts? Not all per- 
haps; but of course I—the parson’s 
daughter—I should, and old Moore, 
the barber, and Pat "Moran, the hack- 
ney coachman, and Mrs. Trons, your 
fat landlady, you’ve been so very good 
to all of us you know.” 

“Well,” he interrupted, “I’ve left 
my white surtout to Moran ; a hat, let 
me see, and a pairof buckles to Moore ; 
and my glass and china to dear Mrs. 
Trons.’ 

“ Hat—buckles—surtout—glass— 
china—gone! Then it seems to me 
your earthly possessions are pretty 
nearly dis of, and your worldly 
cares at an end.” 

“Yes; very nearly, but not quite,” 








helaughed. “I have one treasure left 
—my poor monkey ; he’s a wonderful 
fellow—he has travelled half over the 
world, and is a perfect fine gentleman 
—and my true comrade until now. 
Do you think Dr. Walsingham, of his 
charity, would give the poor fellow 
free quarters at the Elms ¢” 

She was going to make answer with 
a jest, satirically; but her mood 
changed quickly. Tt was, she thought, 
saucy of Captain Devereux to fancy 
that she could care to have his pet ; 
and she answered a little gravely— 


“T can’t say, indeed ; had you cared » 


to see him, you might have asked 
him ; but indeed, Captain Devereux, 
I believe you’ re jesting.” 

“Faith! madam, I believe Iam; or, 
it does not much ‘matter—dreaming 
perhaps. There’s our bugle!” And 
the sweet sounds quivered and soared 
through the pleasant air. “How far 
away it sounds already ; ours are sweet 
bugles—the sweetest bugles to my ear 
in the wide world. Yes, dreaming. 
I said I had but one treasure left,” 
he continued, with a fierce sort of ten- 
derness that was peculiar to him: “and 
I did not mean to tell you, but I will. 
Look at that, Miss Lily, ’tis the little 
rose you left on your harpsichord this 
morning. I stole it: ’tis mine; and 

tichard Devereux would die rather 
than lose it to another.” 

So then, after all, he had been at 
the Elms; and she had wronged him. 

“Yes, dreaming,” he continued, in 
his old manner ; “and ’tis time I were 
awake, awake, and on the march.” 

“You are, then, really going?” she 
said, sothat noone would have guessed 
how strangely she felt at that moment. 

“Yes, really going,” he said, quite 
in his own way; “Over the hills and 
far away ; and so, I know, you’ll first 
wish your old friend, God speed,” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“ And then you'll shake hands, Miss 
Lily, as in old times.” 

Rha out came the frank little hand, 
and he looked on it, with a darkling 
smile, as it lay in his own sinewy but 
slender grasp ; and she said with a 
smile—* Good-b 

She was frightened lest he should 
possibly say more than she knew how 
to answer. 

“And somehow it seems to me, I 
have a great deal to say.” 

Wand T ve a great deal to read, you 


see ;” and she just stirred old "Miss 
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Wardle’s letter, that lay open in her 
hand, with a smile just the least in 
the world of comic distress. 

“A great deal,” he said. 

“And farewell, again,” said Lilias. 

“Farewell ! dear Miss Lily.” 

And then, he just looked his old 
strange look upon her, and he went; 
and she dropped her eyes upon the 
letter. He had got into the far mea- 
dow, where the path makes a little 
turn round the clump of poplars, and 
hides itself. Just there he looked over 
his shoulder, a last look it might be, 
the handsome strange creature that 
tad made so many of her hours pass 
80 peeneneey : he that was so sauc 
with every one else, and so gentle with 
her ; of whom, she believed, she might 
make any thing, a hero or a demigod ! 
She knew a look would call him back 
—back, maybe, to her feet ; but she 
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could not give that little sign. There 
she stood, affecting to read that letter, 
one word of which she did not see. 
“She does not care ; but—but there’s 
no one like her. No—she does not 
care.” He thought ; and she let him 
think it: but her heart swelled to her 
throat, and she felt as if she could 
havescreamed, ‘‘ Come back—my only 
love—my darling—without you 

must die!” But she did not raise her 
head. She only read on, steadily, old 
Miss Wardle’s letter—over and over 
—the same half dozen lines. And 
when, after five minutes more, she 
lifted up her eyes, the hoary poplars 
were ruffling their thick leaves in the 
breeze—and he gone ; and the plain- 
tive music came mellowed from the 
village ; and the village, and the world, 
seemed all on asudden empty for her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


IN WHICH AUNT BECKY AND DOCTOR TOOLE, IN FULL BLOW, WITH DOMINICK THE FOOTMAN BEHIND 
THEM, VISIT MISS LILY AT THE ELMS. 


AFTER such leave-takings, especially 
where something like a revelation 
takes place, there sometimes super- 
venes, I’m told, a sort of excitement 
before the chill and ake of separation 
sets in. So Lily, when she went home, 
found that her music failed her, all 
but the one strange little air, “ The 


river ran between them;” and then, 


she left the harpsichord and went into 
the garden through the glass door, 
but the flowers had only half their 
interest, and the garden was solitary, 
and she felt restless, as if she were 
going to make a journey or looking 
for strange news ; and then she be- 
thought her again of Mrs. Colonel 
Strafford, and that she might have, 
by this time, returned from Dublin, and 
there was some little interest about 
the good old lady, even in this, that 
she had just returned by the same 
road that he had gone away by ; that 
she might have chanced to see him as 
he passed ; that at least she might 
happen to speak of him, and to know 
something of the likelihood of his re- 
turn, or even to speculate about him ; 
for now any talk in which his name 
occurred was interesting, though she 
did not know it quite herself. So she 
went down to the King’s House, and 
did find old Mrs. Stratford at home : 
and after an entertaining gossip about 
some “rich Nassau damask” at 


Haughton’s in the Coombe, that had 
taken her fancy mightily, and how 
she had chosen a set of new Nankeen 
+e and fine oblong dishes at the 

Tusic Hall, and how Peter Raby the 


watchman, was executed yesterday 
morning, in web worsted breeches, 
for the murder of Mr. Thomas Flem- 


ing, of Thomas-street. She did come 
at last to mention Devereux, and she 
said that the Colonel had had a letter 
from General Chattesworth, “ who, 
by-the-by,” and then came a long 
parenthesis, very pleasant, you may be 
sure, for Lily to listen to, and the 
General thought it most likely that 
Devereux would not return to Chapel- 
izod, and the Royal Irish Artillery; and 
then she went on to other subjects, 
and Lily staid a long time, thinking 
she might return to Devereux, but 
she did not mention him again. So 
home went little Lily more pensive 
than she came. 

It was near eight o'clock, when 
who should arrive at the door, and 
flutter the crows in the old elms with 
an energetic double knock, but Aunt 
Rebecca, accompanied by no less a 
personage than Doctor Toole, in full 
costume, and attended by old Domi- 
nick the footman. 

The Doctor was a little bit ruffled 
and testy, for, having received a sum- 
mons from Belmont, he had attended 
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in full blow, expecting to prescribe 
for Aunt Rebecca or Mi destrade, 
and found, instead, that he was in for 
a barren and benevolent walk of half 
a mile on the Inchicore road, with the 
energetic Miss Rebecca, to visit one of 
her felonious pensioners who lay sick 
in his rascally crib. It was not the 
first time that the jolly little Doctor 
had been entra ped by the good lady 
into a Rarely philanthropic excursion 
of this kind. But he could notafford 
to mutiny, and vented his disgust in 
blisters and otherwise drastic treat- 
ment of the malingering scoundrels 
whom he served out after his kind 
for the trouble and indignity they 
cost him. 

“And here we are, Lily dear, on 
our way to see poor dear Pat Doolin, 
who, I fear, is not very long for this 
world. Dominick! he’s got a brain 
fever, my dear.” 

The Doctor said “pish !” inaudibly, 
and Aunt Becky went on. 

“You know the unhappy creature 
is only just out of prison, and if ever 
mortal suffered unjustly, he’s the man. 
Poor Doolan’s as innocent as you or 
I, my dear, or sweet little Spot 
there ; pointing her fan like a pisto 
at that interesting quadruped’s head.” 
“The disgrace has broken his heart, 
and that’s at the bottom of his sick- 
ness. -I wish you could hear him 
sper Pate, dear wretch, Dominick !” 
and she had a word for that domestic 
in the hall. 

“Hear him speak, indeed!’ said 
Toole, taking advantage of her mo- 
mentaryabsence. “I wish you could, 
the drunken blackguard. King Solo- 
mon could not make sense of it. She 
gave that burglar, would you believe it 
ma’am 4 two guineas, by Jupiter ! the 
first of this month—and whiskey oy 
sixpence a pint—and he was drun 
without intermission of course, day 
and night for a week after. Brain 
fever, indeed, ’tis just as sweet a 
little fit of delirium tremens, my dear 
madam, as ever sent an innocent bur- 
glar slap into bliss ;’ and the word 
popped out with a venomous hiss and 
an chuckle. 

“ And so, my dear,” resumed Aunt 
Becky, marching in n; “g 
Doctor Toole—our g Samaritan, 
here—has taken him up, just for love, 
and the ect man’s fee—his blessing.’ 

The Doctor muttered something 
about “taking him up,” but inarticu- 
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lately, for it was only for the relief of 
his own feelin, 

“And now, dear Lilias, we want 
your good father to come with us 
just to pray by the poor fellow’s bed- 
side ; he’s in the study, is he?” 

# No, he was not to be home until to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Bless me!” cried Aunt Becky 
with as much asperity as if she had 
said something different ; “and not a 
soul to be had to comfort a dying 
wretch in your father’s parish—yes, 
he’s dying; we want a minister to 
nd with him, and here we've a 

lemish account of the rector. This” 
tells ae for Dr. Walsingham !” 

“Dr. Walsingham’s the best rector 
in the whole world, and the holiest 
man, and the noblest,” cried brave 
little Lily, standing like a deer at 
bay, with her wild shy eyes looking 
full in Aunt Becky’s, and a flush in 
her cheeks, and the beautiful light 
of truth beaming like a star from 
her forehead. And for a moment 
it looked like battle; but the old 
lady smiled a kind droll little smile, 
and gave her a little pat on the cheek 
saying, with a shake of her head, 
“saucy girl !” 

* And you,” said Lily, throwing her 
arms about her neck, “are my own 
Aunt Becky, the greatest darling in 
the world!” And so, as John Bun- 
yan says, “the water stood in their 
eyes,” and they both laughed, and 
then they kissed and loved one an- 
other the better. That was the way 
their little quarrels used always to 


end. 
“Well, Doctor, we must only do 
what we can,” said Aunt Becky, 


looking gravely on the physician ; 
“and I don't see why you should not 
read—you can lend us a prayer-book 
darling —just a collect or two, an 
the Lord’s Prayer—eh ?”’ 

“* Why, my dear ma’am, the fellow’s 
howling about King Lewis and the 
American Indians, Dominick says, 
and ghosts, and constables, and devils, 
and worse things, madam, and—pooh 
—punch and laudanum’s his only 
chance ; don’t mind the prayer-book, 
Miss Lily—there’s no use in it, Mis- 
tress Chattesworth; I give you my 
honour, ma’am, he could not make 
head or tail of it.” 

In fact, the Doctor was terrified 
lest Aunt Rebecca should compel 
him to officiate, and he was thinking 
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how the fellows at the club, and the 
Aldermen of Skinner’s-alley, would 
get hold of the story, and treat the 


—P less gravely than was desir- 
a 


e. 
So Aunt Becky, with Lily’s leave, 
called in Dominick to examine him 
touching the soundness of Pat Doo- 
lan’s mind, and the honest footman 
had no hesitation in pronouncing 
him wholly non compos. 

“Pleasant praying with a chap like 
that, by Jove, as Sake as an owl, 
and as mad as a March hare! my 
com ma’am,” whispered Toole, to 


“ And; Lily dear, there’s poor Ger- 
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trude all alone—twould be good-na- 
tured in you to go up and drink a 
dish of tea with her; but, then, 
your cold—maybe your afraid ?” 

She was not afraid—she had been 
out to-day—and it had done her all 
the good in the world, and it was 
— good of Aunt Becky to think of 
it, for she was lonely too: and so off 
went the elder Miss Chattesworth, 
with her Doctor and Dominick, in 
their various moods, on their mission 
of mercy; and Lily sent into the 
town for the two chairmen, Peter 
Bryan and Larry Foy, the two-legged 
ponies, as Toole called them. 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 


NARRATING HOW MISS LILIAS VISITED BELMONT, AND SAW A STRANGE COCKED-HAT IN THE 
SHADOW BY THE WINDOW, 


Ar that time, in every hall of gen- 
tility, there stood a sedan-chair, the 
property of the lady of the house ; 
and by the time the chairmen ha 
arrived and got the poles into their 
places, and trusty John Tracy had 
got himself into his brown surtout, 
trimmed with white lace, and his 
cane in his hand—(there was no need 
of a lantern, for the moon shone soft- 
ly and pleasantly down)—Miss Lilias 
Walsingham drew her red ridin 
hood about her pretty face, and steppe 
into the chair; and so the door shut, 
the roof closed in, and the young lady 
was fairly under weigh. She had so 
much to think of, so much to tell 
about her day’s adventure, that be- 
fore she thought she had come half 
the way, they were flitting under the 
shadows of the poplars that grew 
beside the avenue ; and, through the 
window, she saw the hospitable house 
spreading out its white front as they 

Trew near, and opening its wings to 
embrace her. 

The hall-door stood half open, 
though it had been dark some time ; 
and the dogs came down with a low 

wl, and plenty of sniffing, which 
—e a — a —. wag- 
ing of tails, for they were intimate 
eith the chairmen, and with John 
Tracy, and loved Lilias too. So she 
fot out in the hall; and went into the 
ittle room at the right, and opening 
the door of the inner and larger one 
—there was no candle there, and 
’twas nearly dark—saw Gertrude 


standing by the window which look- 
ed out on the lawn toward the river. 
That side of the house was in shade, 
but she saw that the window was 
thrown up, and Gertrude, she thought, 
was looking toward her, though she 
did not move, until she drew nearer, 
wondering why she did not approach, 
and then, pausing in a kind of unplea- 
sant doubt, she heard a. murmured 
talking, and plainly saw the figure of a 
man, with a cloak, it seemed, wrapped 
‘about him, and leaning, from outside, 
against the window-sill, and, as she 
believed, holding Gertrude’s hand. 

The thing that impressed her most 
was the sharp outline of the cocked- 
hat, with the corners so peculiarly 
ee in, and the feeling that she 

ad never seen that particular hat 
before in the parish of Chapelizod. 

Lily made a step backward, and 
Gertrude instantly turned round, and 
seeing her, uttered a little scream. 

“? Tis I, Gertrude, darling—Lily— 
Lily Walsingham,” she said, perhaps 
as much dismayed as Gertrude her- 
self ; “I'll return in a moment.” 

She saw the figure, outside, glide 
— away by the side of the 
w 


“ Lily—Lily, darling, no don’t go— 

I did not —- you; and Gertrude 

stopped suddenly, and then as sud- 
den! said— oe 

ou are very welcome, Lily;” and 

she drew the pa frre down, and there 

was another pause before she said— 

“Had not we. better go up to the 
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drawing-room, and—and—Lily dar- 
ling, you’re very welcome. Are you 
better ?” 


And she took Lily’s hand, and kissed 


er. 

Little Liliasall this time had said no- 
thing, so entirely was she disconcerted. 
And her heart beat fast with a kind 
of fear; and she felt Gertrude’s cold 
hand tremble a good deal in her’s. 

“Yes, darling—the drawing-room, 
certainly,” answered Lily. And the 
two young ladies went upstairs hold- 
ing hands, and without exchanging 
another word. 

“Aunt Becky has gone some dis- 
tance to see a sick pensioner; I don’t 
expect her return before an hour.” 

“Yes—I know—and she came, dear 
Gertrude, to see me; and I should 
not have come, but that she asked 
me—and’—— 

She stupped, for she was speaking 
apologetically, like an intruder, and 
she was shocked to feel what a chasm 
on a sudden separated them, and op- 
pressed with the consciousness that 
their old mutual girlish confidence 
was dead and gone; and the incident 
of the evening, and Gertrude’schanged 
aspect, and their changed relations, 
seemed a dreadful dream. 

Gertrude looked so pale and wretch- 
edly, and Lily saw her eyes, wild and 
clouded, once or twice steal toward 
her with a glance of such dark alarm 
and inquiry, that she was totally 
unable to keep up the semblance of 
their old merry gossiping talk, and 
felt that Gertrude read in her face the 
amazement and fear which possessed 
her. 

“Lily, darling, let us sit near the 
window, far away from the candles, 
and look out; I hate the light.” 

“With all my heart,” said Lily. 
And two paler faces than theirs, that 
night, did not look out upon that 
moonlight prospect. 

“T hate the light, Lily,” repeated 
Gertrude, not looking at her com- 

nion, but directly out through the 

w-window upon the dark outline of 
the lawn and river bank and the high 
grounds on the other side. “I hate 
the light—yes, I hate the light, be- 
cause my thoughts are darkness—yes, 
my thoughts are darkness. No hu- 
man being knows me; and I feel like 
a person who is haunted. Tell me 
what you saw when you came into 
the parlour just now.”, 
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“Gertrude, dear, I ought not to 

have come into the room so sud- 
denly.” 
“Veg, *twas but right—twas but 
kind in you, Lily—right and kind—to 
treat,me dike the open-hearted and 
inti Ariend that, heaven knows, I 
was to-yeu, Lily, all my life. I think 
—at | I think—till lately—but 
you weré always franker than I—and 
truer. You’ve walked in the light, 
Lily, and that’s the way to peace. I 
turned aside, and walked in mystery; 
and it seems to me I am treading now 
the valley of the shadow of death. 
Waking and talking, I am, neverthe- 
less, in the solitude and darkness of 
the grave. And what did you see, 
Lily—I know you'll tell me truly— 
when you came into the-parlour, as I 
stood by the window ?” 

“T saw, I think, the form of a man 
in a cloak and hat, as I believe, talk- 
ing with you in whispers, Gertrude, 
from without.” 

“The form of a man, Lily—you’re 
right—not a man, but the form of a 
man,” she continued, bitterly; “for it 
seems to me sometimes it can be no 
human fascination that has brought 
me under the tyranny in which I can 
scarce be said to breathe.” 

After an interval] she said— 

“Tt will seem incredible. You've 
heard of Mr. Dangerfield’s proposal, 
and you’ve heard how I’ve received 
it. Well, listen.” 

“Gertrude, dear!” said Lily, who 
was growing frightened. 

“T’m going,” interrupted Miss Chat- 
tesworth, “to tell you my strange, if 
you will, but not guilty—no, not guilty 
—secret. I’m no agent now, but sim- 
ply passive in the matter. But you 
must first pledge me your sacred word 
that neither to my father nor to your’s, 
nor to av aunt, nor to any living 
being, will you ever reveal what I’m 
about to tell you, till I have released 
you from your promise.” 

Did ever woman refuse a secret? 
Well, Lily wavered for a moment. 
But then suddenly stooping down, 
and kissing her, she said-—— 

“No, Gertrude, darling—you’ll not 
be vexed with me—but you must not 
tell me your secret. You have excuses 
such as I should not have—you've 
been drawn into this concealment, 
step by step, unwillingly; but, Ger- 
trude, darling, I must not hear it. I 
could not look Aunt Becky in the face, 
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nor the kind General, knowing that I 
was’——— 

She tried to find a word. 

“ Deceiving them, Lily,” said Ger- 
trude, with a moan. 

“Yes, Gertrude, darling?’ “And she 
kissed her again. “And maybe to 
your great hurt. But I thank you all 
the same from my heart for your con- 
fidence and love; and I’m gladder 
than you'll ever know, Gerty, that 
they are still the same.” And thus 
the two girls kissed silently and fer- 
vently, and poor Gertrude Chattes- 
worth wept uncomplainingly, looking 
out upon the dark prospect. 

“And you'll tell me, darling, when 
you’re happier, as you soon will be ?” 
said Lily. 
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“T will—I will, indeed. I’msome- 
times happier—sometimes quite happy 
—but I’m very low to-night, Lily,” 
answered she. 

Then Lily comforted and caressed 
her friend. And I must confess she 
was very curious, too, and nothing but 
a strange sense of terror, and a feeling 
of danger and guilt in merely possess- 
ing a secret under such terms, with- 
held her from hearing Gertrude’s con- 
fession. But on her way home she 
thanked Heaven for her resolution, 
and was quite sure that she was hap- 
pier and better for it. 

They were roused by Aunt Becky’s 
knock at the hall-door—her voice and 
Dominick’s under the window. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


SHOWING HOW SOME OF THE FEUDS IN CHAPELIZOD WAXED FIERCER, AND OTHERS WERE 
SOLEMNLY CONDONED, 


By this time little Dr. Toole had 
stepped into the Club, after his wont, 
as he passed the Pheenix. Sturk was 
laying draughts with old Arthur 
Slowe, and Dangerfield, erect and 
im, was looking on the game, over 
is shoulder. Toole and Sturk were 
more distant and cold in their inter- 
course of late, though this formality 
rtook of their respective characters. 
Mroole used to throw up his nose, and 
raise his eyebrows, and made his bro- 
ther mediciner a particularly stiff and 
withal scornful reverence when they 
met. Sturk, onthe other hand, made 
a short, surly nod—twas little more 
—and without a word, turned on his 
heel, with a gruff pitch of his shoul- 
der towards Toole. 

The fact was, these two gentlemen 
had been very near exchanging pistol 
shots, or sword thrusts, only a week 
or two before; and all about the un- 
conscious gentleman who was smiling 
in his usual pleasant fashion over the 
back of Sturk’s chair. So Danger- 
field’s little dyspepsy had like to have 
cured one or other of the village 
leeches, for ever and a day, of the 
heart-acheand all other achesthe flesh 
isheirto. For Dangerfield commenced 
with Toole; and that physician, on 
the third day of his instalment, found 
that Sturk had stept in and taken his 
patient bodily out of his hands. 

T’veseenone monkey force open the 


jaws of his brother, resolutely intro- 
duce his fingers, pluck from the sanc- 
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tuary of his cheek, the tit-bit he had 
just stowed there for his private nu- 
trition and delight, and crunch and 
eat it with stern ecstasy of selfishness 
himself ; and I fancy that the feelings 
of the quadrumanous victim of this 
manceuvre, his jaws aching, his pouch 
outraged, and his bon-bouche in the 
miscreant’s mouth, a little resembles 
those of the physician who has suf- 
fered so hideous a mortification asthat 
of Toole. 

Toole quite forgave Dangerfield. 
That gentleman gave him to under- 
stand that Ais ministrations were 
much more to.his mind than those of 
his rival. But—and this was con- 
veyed in strict confidence—this change 
was put upon him by a—a—in fact a 
nobleman—Lord Castlemallard--with 
whom, just now, Dr. Sturk can do a 
great deal; “and you know I can’t 
quarrel with my Lord. It has pained 
me, I assure you, very much ; and to 
say truth, whoever applied to him to 
interfere in the matter, was; in my 
mind, guilty of an impertinence, 
though, as you see, I can’t resent it.” 

“Whoever applied ? ’tis pretty 
plain,” repeated Toole, with a vicious 
sneer. “The whispering, under- 
mining, and as stupid as the Hill of 
Howth. I wish you safe out of his 
hands, sir,” &c., &e. 

And positively, only for Aunt Becky, 
whe was always spoiling this sort of 
sport, and who restrained the gallant 

oole by a peremptory injunction, 
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there would have been, in Nutter’s 
unfortunate ae “wigs on the 
green,” next day. 

So these gentlemen met on the terms 
I’vedescribed ; and Nutter’santipathy 
had waxed stronger and fiercer. And 
indeed, since Dangerfield’sarrival, and 
Sturk’s undisguised endeavours to 
ingratiate himself with Lord Cas- 
tlemallard, and push him from his 
stool, they had by consent ceased to 
speak to one another. When Sturk 
met Nutter, he, being of superior sta- 
ture, looked over his head at distant 
objects ; and when Nutterencountered 
Sturk, the little gentleman’s dark face 
grew instantaneously darker—first a 
shade—then another shadow—then 
the blackness of thunder overspread 
it; and not only did he speak not a 
word to Sturk, but seldom opened his 
lips while that gentleman remained in 
the room. 

On the other hand, if some feuds 
grew blacker and fiercer by time, 
there were others which were chris- 
tianly condoned ; foremost among 
which was the mortal quarrel between 
Nutter and O'Flaherty. On the even- 
ing of their memorable meeting on the 
Fifteen Acres, Puddock dined out, 
and O’Flaherty was too much ex- 
hausted to take any steps toward a 
better understanding. ut on the 
night following, when the Club had 
their grand supper in King William’s 
parlour, it was arranged with Nutter 
that a gentlemanlike reconciliation 
was to take place; and accordingly, 
about nine o’clock, at which time Nut- 
ter’s arrival was expected, Puddock, 
with the pomp and gravity becoming 
such an occasion, accompanied by 
O'Flaherty, big with his speech, en- 
tered the spacious parlour. 

When they came in there was a 
chorusof laughter ringing round, with 
a clapping of hands, and a Babel of 
hilarious applause; and Tom Toole 
was seen in the centre, sitting upon 
the floor, hugging his knees, with his 
drawn sword under his arm, his eyes 
turned up to the —, and a contor- 
tion so unspeakably ludicrous upon 
his queer little face, as was very near 
causing little Puddock to explode in 
an unseemly burst of laughter.” 

Devereux, sitting near the door, 
luckily saw them as they entered, and 
announced them in a loud tone— 
“Lieutenant Puddock, gentlemen, and 
Lieutenant Fireworker O'Flaherty.” 


For though Gipsy Devereux loved a 
bit of mischief, he did not relish it, 
when quite so serious, as the Gal- 
wegian Fireworker was likely to make 
any sort of trifling on a point so tender 
adh re(-’ *t hostilities on the Fifteen 
Acres 

Toole bounded to his feet in an in- 
stant, °° usting his wig, and eyeing 
the new comers with intense but un- 
easy solemnity, which produced con- 
siderable though suppressed merri- 
ment among the company. 

It was well for the serenity of the 
village that O'Flaherty was about 
to make a little speech—a situation 
which usually deprived him of half 
his wits. Still, with the suspicion of 
conscious weakness, he read something 
affecting himself in the general buzz 
and countenance of the assembly ; 
and said to Devereux, on purpose loud 
enough for Toole to hear—“ Ensign 
Puddock and myself would be proud 
to know what was the divarting tom- 
foolery going on upon the floor, and 
for which we arrived unfortunately a 
little too leet?” 

“Tom-foolery, sir, is an unpleasant 
word!” cried the little Doctor, firing 
up, for he was a game-cock. 

“Tom Toolery he means,” interposed 
Devereux, “the pleasantest word, on 
the contrary, in Chapelizod. Pray 
allow me to say a word a degree more 
serious. I’mcommissioned, Lieutenant 
Puddock and Lieutenant O’ Flaherty” 
(a bow to each) “by Mr. Mahony, 
who acted the part of second to Mr. 
Nutter, on the recent occasion, to pray 
that you'll be so obliging as to accept 
his apology for not being present at 
this, as we all hope, most agreeable 
meeting. Our reverend friend, Father 
Roach, whose guest he had the honour 
to be, can tell you more precisely the 
urgent nature of the business on which 
he departed.” 

Father Roach tried to stop the 
Captain with a reproachful glance, 
but that unfeeling officer fairly con- 
cluded his sentence, notwithstanding, 
with a wave of his hand, and a bow 
to the cleric ; and sitting down at the 
same moment, left him in possession 
of the chair. 

The fact was that at an unseason- 
able hour that morning three bailiffs— 
for the excursion was considered ha- 
zardous—introduced themselves by a 
stratagem into the Reverend Father’s 
domicile, and nabbed the high-souled 
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Patrick Mahony, as he ,slumbered 
peacefully in his bed, to the terror of 
the simple maid who let them in. 
Honest Father Roach was for show- 
ing fight on behalf of his guest, On 
hearing the row and s ting its 
cause—for Pat had fled from the king- 
dom of Kerry from perils of the same 
sort—his Reverence jumped,out of 
bed with a great pound on the floor, 
and not knowing where to look for 
his clothes in the dark, he seized his 
surplice, which always lay in the press 
at the head of his bed, and got into it 
with miraculous speed, whisking along 
the floor two pounds and a half of 
Mr. Fogarty’s best bacon, which the 
holy man had concealed in the folds 
of that sacred vestment, to elude the 
predatory instincts of the women, and 
from which he and Mr. Mahony were 
wont to cut their jovial rashers. 

The shutter of poor Mahony’s win- 
dow was by this time open, and the 
grey light disclosed the grimly form 
of Father Roach, in his surplice, float- 
ing threateningly into the chamber. But 
the bailiffs were picked men, broad- 
shouldered and athletic, and furnished 
with active-looking shillelaghs. Veni- 


vidi, victus sum ! a glance showed him 
all was lost. 
“My blessin’ an you, Peg Finigan! 


ou let them in?’ mur- 
verence, with intense 


and was it 
mured his 
feeling. 

“At whose suit?” inquired the 
generous outlaw, sitting up among the 
blankets. 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Wooly, relict and 
administhrathrix of the late Mr. Timo- 
theus Wooly, of High-street, in the 
city of Dublin, tailor,” responded the 
choragus of the officers. 

“Wooly—I was thinkin’ so,” said 
the captive. “I wisht I had her by 
the wool, bad luck to her!” 

Soaway he went, to the good-natured 
ecclesiastic’s grief,promising, neverthe- 
less, with a disconsolate affectation of 
cheerfulness, that allshould be settled, 
and he under the Priest’s roof-tree 
again before night. 

“T don’t—exactly—know the na- 
ture of the business, gentlemen,” said 
Father Roach, with considerable hesi- 
tation. 

“ Urgent, however, it was—wasn't 
it?” said Devereux. 

ae —well: certainly —a— 


“ And a summons there was no re- 
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sisting—from a lady—eh? You saidso, 
Father Roach,” persisted Devereux.” 

“A—from a leedy —a—yes—cer- 
tainly,” replied he. 

“A widow—is not she?’ inquired 
Devereux. 

“ A widda, undoubtedly,” said the 
Priest. 

“Thay no more thir,” said little 
Puddock, to the infinite relief of the 
reverend father, who flung another 
look of reproach at Devereux, and 
muttered his indignation to himself. 
“Tm perfectly thatithfied ; and though 
‘ venture to thay it, Lieutenant O’Fla- 

ert entice 

= fe not he going to say something 
to Nutter ?” inquired Devereux. 

“Yeth,”’ whispered Puddock, “I 
hope he’ll get through it. I—I wrote 
a few thententhes mythelf; but he’th 
by no meanth perfect—in fact he’th 
the thlowest thudy I ever met with.” 

“Suppose you purge his head 
again, Puddock ?’ Puddock did not 
choose to hear the suggestion ; but 
Nutter, in reply to a complimentary 
speech from ddock, declared, in 
two or three words, his readiness to 
meet Lieutenant O’Flaherty half- 
way; “and curse me, sir, if I know 
at this moment, what I did or said 
to offend him.” 

Then came a magnanimous, but near- 
ly unintelligible speech from O’Fla- 
herty, prompted by little Puddock, 
who, being responsible for the com- 
position, was more nervous during 
the delivery of that remarkable ora- 
tion, than the speaker himself; and 
“thuffered indethcribably” at hear- 
ing his periods name ; and had 
actually to hold O’Flaherty by the 
arm, and whisper in an agony— not 
yet—curthe it—not yet”—to prevent 
the incorrigible Fireworker from 
stretching forth his boney red hand 
before he had arrived at that most 
effective passage which Puddock af- 
terwards gave so well in private for 
Dick Devereux, beginning, “and 
thus I greet,” &c. 

Thus was there a perfect reconcilia- 
tion, and the gentlemen of the club, 
Toole included, were more than ever 
puzzled to understand the origin of the 
quarrel, for Puddock kept 0’ Flaherty’s 
secret magnificently, and peace prevail- 
ed in O’Flaherty’s breast until nearly 
ten months afterwards, when Cluffe, 
who was talking of the American war, 
asked O’ Flaherty, who was full of vol- 
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unteering, how he would like a “clean 
shave with an Indian scalping knife,” 
whereupon O'Flaherty stood erect, 
and having glowered upon him for a 
moment, strode in silence from the 
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room, and consulted immediately with 
Puddock on the subject, who, after a 
moment’s refiection, found it no more 
than chance meddley. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


DRSAMS AND TROUBLES, AND A DARK LOOK-OUT. 


So there was no feud in the club 
worth speaking of but those of which 
Dr. Sturk was the centre ; and Toole 
remarked to-night that Sturk looked 
very ill—and so, in truth, he did ; and 
it was plain, too, that his mind was 
not in the game, for old Slowe, who 
used not to have a chance with him, 
beat him three times running, which 
incensed Sturk, as small things will a 
man who is in the slow fever of a 
secret trouble. He threw down the 
three shillings he had lost with more 
force than was necessary, and mutter- 
ing a curse, clapped on his hat and took 
up a newspaper at another table, with 
a rather flushed face. He happened 
to light uponadolorousappeal to those 
“whom Providence hath blessed with 
riches,” on behalf of a gentleman “who 
had once held a commission under 
his Majesty, and was now on a sudden 
by some unexpected turns of fortune, 
reduced, with his unhappy wifeand five 
small children, to want of bread, and 
implored of his prosperous fellow- 
citizens that charitable relief which, 
till a few months since, it was his 
custom and pleasure to dispense to 
others.” And this stung him with a 
secret pang of insecurity and horror. 
Trifles affected him a good deal now. 
So he pitched down the newspaper 
and ied across to his own house, 
with his hands in his kets, and 
thought again of Dangerfield and who 
the deuce he could be, or whether he 
had really ever, anywhere—in the 
body or in the spirit—encountered 
him, as he used to feel with a startling 
vagueness he haddone. And then those 
accursed dreams: he was not re- 
lieved as he expected by disclosing 
them. The sense ofan ominous mean- 
ing pointing at him in their grotesque 
im and scenery still haunted him. 

“Parson Walsingham, with all his 
reading,” his mind muttered, as it 
were, to itself, “is no better than an 
old woman ; and that knave and buf- 
foon, Mr. Apothecary Toole, looked 


queer, the spiteful dog ; he affected, 
too, to look so just to disquiet me. 
I wonder at Dr. Walsingham, though. 
A sensible fellow would have laughed 
me into spirits. On my soul, I think 
he believes in dreams.” And Sturk 
laughed within himself scornfully. 
It was all affectation, and addressed 
strictly to himself, who saw through it 
all ; but still he practised it. “If 
these infernal losses had not come to 
spoil my stomach, I should not have 
remembered them, much less let them 
haunt me this way like a cursed file 
of ghosts. I’lltry gentian to-morrow.” 
verything and everyone was pok- 
ing at the one point of his secret fears. 
Dr. Walsingham preached a sermon 
upon the text, “remember the days of 
darkness for they aremany.” It went 
over the tremendous themes of death 
and judgment in the rector’s own 
ueer, solemn, measured way, and all 
the day after rung in Sturk’s ear as 
the drums and fifes in the muffled 
l of the dead march used to do 
ong ago, before his ear grew familiar 
with its thrilling roll. rmons usu- 
7 affected Sturk no more that they 
did other military gentlemen. But 
he was ina morbid state ; and in this, 
one or two terms or phrases, nothing 
inthemselves, happened to touch upon 
a sensitive and secret centre of pain 
in the Doctor’s soul. 

For instance, when he called death 
“ the great bankruptey,” which would 
make the worldly man, in a moment, 
the only person in his house not worth 
a shilling. The preacher glanced un- 
consciously at a secret fear that prowl- 
ed in the caverns of Sturk’s mind, that 
echoed back the sonorous tones and 

isly theme of the Rector with a 

ollow thunder. 

There was a time when Sturk, like 
other shrewd, bustling fellows, had 
no objection to hear who had an ex- 
ecution in his house, who was bank- 
rupt, and who laid by the heels ; but 
now he shrunk from such phrases. 
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He hated to think that a clever fel- 
low was ever absolutely beggared in 
the world's great game. . He turned 
his eye quickly from the Gazette, as 
it lay with other papers on the Club 
table; for its grim pages seemed to 
look in his face.with a sort of signifi- 
cance, as if they might some day or 
other have a small official duty to 
perform by him; and when an unex- 
pected bankruptcy was announced by 
Cluffe or Toole in the Club-room, it 
made his ear ring like a slap, and he 
felt sickish for half an hour after. 
One of that ugly brood of dreams 
which haunted his nights borrowed, 
perhaps, a hint from Dr. Walsing- 
wor sermon. Sturk thought he 
heard Toole’s well-known, brisk voice, 
under his windows, exclaim, “What 
is the dirty beggar doing there ? 
faugh !—he smells all over like car- 
rion—ha, ha, ha! and looking out, in 
his dream, from his drawing-room 
window, he saw a squalid mendicant 
begging alms at his hall-door. “ Hollo, 
you, sir; what do you want there?” 
cried the Surgeon, with a sort of un- 
accountable antipathy and fear. “He 


lost his last shilling in the great bank- 


ruptcy, in September,” answered 
Dunstan’s voice behind his ear; and 
in the earth-coloured face which the 
beggar turned up towards him, Sturk 
recognised his own features—‘ Tis 
I’—he gasped out, with an oath, and 
awoke in a horror, not knowing 
where he was. “I—I’m dying !” 
“September,” thought Sturk — 
“bankruptcy. "Tis just because I’m 
always thinking of that infernal bill, 
and old Dyle’s renewal, and the rent.’ 
Indeed, the Surgeon had a stormy 
look forward, and the navigation of 
September was so threatening, awful 
and almost desperate, as he stood 
alone through the dreadful watches 
at the helm, with hot cheek and un- 
steady hand, trusting stoically to luck, 
and hoping against hope, that rocks 
would aa and the sea cease from 
drowning, that it was almost a won- 
der he did not leap overboard, only 
for the certainty of a cold head anda 
quict heart, and one deep sleep. 
And, then, he used to tot up his 
liabilities for that accursed month, at 
whose yawning verge he already 
stood ; and then think of every penny 
coming to him, and what might be 
rescued and wrung from runaways 
and bankrupts whose bills he held, 
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and whom he used to curse in his 
bed, with his fists and teeth clenched, 
when poor little Mrs. Sturk, knowing 
nought of this danger, and having 
said her prayers, lay sound os 
his side. Then he used to think, if 
he could only get the agency in time 
it would set him up—he could borrow 
£200 the day after his appointment ; 
and he must make a push, and extend 
his practice. It was ridiculous, that 
blackguard little Toole carrying off 
the best families in the neighbourhood, 
and standing in the way of a man 
like him ; and Nutter, too—why, Lord 
Castlemallard knew as well as he 
did, that Nutter was not fit to manage 
the property, and that he was—and 
Nutter without a child or any one, 
and he with seven!” and he counted 
them over mentally, with a groan. 
“What was to become of them ?”’ 
Then Nutter would be down upon 
him, without mercy for the rent; and 
Dangerfield, if, indeed, he cared to do 
it, [curse it, he trusted nobody] could 
not control him ; and Lord Castle- 
mallard, the selfish profligate, was 
away in Paris, leaving his business in 
the hands of that bitter old botch, 
wee go any length to be the ruin of 
him. 

Then he turned over the chances of 
borrowing a hundred pounds from the 
General—as he did fifty times every 
day and night, but always with the 
same result—“ No; curse him, he’s as 
weak as water—petticoat government 
—he’ll do nothing without his sister’s 
leave, and she hates me like poison ;” 
and then he thought—“ it would not 
be much to ask Lord Castlemallard— 
there’s still time—to give me a month 
or two for the rent. But if the old 
sneak thought I owed two-pence, I 
might whistle for the agency, and be- 
— faith !—I don’t think he'd inter- 

ere.” 

Then the clock down-stairs would 
strike “three,” and he felt thankful, 
with a great sigh, that so much of the 
night was over, and yet dreaded the 
morning. 

And then he would con over his 
chances again, and think which was 
most likely to give him a month or 
two. Old Dyle—“Bah !—he’s a stone, 
he would not give mean hour. Or 
Carny, curse him, unless Lucas would 
move him. And, no, Lucas is a rogue. 
selfish beast: he owes me his place ; 
and I don’t think he’d stir his finger 
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to snatch me from perdition. Or Nut- 
ter—Nutter, indeed!—why that fiend 
has been waiting half the year round 
to put in his distress the first hour he 
can.” 


And then Sturk writhed round on 
his back, as we may suppose might 
St. Anthony on his gridiron, and 
rolled his eye-balls up toward the 
dark bed-tester, and uttered a dismal 
groan, and thought of the three inex- 
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orable fates, Carny, Nutter, and 
Dyle, who at that moment held 
among them the measure, and the 
thread, and the shears of his destiny; 
and standing desperately in the dark 
at the verge of the abyss, he mentally 
hurled the three ugly spirits together 
into his bag, and fiung them whirling 
through the murk into the lake that 
burns with fire and brimstone. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TELLING HOW LILIAS WALSINGHAM FOUND TWO LADIES AWAITING HER ARRIVAL AT THE ELMS, 


Wen Lilias Walsingham, being set 
down in the hall at the Elms, got out 
and threw back her hood, she saw 
two females sitting there; who rose, 
as she emerged, and bobbed a courtesy 
each. The elder was a slight thin 
woman of fifty or upwards, dark of 
feature, but with large eyes, the relics 
of early beauty. The other, a youth- 
ful figure, an inch or two taller, slim 
and round, and showing only a pair of 
eyes, large and dark as the others, 
looking from under her red hood, 
earnestly and sadly, as it seemed, 
upon Miss Walsingham. 

“ Good evening, good neighbours,” 
said Miss Lily in her friendly way ; 
“the master is in town, and won’t 
return till to-morrow; but may be 
you wish to speak to me?” 

“Tis no place for the like of yous,” 
said old John Tracey, gruffly, with 
the privilege of an old servant. “If 
you want to see his Raverence, you 
must come in the morning.” 

“But it may be something, John, 
that can’t wait, and that I can do,” 
said Lily. 

“ And, true for you, soitis, my lady,” 
said the elder woman, with another 
bob; “an’ I won’t delay youma’am, five 
minutes, if you plaze; an’ its the likes 
of you,” she said, in ashrewish aside, 
with a flash of her large eyes upon 
John Tracey, “that stands betune 
them that’s willin’ to be good and 
the poor—so yes do, saucepans and 
bone-polishers, bad luck to yes.” 

The younger woman plucked the 
elder one by the skirt ; but Lily did 
not hear. She was already in the 
parlour. 

“ Ay, there it is,” grinned old John, 
with a wag of his head. 

And so old Sally came forth and 
asked the women to step in, and set 


chairs for them, while Lily was taking 
off her gloves and hood by the table. 

“You'll tell me first who you are,” 
said Lily, “my good woman—for I 
don’t think we’ve met before—and 
then you'll say what I can do for 

ou.” 

“Tm the Widdy Glynn, ma’am, at 
your sarvice, that lives beyant Pal- 
merstown, down by the ferry, af its 
plasin’ to you; an this is my little 
girl, ma’am, av youplaze. Nan, look 
at the lady, you slut.” 

She did not need the exhortation, 


for she was, indeed, looking at the 


lady with a curious and most melan- 
choly gaze. 

“An’ what I’m goin’ to say, my 
lady, if you plase, id best be said 
alone ;” and the matron glanced at 
old Sally, and bobbed another courtesy. 

“Very well,” said Miss Walsing- 
ham. “Sally, dear, the good woman 
wants to speak with me alone; so you 
may as well go, and wait for me in 
my room.” 

And so the young lady stood alone 
in presence of her two visiters, where- 
upon, with agood many courtesies, and 
with great volubility, the elder dame 
commenced— 

“Tis what we heerd, ma’am, that 
Captain Devereux, of the Artillery 
here, in Chapelizod, ma’am, that’s gone 
to England, was coortin’ you, my 
oe and I came here, with this little 

irl, ma’am, if you plaze, to tell you, 
if so be it’s thrue, ma’am, that there 
isn’t, this minute, a bigger villian out 
iv (ae brought my poor little 
girl thereto disgraceand ruin, ma’am ?” 

Here Nan Glynn began to sob into 
her apron. 

“Twas you, Richard Devereux, 
ped page oy her marriage—with his 
h on the Bible, on his bended 
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knee. ’Twas you, Richard Devereux, 
you hardened villian—yes, ma’am,that 
parjured scoundrel—({don’t be cryin’, 
you ys that ring there, you 
see, on her finger, Miss, an’ a priest in 
the room, an’ if ever man was wo- 
man’s husband in the sight of God, 
Richard Devereux is married to Nan 
Glynn, poor an’ simple as she stands 
there.” 

“Stop, mother,” sobbed Nan, draw- 
ing her back by the arm ; “ don’t you 
see the lady’s sick.” 

“ No—no—not anything ; only— 
only shocked,” said poor Lilias, as 
white as marble, and speaking almost 
in a whisper ; “ but I can’t say Cap- 
tain Devereux ever spoke to me in 
the way you suppose, t nat’s all. Ive 
no more to say.” 

Nan Glynn, sobbing and with her 
apron still to her eyes, was gliding to 
the door, but her mother looked, with 
a coarse sort of cunning in her eye, 
steadily at the poor young lady, in 
some sort her victim, and added more 
sternly— 


‘ 
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“Well, my lady, *tis proud I am to 
hear it, an’ there’s no harm done at 
any rate; an’ I thought ’twas only 
right I should tell you the thruth, and 

ive you this warnin’, my lady ; an’ 

ere’sthe atturney’s writin’,ma’am—if 
you'll please to read it—Mr. Bagshot, 
iv Thomas-street—sayin’—if you'll be 
plazed to look at it—that ’tis a good 
marriage, an’ that if he marries an 
other woman, gentle or simple, he’ll 
take the law iv him in my daughter’s 
cause, the black, parjured villian, an’ 
transport him, with a burnt hand, 
for bigamany ; an’ ’twas only right, 
my lady, as the townspeople was talk- 
ing, as if it was as how he was thryin’ 
to invagle you, Miss, the desaver, for 
he’d charum the birds off the trees, 
the bloody, wicked, parjurer; and I'll 
tell his Raverence all about it when 
I see him, in the morning,—for ’tis 
only right he should know. Wish the 
lady good-night, Nan, you slut—an’ 
the same myself, ma’am.” 

And, with another courtesy, the 
Glyuns of Palmerstown withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


OF A MESSENGER FROM CHAPELIZOD VAULT WHO WAITED IN THE TYLED HOUSE FOR MR. MERVYN. 


MERVYN was just about this time 
walking up the steep Ballyfermot 
road. It was then a lonely track, 
with overgrown bushes and hedge- 
rows overhanging it; and as other 
emotions subsided, something of the 
chill and excitement of solitude stole 
over him. The moon was wading 
through fiecked masses of cloud. The 
breath of night rustled lightly through 
the bushes, and seemed to follow his 
steps with a strange sort of a sigh 
and a titter. He stopt and looked 
back under the branches of an old 
thorn, and traced against the dark 
horizon the still darker outline of the 
ivied church tower of Capelizod, and 
thought of the dead that lay there, 
and of all that those sealed lips might 
tell, and old tales of strange meetings 
on moors and desolate places with de- 
parted spirits, flitted across his brain ; 
and the melancholy rush of the night 
air swept close about his ears, and he 
turned and walked more briskly 
toward his own gloomy quarters, pass- 
ing the church-yard on his right. 
There were plenty of head-stones 
among the docks and nettles: some 
short and some.tall, some straight 


and some slanting back, and some 
with a shoulder up, and a lonely old 
ash-tree still and dewy in the midst, 
glimmering cold among the moveless 
shadows ; and then at last sighting 
the heavy masses of old elm, and the 
=. peeping front of the “Tyled 

ouse,” through the close and dismal 
avenue of elm, he reached the silent 
front of the mansion. ‘There was no 
glimmer of light from the lower win- 
dows, not even the noiseless flitting 
of a bat over the dark little court- 
yard. His keylethimin. He knew 
that his servants were in bed. There 
was something cynical in his ree-raw 
independence. It was unlike what 
he had been used to, and its savagery 
suited with his bitter and unsociable 
mood of late. 

But his hollow stepsounding through 
the hall, and the stories about the 
place of which he was conscious, 
thrilled him, and he paused. He 
battled with these sensations, how- 
ever, and though he knew there was 
a candle burning in his bed-room, he 


turned aside at the foot of the great 
stair, and stumbled and gro his 
way into the old wainscoted back- 
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parlour, that looked out, through its 
great bow window, upon the haunted 
orchard, and sate down in its dismal 
solitude. 

He ruminated upon his own hard 
fate—the meanness and injustice of 
mankind—the burning wrongs, as he 
felt confident, of other times, and For- 
tune’s inexorable persecution of his 
family, and the stygian gulf that 
a between him and the object 
of his love ; and his soul: darkened 
with a fierce despair, and with un- 
shaped but evil thoughts that hovered 
about him, inviting the tempter. 

The darkness of the place was un- 
wholesome, its associations just then 
horrible, and he would have left it in 
a minute more, for the companionship 
of his candle, but that, on a sudden, 
he thought he heard a sound nearer 
than the breeze that sighed among 
the old orchard trees, and swept 
against the window. 

This was the measured breathin 
of some one in the room. He hel 
his own breath while he listened— 
“One of the dogs,” he thought, and 
he called them quietly ; but no dog 
came. “The wind,then, in the chim- 
ney ;” and he got up resolutely, only 
half satisfied with his own solution, 
designing to open the half-closed 
shutter. He fancied as he did so that 
he heard the respiration near him, 
and passed quite close to some one in 
the dark. 

With an unpleasant thrill of expec- 
tation he threw back the shutters, 
and unquestionably he did see, very 
onidaian »a dark figure in a chair ; 
so dark, indeed, that he could not 
discern more of it than the rude but 
undoubted outlines of a human shape; 
and he stood for some seconds, hold- 
ing the open shutter in his hand, and 
looking at it with more of the reality 
of fear than he had, perhaps, ever 
experienced before. Pale Hecate 
now, in the conspiracy, as it seemed, 
withdrew on a sudden the pall from 
before her face, and threw her beams 
full upon the unmoved figure. A 
slim, tall shape, in dark clothing, and, 
as it seemed, a countenance he had 
never beheld before—black hair, pale 
features, with a sinister-smiling cha- 
racter,and a very blue chin, and closed 
eyes. 

Fixed and freezing with a strange 
horror, and expecting to see it undergo 
some frightful metamorphosis, Mer- 
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vyn stood gazing on the cadaverous 
intruder. 

“ Halloo! who’s that?” cried Mer- 
vyn, sternly. 

The figure opened his eyes, with a 
wild stare, as if he had not opened 
them for a hundred years before, and 
rose up with an uncertain motion, 
returning Mervyn’s gaze, as if he did 
not know where he was. 

“ Who are you ?” repeated Mervyn. 

The phantom seemed to recover 
himself slowly, and only said: “ Mr. 


Mervyn ?” 

s Who are you, sir,” cried Mervyn 
again. 

“ Zekiel Irons.” He answered. 

“Trons! what are you, and what 
business have you here, sir?’ de- 
manded Mervyn. 

“The Clerk of Chapelizod,” he 
continued, quietly and remarkably 
sternly, but a little thickly, like a 
man who had been drinking. Mer- 
vyn now grew angry. 

The (jerk of Chapelizod —here— 
sleeping in my parlour! What the 
devil, sir, do you mean ?” 

“* Sleep—sir—sleep ! There’s them 
that sleeps with their eyes open, sir— 
you know who they may be; there’s 
some sleeps sound enough, like me 
and you; and some that’s sleep- 
walkers,” answered Irons; and his 
enigmatical talk somehow subdued 
Mervyn, for he said more quietly— 

“Well, what of all this, sirrah?”’ 

“A message,’ answered Irons. 
The man’s manner, though quiet, was 
dogged, and somewhat savage. 

“Give it me then,” said iy 
expecting a note, and extending his 
hand. 

“Tve nothing for your hand, sir, 
*tis for your ear,” said he. 

“From whom then, and what?’ 
said Mervyn, growing impatient again. 

“Task your pardon, Mr. Mervyn. 
I have a good deal to do, back and 
forward, sometimes early, sometimes 
late,in the church—ChapelizodChurch 
all alone, sir ; and I often think of 
you, when I walk over the south-side 
vault.” 

“What's your message, I say, sir, 
and who sends it,” insisted Mervyn. 

“ Your father,” answered Irons. 

Mervyn looked with a black and 
wild sort of inquiry on the Clerk, and 
seemed to swallow down a sort of 
horror, before his anger rose again. 

“Youre mistaken—my father’s 
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dead,” he said, in a fierce but agitated 
undertone. 

“ He’s dead, sir—yes,” said his sa- 
turnine visiter, with the same faint 
smile and cynical quietude. 

“Speak out, sirrah ; whom do you 
come from !” 

“The late Right Honourable the 
Lord Viscount Dunoran.” He spoke 
as I have said, a little thickly, like a 
man who had drunk his modicum of 
liquor. 

“You've been drinking, and you 
dare to mix my—my father’s name 
with your drunken dreams and bab- 
ble—you wretched sot !” 

A cloud passed over the moon just 
then, and Irons darkened, as if about 
to vanish, like an offended appari- 
tion. But it was only for a minute, 
and he emerged in the returning light, 
and spoke— 

“ A naggin of whisky, at the Salmon 
House, to rise my heart before I came 
here. I’m not drunk—that’s sure.” 
He answered, quite unmoved, like one 
speaking to himself. 

“ And—why—what can you mean 
by speaking of him ?’ repeated Mer- 
vyn, unaccountably agitated. 

“T speak jor him, sir, by your 
leave. Suppose he greets you with a 
meneaee you don’t care to hear 
it »”» 

“ You’re mad,” whispered Mervyn, 
with an icy stare, to whom the whole 
colloquy began to shape itself into a 
dreadful dream. 

“ Belike yow’re mad, sir,” answered 
Irons, in a grim ugly tone, but with 
face unmoved; “ Twas not a light 
matter brought me here—a message 
—there—well !—your Right Honour- 
able father, that ties in lead and oak, 
without aname on his coffin-lid, would 
have you to know that what he said 
was—as it should be—and I can prove 

‘** What ?—he said what ?—what is 
it ?—what can you prove? Speak out, 
sirrah !” and his eyes shone white in 
the moonlight, and his hand was ad- 
vanced towards Iron’s throat, and he 
looked half beside himself, and trem- 
bling all over. 

“ Put down your hand, or you hear 
no more from me,” said Irons, also a 
little transformed. 

Mervyn silently lowered his hand 
clenched by his side, and with com- 
pressed lips, nodded an impatient sign 
to him. 
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“ Yes, sir, he’d have you to under- 
stand he never did it, and I can prove 
it—but I won't !” 

That moment, something glittered 
in Mervyn’s hand, and he strode to- 
ward Irons, overturning a chair with 
a crash. 

“T have you—come on and you're 
a dead man,” said the Clerk, in a 
hoarse voice, drawing into the deep 
darkness toward the door, with the 
dull gleam of a pistol-barrel just dis- 
cernible in his extended hand. 

“Stay—don’t go,” cried Mervyn, in 
a piercing voice ; “I conjure—I im- 
plore—what ever you are, come back 
—see, ’m unarmed,” (and he flung 
his sword back toward the window.) 

“You, young gentlemen, are always 
for drawing upon poor bodies—how 
would it have gone if I had not looked 
to nn sir, and come furnished ?” 
said [rons, in his own level tone. 

“T don’t know—I don’t care—I 
don’t care if I were dead. Yes, yes, 
’tis true, I almost wish he had shot 
me.” 

“Mind, sir, you’re on honour,” said 
the Clerk, in his old tone, as he glided 
slowly back, his right hand in his coat 
pocket, and his eye with a quiet sus- 
picion fixed upon Mervyn, and watch- 
ing his movements. 

‘T don’t know what or who you are, 
but if ever you knew what human 
feeling is—I say, if you are anything 
at all capable of compassion, you will 
kill me ata blow rather than trifle 
any longer with the terrible hope that 
has been my torture—I believe, my 
insanity all my life.” 

“Well, sir,” said Irons, mildly, and 
with that serene suspicion, of a smile 
on his face, “if you wish to talk to 
me you must take me different ; for, to 
say truth, I was nearer killing you 
that time than you were aware, and 
all the time, I mean you no harm! 
and yet if I thought you were going to 
say to anybody living, Zekiel Irons, 
the clerk, was here on Tuesday night, 
I believe I'd shoot you now.” 

“You wish your visit secret: well, 
you have my honour, no one living 
shall hear of it,” said Mervyn. “Go 

“T’velittle to say, your honour ; but, 
first, do you think your servants heard 
the noise, just now?” 

“The ald woman’s deaf, and her 
daughter dare not stir after night-fall. 
You need fear no interruption.” 
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“Ay, the house is haunted, but dead 
men tell no tales. ’Tis the living I 
fear. I thought it would be darker— 
the clouds broke up strangely—'tis as 
much as my life’s worth me to be 
seen nearthis Tyled House ; and never 
you speak to me nor seem to know 
me when you chance to meet me, do 
you mind, sir? ’'m bad enough my- 
self, but there’s some that’s worse.’ 

Tis ay reed, there shall be no re- 
cognition,” answered Merv yn. 

“There’s them watching me that 
can see in the clouds or the running 
waters what you’re thinking of a mile 
away, that can move as softas ghosts, 
and can grip as hard as hell, when 
need is. So be patient for a bit 
—I gave you the message—TI tell 
you tis true; and as to my proving it 
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at ‘present, I can, you see, and I can’t; 
but the hour is coming, only be pa- 
tient, and swear, sir, upon your soul 
and honour, that you won’t let me 
come to perdition by reason of speak- 
ing the truth.” 

“On my soul and honour I mean 
it,’ answered Mervyn. “Go on.” 

“Nor ever tell, high or low, rich or 
poor, man, woman, or child, that I 
came here ; because—no matter.” 

“That I promise too, for Heaven’s 
sake, go on.” 

“If you please, sir, no, not a word 
more till the time comes,” answered 
Trons; “I'll go as I came.” And he 
shoved up the window-sash and got 
out lightly upon the grass, and glided 
away among the gigantic old fruit- 
trees, and was lost before a minute. 





TO PYRRHA. 


HORACE, BOOK I, ODE 5. 


Say, Pyrrha, lovely maid, 

What tender youth reclining at thy feet 
Fragrant with liquid odours sweet, 
Basks in thine eyes’ soft lustre, 
In that cool grotto’s shade 
Where roses cling and cluster? 


For whose enraptured eye 
Dost thou those sweet neglectful fingers ply, 
That into careless plait have braided 
Each golden-yellow tress— 
Thine own unstudied loveliness, 
Which no false art has aided ? 


Alas! how oft he’ll weep 
Thy broken vows, and fickle gods bemoan, 
Propitious once, now hostile grown ! 
How oft (yet new to unrepaid devotion), 
He’ll wonder at the storms that sweep 
O’er Love’s once-tranquil ocean ! 


Who, finding thee all fair, 
All smiles to-day, still hopes—ah, ‘too confiding ! 


Thy love, thy charms wil 


rove abiding,— 


Nor ‘dreams that ere the morrow 
Will veer the changeful air, 
And turn his joy to sorrow! 


Alas! unhappy they 
For whom Love’s surface smiles, and smiles untried! 
That J’ve escaped the fickle tide 
The temple-wall with votive slab declareth ; 
Wh here, dripping from the fatal spray, 


Hang dedicate, a lover’s trappings 
To that dread Power which Ocean’s sceptre 


ga 


areth. 
R. D. 
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ALISON’S LIFE OF LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


Tuat Sir Archibald Alison is not a 
very deep thinker nor a very learned 
historian, we have not now for the 
first time to discover. As a writer it 
would be hard to match him for 
wordiness, wind, bad grammar, blun- 
dering rhetoric, for a style at once 
pretentious and slipshod, like a dwarf 
floundering heavily along on stilts 
which he never mounted before. 
Many of his sentences show that 
graceful union of big phrases with 
small ideas which goes by thename of 
penny-a-lining. It takes him about 
a dozen pages to express what ordin- 
ary beings would have better said in 
one. Few sparkles of fresh thought 
or happy imagery light up the turbid 
flow of a narrative overladen with 
heavy truisms and parrot-like repeti- 
tions. He lacks even the art of re- 
peating himself in different words, or 
of rubbing up his commonplaces to 
look like new. Even in the volumes 
before us, we are told at least six 
times within a hundred pages, that 
Napoleon, after Tilsit, hoped erelong 
to get together a hundred and eighty 
ships of the line from all parts of Eu- 
rope, but that Lord Castlereagh res- 
cued his country betimes from so 
menacing a danger by his prompti- 
tude in bombarding Copenhagen and 
sending troops to Portugal. 

Let us, however, be quite just. 
Boil down those heaps of letterpress 
to a fraction of their present bulk; 
from what remains work off every 
thing foreign or of doubtful worth ; 
and you will find at last a certain bod 
of facts never before collected, whic 
some future Gibbon or Arnold may 
clothe in befitting guise. So, too, from 
Sir A. Alison’s latest work may we 
extract a good deal of really useful 
knowledge regarding the life of one 
whose memory had, for many years, 
lain tarnished and turned to nought 
by the ignorance or the prejudices 
of an age bred up in the noise of a 

eat popular revulsion from the 
Tecan of the days of George ITI.* 


Now, however, while men’s eyes are 
opening to the evils of too wide a 
departure from olden usage, while 
the voice of the ruder many begins 
in their ear to sound a little less 
divine than the voice of the more en- 
lightened few, the time is come for 
rendering full justice to the character 
of such a man as he, whose steady 
courage carried out the Irish Union, 
whose rare foresight launched Sir 
Arthur Wellesley on the tide of his 
Peninsular successes, and whose un- 
flinching perseverance kept ever rais- 
ing up new barriers against the vault- 
ing ambition of Europe’s mightiest 
foe. From the book before us it 
seems clear that the best abused 
statesman of modern days was, per- 
haps, the one of all others who least 
deserved any show of unkindly treat- 
ment at the hands of his own country- 
men; of all at least whose political 
passions could still burn low at the 
call of patriotism and common sense. 
Whatever faults we may find with 
the biographer’s style and way of 
working, let us be thankful for the 
light his pages have certainly thrown 
on the many great services rendered 
not more, perhaps, to England than 
to the world at large by Robert Ste- 
wart, Lord Castlereagh. 

Of course so big a writer as Sir 
Archibald could not think of putting 
us off with a mere biography. Hardly 
any biographer indeed does, in these 
days, care to keep himself within the 
natural bounds of his pretended theme. 
On one plea or another the lives of 
such men as Goldsmith, Burke, Ho- 
garth, are made the pegs for a detailed 

istory of their several times; so that 
what ought to have been the central 
figure of a given scene gets sadly 
dwarfed and dimmed in the crowd of 
surrounding objects. Our writers, like 
our painters, are fast forgetting the 
good old rules .of perspective and 
right proportion. All things great 
and little are huddled together as it 
were on one plane, like the different 


* Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, with Annals of Contem- 
rary Events in which they borea part. In three volumes. Blackwood and 
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parts of a Chinese picture. In the 
present volumes the “annals of con- 
temporary events” take up a good 
deal more room than the lives of the 
two men whoplayed indeed no trifling 
part therein. There may have been 
some excuse for presenting us with a 
full summary of Irish history during 
the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; but why should Sir Charles 
Stewart’s share in the Peninsular 
war compel us to fight over again the 
battles and sieges of a period already 
exhausted in the works of Napier, 
Gurwood, Gleig, and Alison liimself? 
And why, again, are all the particulars 
of Bonaparte’s later campaigns to be 
foisted on the reader whe wishes to 
hear about Lord Castlereagh alone ? 
Did Napoleon act under Lord Castle- 
reagh’s orders, or was Wellington him- 
self a mere tool in the hands of his 
Adjutant-General, Sir C. Stewart ? 
And what shall we say for the logic 
that finds a parallel to such wild 
sprawling in the fact—not generally 
known by the way—that Czesar’s 
Commentaries “contained full details 
of the Gallic and civil wars?” Let 
us hope that Sir Archibald may never 
be called on to write the life of some- 
body who commanded a brigade be- 
fore Sebastopol, or of some official 
underling who did his little best 
towards crushing out the Indian re- 
bellion. 

But our business just now is less 
with the biographer than with the 
more conspicuous of his two heroes. 
Robert Stewart, second Lord London- 
derry, but better known for most part 
of his life as Lord Castlereagh, was 
the son of an Irish gentleman, Robert 
Stewart, of Ballylawn Castle, who 
became successively, within a few 
years, Baron Stewart, Viscount Castle- 
reagh, and Earl of Londonderry. 
Robert the younger, his father’s eldest 
son, was born on the 18th June, 1769. 
Scotch by origin, as the name would 
show, his family had been settled in 
the north of Ireland for nearly a 
century and a half. To his earlier 
ancestry and to the English blood in- 
herited from his mother, may be 
traced back some of the leading traits 
in her son’s character; his sober 
judgment, his calm self-control, his 
unconquerable strength of will ; while 
from other and more Irish sources he 
may have drawn those finer charms 
of mind and manner, the sweet san- 
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guine temper, the large comprehen- 
sion, the soldierly promptitude, both 
of thought and deed, which keep con- 
tinually showing themselves in the 
history of his life. Something, too, 
must be said for the influences that 
helped to mould his early boyhood, 
for the careful teaching of a talented 
mother, and for the good example 
set him by a father conspicuous, we 
are told, “for every manly and Chris- 
tian virtue.” 

At seventeen, young Robert’s cour- 
age and self-sacrifice were put to a 
sore proof by the upsetting, on Strang- 
ford Lough, of a boat, containing him- 
self and a boy of twelve, who could 
not swim. For more than an hour, 
at three miles from shore, did the 
elder boy keep his little comrade’s 
head above water, until the friends 
who put off to the rescue found the 
latter quite senseless, and the former 
paralysed from the cold. Some weeks 
later young Stewart went toSt. John’s, 
Cambridge, where during a brief stay 
of about a twelvemonth, he seems to 
have worked hard and acquitted him- 
self well, both as a scholar anda gen- 
tleman. To judge from letters written 
during his vacation travels, the youth 
of seventeen had at least as keen an 
appetite for the beauties of Welsh 
scenery as for lessons in mathematics 
and moral philosophy. Thereis reason 
enough, we dare say, to regret the 
utter loss, by shipwreck, of so many 
papers bearing on this part of Lord 
Castlereagh’s career. 5 his nine- 
teenth year, young Stewart left Col- 
lege to go upon “the grand tour.” 
During the next two years a growing 
taste for politics seems to have saved 
him from too keen a pursuit of the 
pleasures offered at every turn to 
young men who roam at large through 
the chief cities of Europe. For such 
a mind there was ample store of ex- 
citement in pondering on the state of 
affairs at home, in reading the debates 
of the English Parliament, in follow- 
ing the first steps of that mighty re- 
volution, which was erelong to make 
a slaughter-house of the gayest city 
in the world. 

In 1790, not long after his return 
home, young Stewart won his way by 
dint of hard fighting and heavy pay- 
ments into aseat in the Parliament of 
College-green, as second member for 
county Down. Like several of his con- 
temporaries, he was hardly turned of 
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age when he made his first plunge into 
the sea of practical politics. In a 
parliament like that of College-green 
aman of Stewart’s years and senti- 
ments could scarcely help falling into 
line with the party of reform. The Act 
of 1793, for admitting Roman Catho- 
lic freeholders to the franchise found 
one of its warmest advocates in the 
younger member for Down. Havin 

taken the first step towards a repea. 
of the old harsh laws against men of 
a different creed from that of the 
ruling minority, Stewart, like Pitt, 
was ready to go yet further in due 
time. Already had he written to a 
member of the Government, inveigh- 
ing strongly against any more attempts 
to withhold the reforms demanded 
ever more and more loudly by Irish- 
men of all classes and creeds. There 
was no choice left, he avowed, but to 
“govern Ireland by reason, or unite 
her to Great Britain by force.” Ina 
union of the two kingdoms he foresaw 
the only sure ground of lasting good for 
Ireland, but that would most likely 
come to pass of itself, if some atten- 
tion were only paid at once to the 
more reasonable demands of his 
countrymen. As a matter of policy 
alone, some kind of concession should 
be made at once, to whichever party, 
Protestant or Catholic, the Govern- 
ment might deem the more dangerous. 
In seeming accordance with these 
views were the measures taken by 
the new Viceroy, Lord FitzWilliam. 
A thorough repeal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities began to loom in 
sight, when the outcry raised both in 
Ireland and England frightened the 
English Government into a partial 
retracing of its steps, and Lord Fitz- 
William’s successor had to oppose 
the very motion which Grattan, on 
the faith of recent promises, had 
been encouraged to bring forward, the 
hopes of temperate reformers were 
once more nipped in the bud, and 
fresh cause for seditious language and 
evil plottings was given to that long 
rampant party of disorder, which, 
under plea of striving for a due share 
of political rights, sought nothing less 
than the utter overthrow of British 


rule in Ireland. 

Besides his political duties, Mr. 
Stewart entered the Irish Militia on 
its being called out by Government 
to replace the disbanded corps of 


Volunteers, in February, 1793. The 
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French war being then on our hands, 
and the United Irishmen having al- 
ready begun to plot with their fellow- 
Jacobins on the Continent, it became 
the part of all loyal gentlemen to aid 
in geting, Soe country from the 
attacks of both outward and inward 
foes. While the member for Down 
was maintaining the cause of free- 
dom for Roman Catholics, and the 
right of Ireland to free trade with 
India, the new Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Londonderry Militia seems to have 
bestowed his spare time on mastering 
those other duties, a knowledge of 
which might any day be needed in a 
country but thinly garrisoned with re- 
gular troops, and overcharged with 
the elements of civil strife. Nor, 
hopeful as he might be of maintain- 
ing peace at home, did the young 
statesman follow the lead of older and 
more famous men in making light of 
the struggle which had lately begun 
between French Republicanism and 
European order. Even in those early 
days of a war to which others foretold 
a speedy ending, he could only ex- 
press his deep amazement at the vast 
resources opened out to a nation whose 
whole capital, whether in wealth or 
men, or national spirit, could be turned 
to use against any number of foreign 
assailants. The ease with which 
France recruited her armies as fast as 
the sword kept thinning them ; the 
little time it took to transform her 
ragamufiins into decent troops, that 
“made up in madness and numbers 
what they wanted in discipline;” the 
endless supply of soldiers and warlike 
stores available in a country “where 
manufactures were idle” and landlords 
at the mercy of mobs, all these things 
conspired to render him doubtful of 
an early issue to a struggle which he 
could only liken to “a battle between 
a fair, honest gentleman, and a shar- 
per with loaded dice.” 

In April, 1794, Mr. Stewart married 
a daughter of the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, a lady whose charms of per- 
son, manners, and mind, made her the 
cynosure of many a highbred circle, 
and the lifelong ornament of her hus- 
band’s home. The year 1796 saw his 
father’s promotion to an earldom, and 
his own appointment as Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. In February of the fol- 
lowing year, he virtually succeeded 
Mr. Pelham as Chief Secretary to the 
Irish Government. Lord Castlereagh 
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had now entered on a career of office 
which, with rare intervals, lasted 
throughout his life. Those first years 
of wedded happiness were years of 
much anxiety for himself, of storms 
and great darkness for all Ireland. 
Roman Catholics and Protestants 
everywhere joining hands and storing 
up arms for a general rising against 
their rulers ; Protestants and Roman 
Catholics erelong harryingeach other’s 
homes, and hunting each other to a 
cruel death ; Irish militiamen distin- 
guishing themselves for butchery, 
plunder, and readiness to run away ; 
a few weak regiments of the line at- 
tempting, with the aid of a few thou- 
sand English militia, to do the work 
cut out for a large army ; treason, 
havoc, bloodshed, famine, raging more 
or less throughout the land; French 
fleets hovering about the Irish coast, 
and a small body of French troops 
driving before it a much larger force 
of volunteers and militia at Castlebar ; 
the northern rebellion of 1797, fol- 
lowed by the far more fearful rising 
of 1798 in the south ; wholesale mas- 
sacres at Wexford, Scullabogue, and 
elsewhere, avenged by a wholesale 
slaughter of the rebel runaways from 
the rout of Vinegar Hill; such, in 
few words, was the picture which poor 
Ireland presented up to the close of 
1798. By that time the neck of the 
Rebellion had been fairly broken, but 
many months had yet to pass before 
peace and order could be thoroughly 
restored to a country where old anti- 
pathies of race and creed had been 
wrought up to a pitch of unutterable 
fierceness, by a long course of wrong- 
doing, real or fancied, on either side. 
How best to heal the wounds of a 
kingdom thus cruelly suffering, partly 
from causes natural to the people, 
partly from the effects of long-con- 
tinued misrule, wasthe question which 
Lord Cornwallis and his Irish Secre- 
tary had, now more than ever, to try 
and solve. A firm but lenient policy 
towards the disaffected, and a steady 
marching towards such a union of the 
two islands as would strengthen Eng- 
land’s moral hold on the bulk of her 
Irish subjects, were points on which 
the two, almost alone among the 
many of their own party, were tho- 
roughly agreed. Concession after vic- 
tory would come, they thought, with 
much better grace than concession 
brought about by fear. Sooner or 
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later the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics would inevitably be allowed. 
Was it not better, by a timely yield- 
ing, to cut off so fruitful a source of 

opular disaffection? Thenceforth, 

reland should be treated no more as 
an English province, but rather as 
an equal sharer with England in all 
the blessings of constitutional freedom. 
Let the claims of the Presbyterian 
party be fairly heard. Let Catholic 
peers and commoners be enabled to 
sit and vote in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by the side of their Protestant 
fellows. Let the question of tithes 
be reconsidered. Let a moderate rate 
of pay be granted, on fair conditions, 
to the members of a priesthood still 
powerful for good or evil. So thought 
the virtual heads of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and so too thought the minister 
to whom Lord Cornwallis himself 
looked for the final sanction of his 
public doings. But Pitt was fearful 
of going too far, and estranging the 
party whose help seemed specially 
needful for carrying out the projected 
union. If the Protestants worked 
against him, all hope of a union would 
die away. When they had ensured 
the suceess of his leading stroke, it 
would be time enough to conclude 
his bargain with the other side. Un- 
luckily there was a hidden rock in 
his way, which his wonted foresight 
could not discover in time. 

Better helpmates in the fulfilment 
of his main purpose Pitt could hardly 
have desired than the Lord Lieuten- 
ant and his Chief Secretary—for so 
Lord Castlereagh had at length been 
formally named, on the retirement of 
Mr. Pelham. Before the end of 1798 
they had already broken ground in 
futherance of a work they were im- 
patient to get done while the iron 
was hot. From the Roman Catholics 
there was nothing to fear, if not much 
to hope. Inthe commercial districts 
a union with England found general 
favour. But against the measure were 
marshalled all whose profits, interests, 
or personal influence seemed threat- 
ened in any way by the removal of 
Parliament from Beene- seem to 
Westminster. The citizens and bar- 
risters of Dublin, the great Protestant 
landlords, the middle-class Orange- 
men of the North, the purchasers of 
seats in the Irish Parliament, joined 
in opposing a change which many of 
them, doubtless, held to be fraught 
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with evil, not only for themselves, but 
for the country at large. In the Irish 
Parliament, all these interests found 
a voice loud enough to daunt any 
statesman a whit less bold than Lord 
Castlereagh. But the Irish Secretary 
never flinched from his work. Hos- 
tile meetings out of doors, and hostile 
speeches within the Parliament, rat- 
tled harmlessly against so stout a 
shield. Happen what might, the 
Union should come to pass. To that 
end a majority in either house must 
be got together by hook or by crook. 
Of course there was some dirty work 
to do, but perhaps few ministers of 
that time could have come off with 
cleaner hands, and it was not in Ire- 
land alone that public servants had 
their price. Money was needed and 
sent from England ; but most of the 
bribing got itself done in the shape of 
places, peerages, and promotions ; of 
methods, in short, not quite unknown 
to the politicians of a later age. It is 
the worst drawback to public life that 
it tends too often to establish, in men’s 
minds, two different standards of prac- 
tical right and wrong. But with all 
due deductions, there rests a large 
balance of very high praise for Lord 
Castlereagh’s share in the memorable 
conflict of 1799. But for his cool 
pluck, unwearied patience, and fine 
tact, the opponents of the Union 
might have followed up their first 
victory by several more. When Lord 
Cornwallis had well-nigh despaired of 
further efforts to deal successfully 
with a party made up, as he held, for 
the most part, of knaves and fools, 
his younger and more sanguine lieu- 
tenant dreamed only of certain tri- 
umph. To the indignant eloquence 
of such speakers as Grattan, Plunket, 
Ponsonby, and Bushe, he could offer 
nothing in reply but the calm convic- 
tions of a shrewd thinker, and a sound 
patriotic statesman, as reflected in the 
words of a very indifferent speaker. 
Cool without flippancy, and bold with- 
out rashness, courteous of manner, 
but firm of purpose, ready at all times 
either to resent a personal insult, or 
to face an angry assembly in behalf 
of a most unpopular cause, he won 
the respect of his onmnce and 
astonished his anxious friends by the 
steadiness wherewith he fought his 
way through every hindrance which 
self-interest, or mistaken patriotism 
could raise before him. Five months 
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of the year 1800 went by amidst 
furious debates in the House of Com- 
mons,and ever loudening uproaramong 
the whilom loyalists of Dublin and the 
North, before the Bill of Union, pro- 
posed for the second time in January, 
was carried through its last stage in 
the Commons by a majority of sixty- 
five, on the 7th of June. 

Once safe through the Lower House, 
the Bill speedily became law ; and not. 
slowest to accept the Union were many 
of those members who had so long 
striven to avert it. In most parts 
of the country a vague feeling of sub- 
mission, half sullen, half hopeful, 
to the new order of things, began 
speedily to hush down the surgings 
of popular discontent; and even in 
Dublin, the Lord Lieutenant could 
hear his name blessed by those who 
had hitherto regarded him as the 
sworn foe of Irish freedom. For 
him and Lord Castlereagh, however, 
there was still much trouble in store. 
The pledges given to their supporters 
had to be made good, but it was only 
under great pressure that his Majesty 
allowed his ministers to keep their 
word. And when the sixteen new 
peers had at length been made, and 
all claims to compensation for dis- 
franchised boroughs, lost seats, and so 
forth, duly adjusted, the worst hitch 
of all was yet tocome. The Roman 
Catholics had been assured, both by 
Pitt and Cornwallis, that certain steps 
in their favour would be taken as soon 
as possible after the Union had become 
law. The commuting of tithes, the 
repeal of the Test Acts, the payment 
of their clergy, were among the first 
reforms on which they in their turn 
might surely reckon. But here the 
King was inexorable. Whatever his 
ministers had promised, he could not 
go back from his coronation vows. 
Powerless to bend so stubborn a mas- 
ter, Pitt refused to serve kim on con- 
dition of breaking hisown word. The 
King let the great minister go his 
way. At once the Lord Lieutenant 
and his Chief Secretary prepared to 
follow Pitt’s example, holding office 
only until the arrival of their succes- 
sors. 

Lord Castlereagh was in London 
when Pitt and the more liberal of his 
colleagues resigned their places in the 
Imperial cabinet. Under the com- 
bined effects of anxiety, overwork, 
and final disappointment, he fell ere 
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long into a fever of some weeks’ dura- 
tion, which kept Lord Cornwallis in 
a state of serious alarm for the issue. 
In spite, however, of illness and 
thwarted aims, his voice and pen 
were alike busy in Ireland’s service 
during the first session of the United 
Parliament in 1801. His state papers 
on the Roman Catholic question put 
the merits of the case before his 
readersin words of such telling weight 
and clearness as few statesmen of his 
day could have surpassed. His me- 
moir on the right way of commuting 
tithes by a mode of valuation revisable 
from time to time, according as money 
might fall in value; and another 
paper embodying his views on the 
military defence of Ireland, prove 
how thoroughly the young statesman 
of thirty-one deserved the praises 
lavished upon him by his late col- 
leagues, and the new preferment even 
now awaiting him at the hands of the 
Addington ministry. In his speeches 
also of this period, Pitt discovered 
large proof of “first-rate talents,” 
which would always be found arrayed 
on the side of order, against “ that 
bitterest enemy of human happiness, 
Jacobinism.” 

As President of the Board of Con- 
trol, under Mr. Addington—a _ post 
which entailed on him who held it 
no pledge of hostility to the Roman 
Catholic claims—Lord Castlereagh 
became the friend and firm ally of 
India’s greatest governor-general, 
Lord Wellesley. But for the support 
thus timely given him at home against 
the worrying interference of the East 
India Directors, the conqueror of 
Tippoo Sahib would never have suc- 
cael in crushing the great Mahratta 
leagueand planting the British colours 
before Kurnaul. By setting his face 
against all attempts to narrow the 

wer and hamper the movements of 
1is Goverpor-General, Lord Castle- 
reagh rendered his country the great- 
est possible service at a very critical 
time. Feeling that in those days 
India must be governed on the spot, 
he would have nothing to do with the 
local patronage, would let nothing 
but a regard for the public welfare 

ide him in the choice of candidates 
for Indian office. When Pitt, for a 
few short months, returned to power 
in 1804, his old colleague retained his 
post until Lord Camden’s retirement 
a year after placed him at the head 
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of the War Department. Here Lord 
Castlereagh found room for the dis- 
play of those military talents which 
his Irish experiences had first drawn 
out. His plan for an attack on the 
Boulogne flotilla wanted nothing, it 
seems, to insure its success, but guns 
of longer range than were then known 
to the English navy. The zeal and 
judgment he showed in despatching 

dy after body of British troops to 
attack France on the side of North- 
ern Germany would, in all likelihood, 
have turned back the tide of French 
conquest ten years before its time, if 
Prussian cowardice, following on the 
sudden blow which Napoleon dealt 
the Austrian arms at Austerlitz, had 
not broken the strength of that Euro- 
pean coalition which Pitt had striven 
so hard to set in movement against 
the common foe. Knowing what 
British soldiers could really do, Lord 
Castlereagh had prepared to send out 
from these islands a force of sixty 
thousand men, which with the aid of 
ten or twenty thousand Hanoverians, 
would have done memorable service 
against the left wing of the French 
army. But Prussia’s time-serving 
frightened Austria into the peace of 
Presburg. The news of Austerlitz 
brought Pitt’s days to an untimely 
close ; and the new ministry, of which 
Lord Castlereagh was not a member, 
had no heart for a European war. Ne- 
glected by his English allies, whose 
means werenow frittered away insmall 
bootless undertakings, and beaten at 
Friedland by the enemy whom a few 
months before he had routed with 
heavy loss at Eylau, the Russian 
emperor made his peace with France 
just as Lord Castlereagh, once more 
established in the War Office, was 
straining every nerve to cement anew 
the alliances of 1805. 

The twenty thousand men whom 
the War Minister of the Portland 
Cabinet sent out under Lord Cath- 
cart, were not after all to be sent in 
vain. By the secret articles of the 
Treaty of Tilsit, all Europe was to be 
summoned, on pain of consequences, 
to close its ports against English 
merchandise, and declare war against 
England. Napoleon’s first move to- 
wards collecting a mighty fleet lay in 
the seizure of that of Denmark. It 
was needful for England, by fair words 
or by force, to take that fieet out of 
the Imperial clutches. The Danes 
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having scouted her offer to keep their 
ships in pawn until the war should 
be ended, Lord Cathcart’s army pro- 
ceeded to bombard Copenhagen with 
such success that in three days the 
enemy yielded, and eighteen sail of 
the line, besides frigates, gunboats, 
and stores innumerable, were towed 
away by Admiral Gambier for British 
use. It was the master-stroke of that 
campaign. Bonaparte stormed and 
blustered, as he might well do, and 
the outcry raised by the English 
Opposition re-echoed rather more 
sincerely the horror he chose to feign 
at a deed so damaging to his own 
schemes of wholesale robbery. The 
blow in truth was cruel, and defensi- 
ble only on the ground of dire neces- 
sity, on the plea that Danish neutrality 
was really none at all. 

Equally prompt, and far less open 
to blame, were the measures taken to 
rescue the fleets of Portugal and 
Sweden from the grasp of Napoleon 
and his new ally. With the timely 
help given to the latter by our ships 
and soldiers, the Russian fleet was 
shut up in its own harbours, and the 


passage of the Sound closed against 


foreign intruders. While Junot was 
marching on Lisbon, a British fleet 
was waiting to escort the Portuguese 
royal family and men of war to their 
temporary asylum in the Brazils. A 
project for attacking Spain in the 
New World was set aside only by the 
sudden call for British interference 
in her behalf at home. A large 
British army landing in Portugal 
drove the French troops before it at 
Rolica and Vimeira, and forced their 
leaders into a convention which in- 
sured the freedom of our Portuguese 
allies, if it did not wholly satisfy their 
brave deliverers. Sir John Moore’s 
bold advance into Spain paralyzed for 
a while the movements of the French 
armies ; and, though against Lord 
Castlereagh’s wishes the troops that 
Moore led back to Corunna were 
brought home by his successor, the 
War Minister had no idea of being 
thus foiled in his scheme for the 
deliverance of Spain. Another army 
landed in Portugal under the com- 
mand of him whose name had already 
linked itself with the victories of 
Assaye and Vimeira. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was the leader on whom 
Lord Castlereagh’s hopes had long 
been fixed, and to whom his Lordship 
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would, if he might, have intrusted 
the chief command of the force which 
he had twice led to victory before the 
arrival of Sir John Moore. This 
time, however, hws lordship’s tact 
and firmness opened out to his. young 
favourite that road of never-ending 
glory which, with all his proven 
merit, he would else have waited long 
enough to tread. It is not the least 
of England’s debts to the War 
Minister of 1809 that he had both 
the foresight and the courage to place 
her fortunes in the hands of a soldier 
whose match, all things considered, 
the world has never seen. 

By this time Napoleon’s naval force 
had, in one way or another, been so 
greatly weakened as to quench all 
fears in England for her safety from 
attack bysea. But Lord Castlereagh 
had yet other irons in the fire. While 
Wellesley was driving the French out 
of Portugal, and helping the Spaniards 
by his march to Talavera, his friendly 
chief at the War Office had matured 
a plan for crippling the common 
enemy on the side of Belgium. He 
proposed to maketheisle of Walcheren, 
at the mouth of the Scheldt, a base 
for the movements of a large British 
force against Antwerp, and the great 
fleet lying near it. His scheme, if suc- 
cessful, would have robbed Napoleon 
at the least of an important strong- 
hold, a well furnished arsenal, and 
some thirty-eight more ships of the 
line. Unluckily his colleagues were 
slow to second him.; much time was 
spent in taking the opinions of lead- 
ing officers at home ; the King, not 
Lord Castlereagh, selected his com- 
mander-in-chief ; and the expedition 
sailed into the Scheldt on the 30th 
July, four months after the plan of it 
had first been formally laid before 
the Cabinet. Late as it was, there 
was time enough to get up to Ant- 
werp had his Lordship’s counsels been 
carried out by the general command- 
ing. But Lord Chatham was neither 
bold nor soldier-like. Precious time 
was dawdled away before Flushing, 
and even after its fall, until Ant- 
werp, which ought to have been taken 
by a sudden push, became too strongly 
guarded to fear assault from an army 
already reduced by fever from 40,000 
to 24,000 men. The troops were 
withdrawn to Walcheren, and ere 
long to England ; and Lord Castle- 
reagh found himself cursed by an 
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impatient people and a partisan press 
for a failure which arose from utter 
disregard of his own repeated warn- 
— plain commands. 
fore the illstarred expedition left 
England, a plot had already been 
formed among his colleagues to get 
rid of their War Minister. Over the 
brewing of it there hangs a darkness 
which Sir A. Alison does not enable 
us wholly to dispel; but it certainly 
seems as if the ablest member of the 
Government was sacrificed to the 
vanity, prejudices, or personal ill will 
of one inferior to him in every thing 
but powers of speech. At any rate 
Canning’s share in a business far from 
creditable to all concerned, provoked 
Lord Castlereagh into sending him a 
challenge, which led to his being 
seriously wounded, and to both com- 
batants having to resign their posts. 
Whatever blame might fall on the 
challenger himself, his opponent’s un- 
derhand conduct towards him for 
several months past gave birth to un- 
favourable comments from every side; 
and he himself might well feel indig- 
nant, not only at his colleagues’ treach- 
ery, but still more at the cowardice 
which gave to his removal the air of 
a public reprimand for his seeming 
share in the Walcheren disasters. 
From September, 1809, to February, 
1812, Lord Castlereagh served his 
country as plain member for County 
Down. While his late colleagues 
carried on the Peninsular War so 
feebly as to disgust the conqueror of 
Talavera, and neutralize all his bro- 
ther’s efforts to aid him from the Fo- 
reign Office, where he had succeeded 
Canning, the late War Minister spoke 
out like a man in defence of that bold 
policy which Wellington had not been 
readier to enforce than his old patron 
torecommend. Against a half-hearted 
Government, a powerful Opposition, 
and a people frightened at the first 
symptoms of a warlike reverse, he 
alone kept the hearts of his coun- 
trymen up to the work before them, 
and shamed his own party into a dim 
belief in the eventual triumph of 
British arms under a leader of such 
roven merit as Lord Wellington. 
he drain of gold to the Continent, 
and the growing need of it for the 
troops in Portugal, added not a little 
to the thorns which beset that leader’s 
ath. As one of the committee for 
inquiring into the causes of this drain, 
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Lord Castlereagh sided with Mr. Van- 
sittart against those who traced the 
high price of gold to an excess of paper 
currency rather than the greater de- 
mand for goldabroad. A majority of 
the committee having recommended 
an early return to the system of cash 
payments, his powerful pleadings 
against a step, to his thinking war- 
ranted neither by facts nor sound 
reasoning, had no small share in evok- 
ing from the House of Commons a 
vote accordant with his own views. 
The year after, in February, 1812, 
Lord Wellesley’s retirement from a 
post where he found himself but ill 
supported, opened the way for Lord 
Castlereagh’s return to office as Fo- 
reign Minister under Mr. Perceval ; 
whose death in May, followed by 
Lord Wellesley’s failure to form a 
broad-bottom ministry, and Lord 
Moira’s failure to form a Whig one, 
left the Government pretty nearly as 
it was before. 

Under his new chief, Lord Liver- 
pool, the new Foreign Minister took 
the lead not only in the House of 
Commons, but also virtually in the 
Cabinet, which thenceforth ceased to 
be what Wellington, writing from 
Spain, had lately called it, a Republic 
of a Cabinet. As leader of the Com- 
mons he made up with his great in- 
dustry, sound common sense, un- 
daunted courage, and commanding 
presence, for those defects of style | 
sins against rhetoric, on which even 
Lord Brougham has laid more than 
needful stress. Nor is it fair to say, 
with the latter critic, that the power 
he undoubtedly wielded over the 
Lower House was owing rather to 
his standing as a Minister, than to 
his mental gifts asa statesman. His 
faulty metaphors and clumsy phrases 
were but the outer froth and scum 
beneath which flowed a deep stream 
of practical wisdom, close reasoning, 
and suggestive thought. As virtual 
leader of the Cabinet he once more 
set himself to feed the war on a scale 

fitting his country’s place among 
the European powers. Men and 
money flowed into Wellington’s cam 
until he could muster an Englis 
army of more than 50,000 men, strong 
in cavalry, and well found in every 
way. Nearly as large a force was 
distributed at Gibraltar and other 
— about the Mediterranean Sea. 

hrough his means the Turkish 
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Court, informed of Bonaparte’s de- 
signs against Turkey, as broached to 
Alexander at the Tilsit meeting, was 
straightway induced to make peace 
with Russia and Great Britain, while 
Sweden was won back to her old al- 
liances by the hope of ruling that 
Norway for which Prince Bernadotte 
had lately besought Napoleon in vain. 
Once more, in 1813, did the French 
Emperor, so lately a fugitive from 
Russian snows and vengeance, lead 
forth fresh swarms of conscripts to 
repair the losses of last year. But 
this time Alexander, Blucher, and 
Bernadotte were mustering against 
him the forces of Northern Europe, 
while Wellington, victorious the year 
before at Salamanca, was about to 
surpass all his former triumphs by 
the utter rout inflicted on the French 
at Vittoria. After a year of hard 
fighting and fearful bloodshed on 
either side, of much wavering on the 
part of Austria, and double-dealing 
on that of Bernadotte, of unparalleled 
disasters to the French in Spain, and 
of gradually darkening fortune to the 
French armies in Central Europe, 
the Allies, now strengthened by Aus- 
tria, had made such good use of their 
great victory at Leipsic as to have 
driven Napoleon across the Rhine, 
and inclined that spoilt child of for- 
tune to listen, at least for the moment, 
to offers of peace on terms which a 
wiser man would have been but too 
thankful to have the power of accept- 
ing. But in spite of the gloomy 
faces surrounding him at home, and 
the daily narrowing circle of his outer 
defences, the inveterate gambler was 
bent on playing one stake more. 
That stake was played and lost, after 
a struggle, while disunion among the 
Allies had nearly aided his own quick 
generalship in carrying him safely 
through. 

In all this trying period Castlereagh 
had no child’s work to do. His hands 
and his brain were alike unwearied 
in furtherance of his long-cherished 
scheme for overturning the great 
Jacobin empire, whose very existence 
boded shame and ruin to civilised 
Kurope. Through his own personal 
efforts, or those intrusted to his 
agents, he kept the coalition from 
falling asunder at very critical mo- 
ments, turned its leaders away from 
the pursuit of private ends and the 
indulgence of private passions to the 
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great question of ways and means 
for insuring the common good, and 
saving Europe from like dangers in 
time tocome. His presenceamong the 
Allied Princes proved more than once 
of special service during the latter 
days of the war. But for his bold in- 
terference at the Council of Bar-sur- 
Aube, in February, 1814, Blucher’s 
army would not have been reinforced 
by part of Bernadotte’s, and instead 
of Blucher’s proposed march on Paris, 
the Grand Army would have continued 
its late retreat, until it had once more 
been scattered by one of Napoleon’s 
sudden charges, or broken up by the 
growing <dissensions among its chiefs. 
By him, too, was drawn up the Treaty 
of Chaumont, signed on the Ist 
of March, whereby the four great 
powers were bound to carry on the 
war with equal forces, should the 
French Emperor reject the terms now 
proffered him. Friends and foes alike 
bore witness to the wonders wrought 
by his presence in the allied camp ; 
to him only they seemed to look on 
the one hand for a fair hearing of dis- 
puted questions, on the other for 
means of keeping “all the horses of 
the great waggon at steady work.” 
Looking at all he did, and at the 
chaos of warring elements out of 
which he had to evolve some kind of 
order, as he best might, within a given 
time, we for our part can only wonder, 
not that he did some things deserving 
blame, but that he ever fought his 
way to results so fraught, on the 
whole, with lasting good. It is hardly 
too much to say, that Lord Castle- 
reagh had more to do than any other 
single man of his day with the mili- 
tary movements that ended in Bona- 
— expulsion from the scene of 
1is unenviable triumphs. 

He had nothing, however, to do 
with the piece of generous folly which 
consigned the public enemy to a re- 
treat so dangerously near his old do- 
minions as the isle of Elba. While 
the Emperor of Russia was taking 
this unwise step, Castlereagh was at 
Dijon, busied with Italian affairs, 
and bent on revoking Lord W. Ben- 
tinck’s unauthorized proclamation to 
the Genoese. In refusing to give 
back to Genoa her old self-govern- 
ment, he but carried out, however 
harshly, his favourite scheme of sur- 
rounding France with powerful king- 
doms instead of small republics. For 
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a like reason, perhaps, added to the 
difficulty of doing otherwise, he made 
no demur to the retention of Venetia 
by his Austrian ally. Among his 
~ points, there certainly could not 

e reckoned any great share of that 
finer sentiment which shrinks from 
sacrificing a state, however small, to 
the wants of its larger neighbours, 
and refuses to ignore the memories of 
a brilliant past, in order that Ahab 
may enclose Naboth’s vineyard in 
one ringfence with his own lawful 
domains. In the case of Norway, 
however, which came on for discus- 
sion at the Paris conferences, Lord 
Castlereagh seems to have felt the 
cruelty of transferring a people from 
the yoke they loved, to that which 
they heartily hated; but Alexander 
had long since given his word to the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and Alex- 
ander was at once a powerful prince, 
and in the main an honourable man. 
Yet the wedding of Norway to her 
next door neighbour and near kins- 
woman seems hitherto to have an- 
swered well, while the attempt to 
strengthen Holland by a like arrange- 


ment with Belgium proved erelong as 
signally abortive as Austria’s efforts, 
for the last twelve years, to break 
down the national spirit of her Hun- 


garian subjects. Scouting alike the 
newfangled doctrines born of the 
French Revolution, and the claims of 
language, race, or past history, to a 
deciding vote in the settlement of 
political questions,Castlereagh studied 
the map of Europe, with one eye care- 
fully fastened on its former bound- 
aries, while the other marked out the 
changes needful, as he thought, for 
guarding the world alike from the 
turbulence of French ambition and 
the steady progress of Russian power. 
For these twofold ends did he now 
and afterwards agree that Austria 
should retain so strong a footing in 
Italy, that Prussia should be en- 
riched with part of Saxony, that the 
German states should be formed into 
a federal union, that France recalling 
her old princes, should also be thrust 
back into her olden bounds; that a 
new kingdom of Poland should be 
raised up on the skirts of Russia, sub- 
ject indeed to a Russian master, but 
governed as a free country, by her 
own laws. All these points, how- 
ever, took time to settle, and the sit- 
tings of the Vienna Congress, which 
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began in September, were often 
marked by debates as stormy as if 
enemies, not allies, had been gathered 
round the Council board. 

Between the Peaceof Paris, in May, 
and the great meeting at Vienna, 
Lord Castlereagh had returned home 
to reap his share of the honours and 
rewards awaiting all who had helped 
to bring about the glorious ending of 
so longa war. From his Sovereign 
he received the Order of the Garter, 
an honour always confined to persons 
of the highest rank, or else of the 
highest merit. His father, the Earl 
of Londonderry, was promoted to the 
rank of Marquess. fo the House of 
Commons his services were acknow- 
ledged in flattering speeches from 
every side, in the graceful eloquence 
of his old rival Canning, and the 
hearty plainspeaking of Radical W hit- 
bread. A gratulatory address to the 
Throne passed the Commons, by a 
general show of hands ; and fora time 
Lord Castlereagh’s name was sweet 
in the mouths of his rejoicing country- 
men. 

But the true time for rejoicing was 
not yet come. While France was 
trying to settle her long disordered 
affairs, and the allied powers were 
wellnigh coming to blows about Sax- 
ony, Poland, and other bones of vari- 
ance ; while Murat was playing a deep 
game in Italy, and Castlereagh, urged 
on by the whole British people, was 
vainly trying to bind over the Conti- 
nental powersto promptaction against 
the Slave Trade, Bonaparte was al- 
ready wearying of his island-retreat, 
and watching for a fair moment to try 
one more throw with fortune. Four 
days after Castlereagh had landed at 
Dover on his way to Parliament, just 
as the great Congress was about to 
close its sittings, there came to Vienna 
the startling news of Napoleon’s land- 
ing in the Gulf of San Juan, on the 
lst of March, 1815. The Congress 
did its duty: the armies of Europe 
were once more called out to punish 
the bold invader of the public peace ; 
and Lord Castlereagh, who had just 
before taken his place in the Com- 
mons amidst deafening cheers, found 
himself once more driven to plunge 
his hand very deep into the nation’s 
pocket. Butthe Hundred Days passed 
over, and Napoleon’s star had set in 
black night. By the 7th of July, 
Castlereagh reached Paris in time to 
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aid vane in checking the venge- 
ful proceedings of Blucher and his 
Prussians against the people of that 
city. Owing greatly to the efforts of 
these two men, Paris was only spoiled 
of those works of art which the 
French had carried off from foreign 
countries, her own rightful property 
being religiously left untouched. To 
Lord Castlereagh may also be given 
the credit of having sent Napoleon to 
end his unquiet life at St. Helena, the 
fittest place to which so incurable a 
brigand could have been consigned. 
It is very well to talk of courtesy to 
a fallen foe ; but that move had been 
tried already once too often, and this 
time good care was taken that the 
peace of Europe should not again be 
threatened, at least by the same of- 
fender. 

Sternly just towards the chief cri- 
minal, Lord Castlereagh was not for 
pressing hard on the French nation. 
In the debates which followed his 
arrival at Paris, he had to hold the 
balance even between Alexander’s in- 
terested kindness on the one hand, 
and the cruel purposes avowed by 
Austria and Prussia on the other. On 
the 20th November was concluded 
the final treaty of peace between 
France and the Allies, a treaty found- 
ed on the principle of securing the 
largest amount of substantial good to 
Jurope at the smallest possible sacri- 
fice of French pride and power, a 
treaty which left France where she 
had stood in 1790, with her frontier 
fortresses untouched, all save one, and 
the charge of paying only thirty-eight 
million pounds in. return for damages 
rated at twelve hundred millions. 

With peace came trying times, both 
for the government and people of 
Great Britain. A bad harvest, an 
overstocked labour-market, a stag- 
nant trade, a largely contracted cur- 
rency, the swift spread of a great 
Chartist conspiracy, turned the year 
1816 into one of sorrow rather than 
joy. The popular impatience of fiscal 
burdens—an impatience which Castle- 
reagh might well call “ignorant”—- 
forced the Government to surrender 
the income-tax before its time, and 
thus add many millions to the perman- 
ent public debt. Owing to the di- 
minished revenue, the army estimates 
had to be cut down to a point far be- 
low that of sound economy ; and the 
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general breaking up of that staff 
which Wellington and Castlereagh 
between them had brought into such 
excellent working trim led, in the 
course of years, to the signal breaking 
down of all our military departments 
in the first year of the Russian war. 
The Ministerial efforts to put down 
disaffection and relieve distress, were 
hailed by the Opposition with a storm 
of abuse which found too willing an 
echo in the country at large. But 
Brougham, Ponsonby, Grattan, Macin- 
tosh, Burdett, spent all their shafts in 
vain on the stout front of a leader who 
cared little enough for mere noise or 
fine theories so long as his followers 
were found obedient to his call. By 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and postponing for two years more the 
resumption of cash payments, he suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the Chartist 
outbreaks of 1817, and putting fresh 
life for the moment into our drooping 
trade. About the same time his re- 
monstrances and persuasions, backed 
by the influence of the Russian empe- 
ror, won over the smaller states of 
Europe to forestall the period origin- 
ally decreed at the Vienna Congress 
for the final extinction of the Slave 
Trade. In September, 1818, Castle- 
reagh left England peaceful and seem- 
ingly prosperous to share in the 
mingled gaieties and business that 
marked the Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. At this meeting it was settled, 
mainly by Wellington’s advice, that 
France should at once be freed from 
the foreign troops billeted on her, by 
way of precaution, two years before. 
Early in 1819 things were looking 
very fair at home, when the sky be- 
came suddenly overcast, owing not 
wholly indeed, as Sir A. Alison 
avows, but partly, no doubt, to a vote 
of the Commons in favour of Peel’s 
report on the currency question. The 
inevitable resumption of cash pay- 
ments was fixed for the second month 
of 1820, in spite of protests from Lord 
Castlereagh, and earnest prayers for 
delay from the bankers and merch- 
ants of London and Bristol. Distress 
and discontent followed on one an- 
other’s heels, culminating erelong in 
mass meetings like that which ended 
so bloodily at Peterloo, or in murder- 
ous plots like that which Thistlewood 
and his gang of deperadoes brewed 
against the ministers themselves. As 
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if bent on making things worse, the 
Government, including Lord Castle- 
reagh, laid on new taxes in order that 
the sinking fund—in itself a blunder— 
should be kept up to its pro er 
strength. A fair measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform was still fated to be 
a boon withheld. Abroad, revolution 
was already stirring in Spain, in Italy, 
in South America. Foreign Enlist- 
ment Acts failed to arrest the popu- 
lar sympathy with the insurgents in 
New Spain. A yet worse trouble 
awaited the tottering ministry in the 
movements of Queen Caroline after 
the death of George III. After the 
virtual defeat of their efforts to di- 
vorce her from her loving and faithful 
husband, they determined, through ex- 
cess either of loyalty or patriotic zeal, 
to stand by the master whose disgrace 
they shared. Canning alone resigned 
office. The rest went through a stiff 


course of hooting by the mob, the Ra- 
dical Press, and the Whigs in general, 
until, in due time, people grew tired 
even of finding fault ; and the Queen 
herself ceased to court the attentions 
of the Whig leaders. As early as 1821, 
his Majesty found himself once more 


in favour with his forgetful subjects, 
and bidding fair to verify Lord Castle- 
reagh’s prediction, that he would soon 
be the most popular man in his own 
dominions. 

Meanwhilethe Foreign Minister had 
acted faithfully to his cherished prin- 
ciples in refusing to adopt for England 
the programme put forth by our late 
allies at the Congress of ee and 
carried out by one of them during the 
Congress of Laybach. England pro- 

, tested, less boldly indeed than she 
might and should have done, against 
the alliance formed by Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, to put down revolu- 
tion in the states-nearest themselves. 
It was not with her consent that Na- 
ples and Piedmont were reconquered 
by Austrian arms, nor did her minis- 
ter encourage Alexander in his inter- 
ested championship of the Greeks 
against Turkey. In his instructions 
to Wellington, who was to represent 
England at the Congress of Verona, 
summoned for September, 1822, Lord 
Londonderry—for to that title he had 
now succeeded—strongly urged the 
right of Spain to manage her own af- 
fairs, unchecked by the interference 
of any foreign power; while, with 
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regard to Greece and the Spanish- 
American colonies, whatever might 
be done towards acknowledging their 
independence, should be done by 
England on her own account, ham- 
pered by no formal agreement with 
any of the allies. With the Italian 
question we had no more concern, 
since that had been taken out of our 
hands; and even about Greece not a 
word was to be said until Russia and 
Turkey had first been brought to 
terms. Here spoke the practical 
statesman whose conservative lean- 
ings did not prevent him from accept- 
ing the results of a successful revolu- 
tion, and from maintaining the right 
of every nation to choose its own form 
of government without let or hin- 
drance from its neighbours. And the 
policy thus foreshadowed was that 
which our statesmen have ever since 
pursued, and the letter containing 
these instructions seems to have been 
word for word the same with that 
which, after his Lordship’s unhappy 
death, was delivered to the Duke by 
the next Foreign Minister, Mr. Can- 
ning. After this, let us say no more 
of the mingled falsehood and sham 
sublimity expressed in Canning’s 
avowal of his having called the New 
World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old. 

In July, 1822, Lord Londonderry 
brought forward a bill for abating the 
prevalent distress by a partial suspen- 
sion of the Currency Act of 1819. 
This was nearly his last appearance in 
public life. The doom of a mind 
overworked and overworried was al- 
ready upon him.. In the House of 
Commons he forgot all about the des- 
patch he held in his hands. At home 
he displayed all kinds of nervous fears 
about his approaching mission to Ve- 
rona. The letters he wrote became 
less and less legible. The gentlest of 
men became fretful and full of mis- 
trust. His Majesty himself remarked 
the change, and expressed his fears 
for the issue. At Wellington’s ur- 
gent entreaty his physician went off 
to Cray Farm, in Kent, and took all 
possible precaution against the dan- 
ger feared by his Lordship’s friends. 

ut a penknife belonging to his dress- 
ing-case had, somehow, been over- 
looked, and on the 12th August, the 
third morning after Dr. Bankhead’s 
arrival, his Lordship cut his throat. 
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It was a deadlier access of the com- 
laint which attacked him once be- 
ore, at the end of his first great 

struggle to carry out the Union with 

Ireland. 

His funeral, meant to be private, 
was largely attended by statesmen of 
all parties. -Among the crowd that 
followed the hearse to the gates of 
Westminster Abbey, some few raised 
a shout of hatred and derision, which 
was afterwards taken up by the Radi- 
cals of the Press, and has, from time 
to time, been ignorantly repeated by 
all whose acquaintance with his pub- 
lic deeds has been founded on the 
careless statements of his natural foes. 
With all its faults, this work of Sir 
A. Alison’s will serve as a new light 
to all dispassionate readers for the 
studying of a character heretofore but 
little understood. The memory of 
Castlereagh, like that of a Pitt or a 
Wellington, will improve with age. 
His character, like theirs, is remark- 
able for its balanced strength, its 
lofty self-reliance, its honest boldness, 
its calm practicality, its steady, yet 
swift-working force of will. Of his 
statesmanship enough has been shown 


already to prove his freedom from any 
foolish belief in the right divine of 


kings. It was not until Napoleon 
rejected the first offers of peace made 
by the Allies in 1814, that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh agreed to shut him and his 
family out from the French throne ; 
nor would he consent to proclaim the 
return of the Bourbon dynasty, until 
France herself, speaking through her 
apparent leaders, had clearly signalled 
her desire to render homage to the 
heir of Louis XVI. Preferring order 
to anarchy, and the reign of law to 
that of armed force, jealous for the 
rights of nations as well as kings, for- 
ward to maintain a fair balance of 
power whether between stateand state 
or between different classes of one 
nation, impelled, in short, by a strong 
regard for practical justice asit showed 
itself to a mind at once generous, so- 
ber, and clearseeing, he held on the 
even tenor of his way at whatever 
cost of passing popularity; his face 
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set equally against Jacobinism on the 
one hand and a Holy Alliance on the 
other, against an armed democracy 
threatening to override Europe, and 
armed despotisms trampling on the 
liberties of Italy and Poland. In 
England he opposed Parliamentary 
Reform on the same grounds which 
made him a steady champion of 
Emancipation. During the first years 
of his English ministry he so deve- 
loped his country’s warlike resources 
as to win for her a place in the Euro- 
pean councils higher than she had 
ever enjoyed since the days of Chat- 
ham. As a minister in his office, he 
was famous for the amount of work 
got through in the shortest time, not 
slovenly nor at second-hand, but with 
his own brain and under his own eye. 
His state papers, if neither terse nor 
brilliant, are full of calm reasoning 
and weighty thought. His speeches, 
better doubtless to read than hear, 
betray a noble scorn for the malice of 
his opponents,and a large acquaintance 
with many different fields of practical 
politics. Into his private life the bio- 
grapher has given us fewer glimpses 
than we had a right to look for; 
but those glimpses are all in his fa- 
vour. Kindly to all dependents, 
courteous to his equals, openhanded 
without extravagance, brave at all 
times in whatever dangers, warm- 
hearted, high-principled, temperate in 
all his pleasures, and simple in his 
habits, of a wonderfully even temper, 
which hisspoilt beautyofawife must of- 
ten Lcenpdaletelad tnanenetiaaia 
life to have retained the love of his 
household and nearest friends, and to 
have quietly forced his way into the 
esteem and admiration of many who 
had begun with rating him far below 
his mark. That the name of one so 
worthy to rank with the first states- 
men of his country should so long 
have pointed the jeers and railings of . 
so many writers and speakers in these 
realms, speaks ill for that love of fair 
play which Englishmen pride them- 
selves on being, of all men, readiest to 
show. 
































THEY were very precious, and repre- 
sented four thousand pounds, money 
value. There were two sprays to en- 
circle the head like a wreath. There 
was a comb, a necklace, ear-rings, and 
a brooch. They all lay nestling to- 
gether in little creeks and burrows 
of rich blue velvet, shining like glow 
worms. The casket lay before me 
open, on the table—before me, the 
constituted guardian of these trea- 
sures. 

There was to be a wedding far 
away in the great Pontifical city, and 
these precious gifts were to be poured 
out into the bride’s lap on the eve 
of the nuptials. In the pardonable 
lunacy of this period—at which he 
himself will perhaps wonder some 
years later—the rapturous husband 
had ordered out these treasures, and 
kept his jewellers working double 
tides to have them ready. They have 
just been brought home under convoy, 
and the casket lies open before me. 
This is Tuesday evening. On Mon- 
day next the marriage takes place 
outside the walls of the city of the 
Popes, and I, the friend of this hus- 
band in posse, have consented to take 
personal charge of this precious load. 

There are locks and double locks— 
the casket itself mimicking the out- 
side of a despatch box respectably. 
Some one suggested an outer skin or 
case ; but the head of the firm, in con- 
sultation, pronounced that such de- 
fence would be no real protection, and 
that the simple shamming of a des- 
patch box would be the most effec- 
tual security. And it was decided 
accordingly that, disguised as a des- 
patch box it should go, with no more 
than half an inch of wood or leather 
between it and the outside world. 
From the date of this ominous discus- 
sion, held at about6 P.M. on the Tues- 
day evening—the: Dover mail going 
down at half-past 8—I began to feel 
sensible symptoms of uneasiness, not 
unlike the early qualms of sea-sick- 
ness. Fresh from the University, 
young, full of hope, I relished this 
guardianship amazingly at a distance ; 
but it was not until the moment of 
departure, when I took the casket by 
its stiff leathern strap into my hand to 
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descend to the cab, that the serious 
responsibility first flashed upon me ; 
it then occurring to me that peace of 
mind and tolerable assurance of its 
safety was only to be purchased by 
never relaxing my fingers for an instant 
from the stiff strap. This disagree- 
able notion took possession of my 
fancy, and worked itself into a hun- 
dred awful shapes, and before we had 
reached Dover a sort of nightmare 
conviction had taken possession of me, 
that in all human probability there 
was to be for the wretched guardian, 
no sleeping, no eating, save under con- 
ditions of strictest inconvenience ; no 
walking, no lying down; in short, he 
was to be chained like a felon to this 
odious yet precious companion. These 
unpleasant shapes were afterwards 
modified considerably, and did not in 
reality embody such inconveniences. 
Down to the town of Dover, where 
we embarked on board H. M. Royal 
Mail Steamer, a period of over two 
hours, the casket lay upon my knees, 
my fingers firmly clutched upon the 
strap; and I could see, with uneasi- 
ness, that it excited the curiosity of 
the five other passengers, to whom I 
then imputed the most felonious de- 
signs, but who, I am now convinced, 
were simply mystified by its eccentric 
and conspicuous position, and the 
astonishing power of endurance in the 
knees that bore it. 

How in the cabin of H. M. Royal 
Mail Packet I leant back in a seat 
with the casket still upon my knee, 
and how in that fatal position, con- 
ceded by all to be one of encourage- 
ment to the fell enemy of those who 
go down to the sea in ships, I did 
battle with the gradual encroach- 
ments of sickness, need not be told 
here; how [ at last, after the regular 
period of suffering, dropped asleep for 
an instant, and awoke with a shriek, 
clutching at every object near at hand, 
need not either be let out. With the 
morning, and with the sun, I took a 
brighter and less hypochondriacal view 
of things. I carried the casket from 
the packet to the station at Calais. I 
carried the casket tenderly from the 
station in Paris to a cab, selecting a 
cabman with a look of primeval in- 
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nocence. I carried it from the cab to 
that other station of the Lyons Rail- 
way. I ate a hasty portion of roll, 
and butter, upon it ; I drank a hastier 
cup of coffee, upon it; at times I 
sat upon it; at times I put my 
feet upon it; at times I laid it under 
the seat. Yet, having to go down 
every three minutes or so, to feel if it 
was safe; it seemed wiser to restore 
it to its old position. At times I 
placed it in the network over my 
head, straining my neck every mo- 
ment to see that it was safe, and fin- 
ally at the Empereur Hotel at Marseil- 
les, I actually took it to bed with me, 
and in the morning was conscious of 
acute suffering, and severe abrasion 
in the left side, from a sudden thrust 
of a sharp corner of the casket in the 
night. 

The oe sailed at noon on Thurs- 
day; the casket still never left my 
sight. At 11 a.m. it took breakfast 
with me in a private chamber, oc- 
cupying a chair beside me, all to it- 
self; we took another cab together 
down to the “Docques,” casket and 
T inside, the heavier baggage outside ; 
we got on board together safely, went 
down into the cabin, secured our berth, 
and at last, in a tolerable security, I 
breathed a free breath. 

But, before having got thus far on 
the journey, there were one or two 
things which I had time to take note 
of, even while suffering this grievous 
peine forte et dure. The first was, 
that onthe platform at London-bridge 
I had seen a huge truck of luggage, 
clearly of the monstrous feminine 
character ; black funereal chests, more 
tall than broad, containing who knows 
how many mysteries. Perhaps, into 
this shape it worked itself during the 
qualms and horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, perhaps the damning evidence 
of some fearful crime. But in the 
fact of female luggage monstrously 
developed, overgrown, unfairly out of 
proportion, there was surely no mar- 
vel ; it was the two figures that walk- 
ed behind, following the heap close, 
that attracted me. One was a tall 
burly man, much swollen after the 
fashion of fat foreigners, when they 
incline to obesity, and which gives 
more the idea of distention than of 
sound honest fat; not unconnected, 
too, with a suspicion of bracing. His 
face, also, was round and tallowy, and 
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smoothly shaven, save only so far as 
a trim and square moustache, and he 
wore a comfortable travelling cap, 
with a tassel. 

There was a lady with him in a 
round velvet hat, and a veil down, 
that came exactly to her mouth, and 
tantalized, and at the same time dis- 
couraged. The contrast to the burly 
barytone—for so I dubbed him—was 
striking indeed ; she was so slightly 
made, so graceful, moved so airily, 
and as to all that could be seen of her 
face possessed the most exquisitely 
rounded chin. Looking after them as 
they passed—barytone, baggage, and 
the beautiful chin—I almost forgot 
for a few seconds the precious deposit 
in my hand. 

Isaw them nextat Paris, in the Cus- 
toms’ Office, where the huge trunks 
were being disembowelled. The huge 
trunks seemed bursting with precious 
things. One of the disembowellers 
having done his savage work, sweeps 
away the huge monster to make room 
for others, and thus brings the direc- 
tion close under my eye—a coronet 
also under it—‘“S. E. Le Comte 
Becco, Palazzo Becco, Firenze.” 

I say to myself, still clutching the 
diamond casket, that it was easy to 
see the tokens of rank and breeding. 
Do as you will, you cannot hide such 
things under a bushel. Ancient li- 
neage always will betray itself. It 
did not occur to me at the moment 
that this betrayal was owing to a 
very conspicuous card, and was in 
that sense no self-betrayal ; and also 
that I had previously set down the 
Count himself as a burly barytone, 
and busily associated him with the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

la them again at Marseilles. 
The monster trunks were being tilted 
up on the roof of the huge omnibus 
for Service du Chemin de Fer. I saw 
them at the door; and presently the 
round velvet hat, with veil still down 
to her chin, got in. After her toiled 
up the steps the portly barytone 
Count. It was a business of much 
heat and struggle. A sadly ill-condi- 
tioned aristocrat as I could well make 
out. A fellow wrapped up in his own 
comforts and selfish humours, as in 
that heavy braided Arab’s wrapper in 
which he was swathed. She was an 
angel of sweetness and good temper. 
But what situation did she fill about 
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his odious person- -companion, daugh- 
ter, waiting-woman, wife, dge— 
all convertible terms with him ? 

There was a scent bottle—a flask 
of eau de cologne—presently dropped 
by his odious fingers—omnibus by 
this time rolling away down into the 
town. It had rolled away under the 
seat where she sat, and was for the 
moment irrecoverable. This set him 
grumbling—launching out by and-by 
into louder abuse, sprinkled with 
plentiful French oaths ; though it was 
plain that it was his own clumsy 
fingers, and they alone, that were ac- 
countable for the mischief. She never 
spoke nor remonstrated ; but accepted 
this cruel treatment with sweetest 
resignation. 

“Stupid !” I heard him say, sput- 
tering the words under his breath ; 
“did I not tell you to take charge of 
it before I got in. You will never 
attend to what I say, with that 
mawkish air of yours. Bah! I have 
no patience with you !” 

The injustice of this attack was so 
flagrant, I could not forbear ; and 
with a glance at the precious 
casket, still across my knees, I said : 
“Patience, sir, a little patience. A 
few minutes more and we shall be at 
the hotel, and you will have your 
perfume bottle. Rest assured that it 
is in safety under some corner of the 
seat, unless time has, indeed, decayed 
away the floor of this ancient vehicle, 
and it has fallen through.” 

The only reply he gave me was a 
scowl. She lifted her veil, and repaid 
me with a view of a charming face, 
perfectly consistent with that promise 
in the chin. I encouraged her—poor 
child—with a smile; and I could see 
she was reassured by the notion, that 
at least so far as the hotel she should 
not want a protector, or a sort of moral 


7. 

ere then was the Empereur Hotel, 
and here we descended for the night. 
Obese Count Barytone and his white 
slave, it appears, were to put up here 


also. Happily, he did not discover 
that I was about to stop there until 
his heavy baggage was got in; for he 
made no concealment of his disgust 
when I brushed by him in the pas- 
sage. I openly smiled, with ill-con- 
cealed contempt ; to her I cast an- 
other of those reassuring glances of 
comfort, as who should say: “Be of 
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good cheer, lovely one ; there is a pro- 
tector for you under the roof, and the 
number of that protector’s chamber is 
49, numero quarante neuf. Fear 
nothing.” 1 this I threw into one 
glance of astonishing meaning, and I 
think she understood me. 

At twelve o’clock sailed the Capi- 
tole, “Direct Service,’ in the slang 
of their ticket. A lovely day. Sun 
shining on the gay streets of Mar- 
seilles, as in a scene out of an opera. 
As before stated, I shared my couch 
with the precious diamond casket, 
and passed a night of sad discomfort; 
for there were two things on my 
mind—the diamonds and the diamond 
eyes—the dull insensate precious 
stones, and that other living casket, 
infinitely more precious, whose ac- 
credited protector and knight-cheva- 
lier I now considered myself in a sort 
of sacred sense. “ Sleep, gentle lady,” 
I found myself murmuring, “the 
flowers are closing. Good night! 
Good night, beloved. To be near 
thee; to be near thee,” I murmured, 
adapting lLongfellow’s well-known 
lines to the situation. 

By noon then, as stated, I was in a 
cab, making for the “Docques ;” and 
should have made the Docques very 
speedily, but for a slow-going, heavily- 
laden vehicle, which kept ‘before us 
persistently ; no doubt, also making 
for the Docques. There was a. phy- 
siognomy about one of the Patagonian 
trunks standing up gauntly on the 
roof, which I thought I recognised. 
A strange feeling came over me. 
Could there be truth in that sense of 
a mysterious chain that links kindred 
hearts together—unseen, unfelt—yet 
drawing the two by a wonderful law. 
It made ms thrill; and though at the 
moment, I was conscious of a kind of 
lumbar soreness, reaching even to 
acute pain, owing to carrying a heavy 
casket so many hours on my knees, 
I almost immediately forgot all sense 
of suffering. 

In a few moments we had passed 
the hugely-laden cab triumphantly, 
yet not without a sad protest on my 
part. Be of good cheer, I said (in- 
ternally), as we went by (keeping my- 
self carefully concealed), He is with 
thee, and watching over thee from 
afar ! 

_From the bright decks of the Ca- 
pitole I saw them arrive; I saw their 
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heavy baggage swing over into the 
hold, and the huge Patagonian chest 
(Her box; tenderly, more tenderly, 
ye bearded sailors!) tilted down into 
Erebus. Then I saw bulky Count 
Barytone toil up the steps painfully, 
discharging his venom as S ascended. 
Him followed closely, accepting all 
sweetly, and without a murmur, that 
tender Cenciface. No name is as yet 
known to me for her. Let me hold 
you at the font, gentle maid, and 
christen you, temporarily, “ Cenci.” 
You shall be known to me evermore 
as Cenci. 

I shall not forget the look of Count 
Barytone as he reached the deck, and 
his eye fellon me. His lips moved 
with a shower of indistinct oaths, and 
I could see we were to dislike each 
other cordially from that moment. 
Gladly I accepted his defiance of 
hate, and was glad to meet him any 
where, on ship deck or dry land, ready 
to do battle. But for Cenci, a tinge 
of pale colour lighted up her cheek ; 
for she knew that her champion and 
standard-bearer was with her. Un- 
consciously thus, and though it were 
fated that I was never to address a 
single word to her, still this sense of 
moral support thus imparted, must 
have been of inestimable value, as to 
strengthening and comforting her. 

Iapproached them, and spoke words 
of course. Why should I be deterred 
by the brutal humours of the man? 
“The man at the wheel tells me,” I 
said, assuming a nautical manner ; 
“the man at the wheel tells me that 
we shall have what he calls a Beaw 
trajet. I concur with the man at the 
wheel ; we shall have a Beau trajet— 
we ought to—have—a—Beau trajet!” 
This was said slowly, and with a 
strange meaning. 

What I sought to convey, thinly 
disguised under the forms of an in- 
different remark, was that there was 
an influence “aboard” (not on board), 
superior to the vulgar force of storms 
and tempest, and which would send 
us gliding over the smooth waters, not 
to be disturbed by a ruffle. This 
compliment was so delicately implied, 
that I think it was imperceptible to 
the dull appreciation of the monster. 

She understood me. ‘“ The wind,” 
I continued, “is Nor-Nor-East. The 
wind is favourable—very favourable,” 
(another meaning look condensed 
here). This while I was standing, 
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with the casket hanging conspicu- 
ously from one hand, and my arm was 
growing a little fatigued. 

“Come down,” growled the Count. 
“ Come away—why do you keep me.” 

“Tn an instant, dear,” she said: 
“first let me thank this gentleman, 
who was so kind about the scent 
bottle !” 

I saw that the memory galled him; 
but as this was a quasi introduction, 
he had to check his boorish ways, and, 
with a forced constraint, murmured 
some grudging words. 

That thirty-six hours’ voyage was 
to me a voyage to Paphos in Cleopa- 
tra’s own galley. It was all war and 
love, in the most delicious contrast. 
I loathed him ; and he, I knew well, 
heartily reciprocated that animosity; 
for his treatment of that poor siffer- 
ing lady that accompanied him grew 
every hour more barbarous. I could 
see, every hour, as opportunity and 
intimacy favoured, that he was a 
brute and domestic tyrant. He was 
wasting her precious existence awa 
by his treatment ; and she was speed- 
ing fast, too fast, to that other world 
where the wicked shall cease to 
trouble and the weary are at rest. I 
yearned to approach him privately, 
and whisper, “ Come with me—let us 
make for a secret place on the fore- 
deck—where we may have this busi- 
ness out: the first mate will see fair.” 

At last, so odious was my presence 
to him, that he kept below as much 
as he could, and appeared but seldom. 
She came there often ; for those pale 
cheeks were the sea-breezes healthful. 
It was I who prescribed that treat- 
ment. “Be as much,” I said, “in the 
open air as possible—shun the cor- 
rupt atmosphere of the cabin ; for you 
it is death.” And here again, with 
this simple expression, I contrived to 
throw such a world of meaning, that 
I think if I had been speaking hours 
I could not have conveyed more. I 
spoke, as it were, by way of Parable. I 
was fast gaining a strange and curious 
influence over her. 

Soon a sort of confidence sprang up 
between us; and I often detected the 
pale Cenci-like face fixed on me pen- 
sively, as I sat, sometimes near her, 
sometimes opposite ; with the casket 
all the time in the old familiar posi- 
tion on my knees, at other times dis- 

i anton under a cloak upon 
which I sat. It thus had the effect 
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of raising me very high, and lent a not 
unnatural nor yet ungraceful dignity 
to my figure. Sometimes she called 
me over to her, and then I took it 
with me, and sat upon it beside her, 
or rested it in the old familiar position 
upon my knees. 

Gradually I won upon her. I saw 
she was struggling with a new and 
hitherto unfelt fascination, and that 
her strength was every day growing 
weaker. She did not, indeed, tell me 
her history; at least I wrung it gently 
and soothingly from her reluctant 
lips, and I shall not forget the tumult 
of my heart, the triumph, the elation, 
when she told me that HE—the hu- 
man porker, who, at this pleasant 
hour of the morning, when we are all 
breakfasting on the blue and silver 
Mediterranean waters, is still a-bed, 
or, more strictly speaking, a-berth— 
that HE, I say, was no more to her 


than a legally constituted guardian— 
in plain words, a sort of remote uncle 
on the mother’s, or, perhaps, grand- 
mother’s side. 

All this while the casket had never 
quitted me an instant. It was of in- 


convenient size, scarcely portable, for 
it was a foot and a half long by a foot 
broad. I took it with me on to the 
deck ; I took it with me into the ca- 
bin; I took it with me on to the pad- 
dle wheels, where I loved to commune 
quietly with the blue Mediterranean, 
under moonlight; I took it with me 
into the seclusion of my berth; it 
came to breakfast ; it came in to din- 
ner. I sat beside her, and we both 
put our feet on it. 

“Tell me,” she said, in her sweet 
accents, the second morning, as we all 
sat at breakfast—he, the swine was 
still in bed—“ tell me one thing ; may 
I make a guess, and will you tell me if 
I guess right ?” 

I answer enthusiastically, “Yes— 
a hundred times, yes.” 

“Well,” she said, “I am going to be 
inquisitive, very inquisitive. But I 
know well why you always carry about 
with you that strange-looking case. 
You are invested with a diplomatic 
character. You are in the nature of 
an ambassador to High Powers. You 
are carrying important despatches, 
and that case contains the papers !” 

She looked at me triumphantly and 
smiled. 

I smiled, too, consciously. It was 
not a foolish idea. Had they been 
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my own jewels I would have told her 
without an instant’s hesitation. As 
it was, the whole thing was half way 
to my lips. Though, after all, was it 
senerous to be thus reticent with 
ver ? Still, that character of diplomat- 
ist was infinitely more flattering, and 
I could not bring myself to wave it 


* Ah !” she said, “I can read it in 
your face. I saw it from the very 

ginning. Trust a woman’s penetra- 
tion to find out the true character. 
Neither did it need that outer 
sign and badge of office. Your looks, 
your manner, your speech, artfully 
composed; so as to conceal your 
thoughts, all this betrayed you. I 
knew you were skilled in the mys- 
teries of dealing with men and” (this 
with some hesitation) “in women. 
Even the way you became introduced 
to us proved this most clearly !” 

I smiled again ; itwastrue. Though 
not strictly and officially marked 
F. O., still I always felt within me 
that curious administrative ability 
which reaches almost to an instinct. 
I was, as it were, one of Nature’s own 
diplomatists, though not yet strictly 
accredited. So, once more, I smiled 
again. 

“Ah! you will not speak,” she 
said, “ you will not trust me, a poor 
woman. We are too talkative. We 
can keep no secrets. Ah! Cruel, 
cruel Metternich !” 

I smiled again. Some way I found 
there was a strange force and purpose 
in that smile of mine. It seemed to 
have all the force and fluency of a 
language ; so, I say, I smiled again. 

“ Wicked, unkind Metternich, per- 
verse Talleyrand,” she went on ; “I 
know it all now, but I will not press 
you more. It is not fair. Ah!’ she 
gave a start, “here is Ludovico.” 

The Great Bear, Ursa Major I 
christened him, was beating up the 
saloon now. To say the truth, I felt 
far less hostile to him, now that I had 
discovered their true relationship. 
He was not nearly so objectionable, 
and that obesity, poor soul, is was only 
his infirmity; we should have al- 
lowance for our poor fellow-creatures 
not so blessed as we are. So from 
that time forth I buried the hatchet 
(figuratively speaking), and would 
have smoked the pipe of peace with 
him (still figuratively) had he suffered 
it. But though not offensively hos- 
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tile, he was surly and stood off. The 
Cenci and I interchanged looks, pri- 
vately, when he became thus morose ; 
for we understood each other. I say 
no more. 

He was outside our little circle. 
We had our own allusions—a sort of 
allegorical form of speech unintel- 
ligible to, and utterly independent of 
him. I almost think he began to feel 
the awkwardness of his situation, 
being thus pointedly, and yet all the 
while with perfect politeness, ex- 
cluded from our contidence, and I 
think heshowed his sense of this treat- 
ment by a sort of rough surly protest. 

“How do you manage him ?”’ she 
said ; “ what strange art is this you 
have found? Ah! what a happy 
voyage has this been. It is a calm, a 
tranquil holy calm after a storm. It 
is alas! only too short !” 

They were going on to Rome, the 
city of the Ceesars, of the Emperors, of 
the Popes—where the gladiators bled, 
where the early Christians bled,— 
where travellers bleed now. :Weshould 
see, by the places hallowed by a thou- 
sand associations, and grow enthusias- 
tic in concert. The arrangements as 
then understood, and to which /e, 
Ursa Major, was no party, was that He, 
Ursa Major, owing to his size, incon- 
venient for locomotion, should be left 
at home—in bed, say—whilst we, un- 
shackelled, should go forth and study 
the evangelical Murray of the crimson 
coat, together. It was all arranged. 

During that Paphian voyage I may 
say I travelled overall her mind. She 
kept nothing from me. He used her 
barbarously. She did not indeed tell 
me this; her gentle nature would not 
admit such a disclosure. Rather 
with an exquisite art I extracted it 
all from her, she being unconscious. 
All the while, too, I kept up, passively 
admitted perhaps would be the proper 
form of putting it, the innocent fiction 
of the diplomatist. I wastheaccredited 
minister travelling, say with secret 
despatches, for Mr. Odo R——l, 
Secretary of Legation ; a nice and 
delicate mission, for, as is well known, 
we have no direct diplomatic relations 
with the S—e of R—me. 

Here, at last, is Civita Vecchia, and 
here at last we go ashore from Cleo- 
patra’s galley. It isa Sunday. We 
are rowed ashore in boats. Ursa 
Major still surly. Cenci now resum- 
ing velvet hat down to chin. Her 
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maid, his valet, an ill-looking fellow, 
which made up the suite of the “Tl- 
lustrissimo Signor Il Conde Becco,” 
and all the heavy baggage. We passed 
through the ordeal by Custom House 
together; went to the railway toge- 
ther, and flew away to Rome together. 
“OQ Giorno felice !” I exclaim, in my 
new-found tongue ; and happily adapt- 
ing a few fragments to the moment— 
“Ah Giorno felice. Qual bella vista! 
Ah ei ancora denique eterno!” Whe- 
ther this dialect was strictly pure and 
correct is not for me to say ; but it 
seemed to have a prodigious effect. 
She looked at me with wonder. 

“What, dear Metternich,” she said, 
“vou can speak Italian. Ah, wily, 
wily diplomatist!” and she shook her 
finger at me playfully. 

“ Poco-poco,” I answer, with some 
modesty; and meeting her humour. 

“Where is your biglietta ? The con- 
duttore will beasking for it presently.” 

“See, il mio casketta is getting bur- 
densome ; but I shall soon have done 
with it.” 

“Yes,” she said, knowingly, “and 
a certain Cardinal will know some- 
thing of it presently.” 

“Hush!” I say, cautiously, looking 
round ; “heaven knows how many 
spies are within ear-sliot.” It was 
true. But an hour more of the casket. 
I should deliver it at once—have done 
with it for ever, and return to spend 
my first evening in Rome with them. 

“Whisper,” she said, as we left the 
railway carriage, and I was looking 
round for a cab; “why should you 
leave us now. We may be going the 
same way—the same road. Where 
do you wish to leave your —— des- 
patches.” 

“No. 43, Via Condotti.” 

“That is exactly on our road to the 
Palazzo. You shall stay with us at 
the Palazzo. You must have a room 
there.” 

“But,” I was saying, “the Conde” 

“Never mind him. He, of course, 
will not like it. You must be pre- 

ared for a little crossness from him. 
Ve have all our trials. But perhaps 
you would shrink from encountering 
that for my sake. Whyshould I ask 
you? True, you have, indeed, been 
a protector and a shield to me dur- 
ing these last few happy days, and 


now” —— 
I smiled on her again. I had a 
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present little Italian fragment ready; 
ut, instead, only smiled on her. it 
at once quieted and reassured her. 

“We will take him with us in the 
carriage,” she said to the bear ; “it 
is all in our way.” 

He grumbled and growled savagely. 
We look at each other. We expected 
this. Grumbling and growling he 
was helped into the carriage ; grumb- 
ling and growling he flung himself 
back in the seat. He feared me, I 
think. Just as we were starting, he 
roared out: “ Diavolo! where is that 
beast, Beppo?” (this was the valet). 

“He is outside, dear, on the box 
with Catterina,” (her maid). 

“Let him come down again, and 
come in here. My head is heavy.” 

She whispered to me that his head 
became heavy, very heavy, often, and 
in such cases he leant it on Beppo’s 
shoulder and slept it away. I smiled 
intelligence to her. 

“Then we must have Beppo in,” I 
said. “Diavolo!” I continued, shout- 
-ing from the window ; “descend 7'ra- 
ditore. You are to come in a la porta 
—Poco poco.” 

“Si, Signor,” he said, respectfully 
touching his hat. It was marvellous 
this wonderful and sudden command 
of a difficult tongue. I have heard 
of French in six weeks ; but here was 
Italian in an hour. 

We rattled through the Roman 
streets, all now lit up. Very strange 
and new it appeared to my eyes, and 
yet with a certain familiarity, as of 
old acquaintance. I pointed out to 
her the various objects of interest. 

“Ecco un Préto,”’ I said, as an 
ecclesiastical personage, in a large hat 
and cloak, went by. 

“San Pietro! Beco,” I said, in a 
transport of enthusiasm, as the famous 
dome loomed into view. 

“Rivero!” I said, as we looked 
down on the muddy Tiber, I play- 
ing cicerone to her. By-and-by it 
seemed that we were getting out of 
the city, out on a country road, as it 
appeared. 

“Where are we going ?’ I asked ; 
“we are a long time getting to Via 
Condotti.” 

“ Ah,” she said, shaking her finger 
at me, “you know more of these 
things than you will admit. You 
have been here before on secret mis- 
sions. Every stone and pillar and 
street of this glorious Eternal City 
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is familiar to you! Don’t tell me. 
Why will you not trust me? And yet 
it is very natural, too natural.” 

I shook my head. Some way 
through life I have always had this 
smack of familiarity with things never 
known before. I did, indeed, appear 
to have walked the Eternal City be- 
fore now; and as for the language, she 
said I had actually caught the very 
accent. I cannot account for this 
phenomenon. 

“ Patience, dear Metternich,” she 
went on—she always called me Met- 
ternich ; “we are only just entering 
Rome—the Eternal City. Do you 
not feel a strange enthusiasm ?” 

“Yes ;” I say, “Roma! Roma! 
Roma! This, I suppose, is un sub- 
urbo, a mere suburb.” 

“ Just so,” she said. 

We were a still longer time getting 
to the city, and it appeared curious, 
to say that the lights began to disap- 

ear as we drew nearer. I noted a 
onely road, with rows of trees; then 
we got into an uneven lane. 

Suddenly the bear woke up. 

“Where are we?” he said, doubt- 
fully. 

Latterly, indeed, the casket had not 
been a source of such solicitude to 
me. Some way it was swallowed up 
in a higher sense, and was lifted up 
into a cloud, and these smaller cares 
of life seemed to be contemptible. I 
did not sit upon it so frequently now. 
I did not attempt to share my berth 
with it as I had tried to do the first 
night.: This excess of care I felt was 
only ludicrous. It was safe: I would 
arrive safe. 

“ Not far from the Palazzo, dear,” 
she said. “They will be all up ex- 
pecting us.” 

“Who?” Task. 

“The Count’s tenants and rela- 
tives,” she answered. “ Every win- 
dow will be lighted, the gardens will 
be hung with coloured lamps, the 
musicians will be there, and, in short, 
there will be a little féte to celebrate 
his return.” 

“Un festo,” I say; “we shall dance 
the first set.” This I added in a low 
whisper ; yet not so low but that he 
heard me. 

This speech seemed to exasperate 
the old Conde. 

“You should dance the first set 
with that chest of yours,” he said, 
touching it with his stick. “Come,” 
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he said, looking at me, sardonically, 
“you must be pretty well tired of it. 
How many days now have you been 
carrying it about with you ?”’ 

I was used to this humour and lan- 
guage of his. It only amused me. 

“T shall only, be troubled with it a 
very few minutes more,” I said gaily. 
“ We shall drop it at Via Condotti.” 

“You had better let me carry it 
for you a little,” he said, jeeringly. 

“No, no!” I said, in the same light 
tone of banter; “it is too precious for 
that. It would not be in character to 
let it out of my hand. Yow know 
what I mean,” I added to her, allud- 
ing to the little diplomatic joke that 
had been carried on between us. 

“ Ah, yes,” she said; “we know 
what is in it.” 

“ You had better let me carry it for 
you,” said he, very rough and surly. 

“Humour him,” whispered Cenci. 

“Oh no!” said I, petulantly. 

The carriage stopped suddenly. 
“ Ah,” I say, “here is the Palazzo ! 
Vive la danse! Our journey is ended. 
Let the festivities commence.” 

“Yes, the festivities shall com- 
mence,” said the Count, with a sneer. 

In another instant he had flung 
himself on me with the whole weight 
of his enormous person. In another 
instant, the ruffian-looking servant, 
Beppo, was holding the cold iron of a 
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pistol-barrel to my forehead. In 
another instant—oh, cruellest stroke 
of all!-—I felt two soft hands, but 
very strong ones, withdrawing the 
precious casket from my _ pinioned 
arms and stiffening hold. I shrieked 
—I roared for aid. Some one had 
tied my arms behind ; and, oh, second 
cruel stroke—the same soft hands was 
fastening a bandage over my eyes! 

They dragged me from the coach, 
—the ruffian and the fat Count, now 
suddenly endued with wonderful ac- 
tivity. They forced me into a field; 
tied me up again there, behind a 
hedge, to a sort of stone pillar, then 
left me. 

They departed, the Count and his 
servant, uttering horrid threats. But 
she, the traitress (and yet, perhaps, 
after all, she was but a victim, strug- 
gling against her inclinations, and 
obeying the brutal logic of force), her 
voice reached to me the last—from 
a distance—calling out, musically, 
“Adieu, Metternich! Farewell, Tal- 
leyrand !” 

There was a gay wedding among 
the English settlers, outside the walls, 
“ fuort le mure!” but it was noticed 
that the bride had no jewels. She 
never wore those particular jewels. 
The Roman police are not the best 
detectives in the world. 


THE CODEX ZACYNTHIUS : GREEK PALIMPSEST OF FRAGMENTS OF ST. LUKE.* 


To a foreign scholar we are indebted 
for the existence in posse of the small 
but handsome folio which a native 
gentleman has here given us in esse. 
In the year 1858, Dr. Paul De Lagarde, 
of Berlin, communicated to Dr. Tre- 
gelles, of Plymouth, the information 
that a palimpsest manuscript, hitherto 
unused, containing a considerable por- 
tion of St. Luke’s Gospel, with a 
catena, lay on the shelves of the 
Library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in Earl-street, London. 
The same piece of intelligence Dr. De 
Lagarde had given to the world a 
year before in his published essay, 
‘De Novo Testamento ad Versionum 
Orientalium fidem edendo :” Leipzig, 
1857. 


So few English scholars trouble 
themselves with texts of Holy Writ 
in anyeastern tongue, that in all prob- 
ability the learned Berliner’s notice 
escaped every eye in Great Britain, 
till express attention was called to it 
by the private letter to Dr. Tregelles. 
This untiring student devoted four 
months to the evisceration of the 
manuscript, and has laid the product 
of his labours on our desk—an im- 
posing but not important contribution 
to the work of textual criticism. 

The manuscript appears to have 
belonged to a Prince Comuto, a native 
Greek, of the island of Zante, with 
whom the late General Macaulay came 
in contact in the course of his volun- 
tary efforts to promote the cause of 


* Codex Zacynthius: Greek Palimpsest Fragments of the Gospel of St. Luke. 
By 8. P. Tregelles, LL.D. Bagster & Sons: London. 1861. 
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Bible distribution abroad. The ro- 
mance of this British soldier’s life was 
eminently philanthropic—the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the 
Anti-Slavery Society being his hob- 
bies. To promote the interests of the 
latter he sped to the Congress of Ve- 
rona, where his amiable Quixotism in- 
vited the surveillance of the police ; 
to advance the cause of scriptural 
truth, the active labours of the best 
years of his life were devoted, a line 
of light following his devious track 
over the continent of Europe. 

In the year 1820, being a resident 
in the island of Zante for his health, 
the veteran Emeritus became pos- 
sessed of the palimpsest in question 
through the courtesy of Prince Co- 
muto. From the hands of the pious 
soldier, who was probably better quali- 
fied to appreciate the courtesy than 
the value of his gift, the volume passed 
into the custody of the Committee of 
the Bible Society, Blackfriars, in the 
following year: there it has remained 
ever since—a relic, a curiosity, a 
pynpdcuvvoy ocBdaoparoc on the part of 
its first donor and its last, but in no 
respect a treasure, until busy scholar- 
ship and enterprising trade have given 
it to the world through the medium 
of the Messieurs Bagsters’ printing 
press. , 

The original manuscript in its 
present form is of a quarto, or small 
folio size, eleven by seven inches, and 
consists of 176 folios, folded in twenty- 
two quires. The text, containing only 
small portions of a few chapters of 
St. Luke, from the beginning of the 
Gospel to xi. 33—is accompanied by 
large patristic extracts occupying the 
greater part of the page. The text 
and catena are both in round uncial 
letters, of different sizes, with few 
accents and breathings, and belong 
possibly to the eighth century; the 
super-inscribed writing of the manu- 
script consists of a Greek lectionary 
from the four Gospels, and is most 
likely of the thirteenth century. The 
vellum on which the whole is written 
is coarse, and a few of the leaves are 
torn. 

The ordinary cegadaca or rirdoe are 
found in the document, besides figures 
which refer to the sections of the 
catena, that run up to a hundred, and 
there begin again, an arrangement fol- 
lowed in certain of the Moscow manu- 
scripts which Matthezi has noticed. The 
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manuscript has further the peculiarity 
of containing the same chapters as the 
Vatican manuscript similarly number- 
ed. This last is a feature of consider- 
able interest, and may lead to wide 
conclusions respecting both of these 
ancient documents, their common 
birth-place, and their respective ages. 
No point is too small for consideration 
in cases of this kind where only cir- 
cumstantial and approximative evi- 
dence can be obtained. 

Dr. Tregelles very justly insists 
upon certain peculiarities in con- 
nexion with the name of Severus, the 
monophysite Archbishop of Antioch 
(deprived of his see in A.D. 519, on 
account of his obnoxious tenets), being 
weighed, in order to determine the 
era of transcription of the manuscript. 
Sundry extracts from this heretical dig- 
nitary grace the volume, wherein his 
full titles are given him, and every 
honour paid as an authorized teacher 
of the church ; but the name appears 
cancelled by some succeeding pen. 
The indignity thus offered him na- 
turally points to the publication of 
Justinian’s edict against the bishop’s 
writings, A.D. 536. But it must be 
obvious that the obliteration may 
have taken place at any period since 
that date. 

As a contribution to textual criti- 
cism, it will be evident on the first 
glance that the work before us is one 
of the very slightest value from the 
small space it covers, and from the 
fragmentary nature of the quotations. 
Portions of eleven chapters only fell 
within the scope of the editor, and of 
these, which in their perfect state con- 
tain 566 verses, only 356 verses and 
parts of verses remain in our palimp- 
sest, or little more thanonehalf. These 
supply us with scanty means of com- 
parison, especially as they can scarcely 

e said to embrace a single classical 
or controverted reading. 

Dr. Tregelles has nevertheless 
adopted many of its variations, as 
they have appeared to him to bear 
upon them the impress of that anti- 
quity which he is known to affect. 

For the entire document he claims 
a peculiarity on the ground of its 
being the only ancient manuscript of 
the New Testament “which seems to 
have come to us from Greece itself.” 
How futile is this distinction in its 
favour must be evident to every stu- 
dent who considers that whencesoever 
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the direct derivation of any of the an- 
cient manuscripts may be, their place 
of production must have been in some 
Greek-speaking colony or country, 
and that thus Greece at its centre or 
its extremities is the parent of all our 
manuscripts. When critics seek ‘to 
localize their materials, as so many of 
them do, to Alexandria for instance, 
they appear to forget that the whole 
Mediterranean Sea was once lined by 
a Greek-speaking population ; and 
that its politics, religion, and com- 
merce were administered and pur- 
veyed, for a thousand years before 
Christ and a thousand years after, in 
the Grecian tongue. 

To those who give such prepon- 
derance to the Alexandrian School, 
we wonder that it never has occurred 
that Constantinople was the seat of a 
Grecian Empire and a Christian cult 
for long centuries after Alexandria 
had succumbed to the sword of the 
Arab and the delusions of the false 
prophet ; and by consequence that 
there, rather than elsewhere, is to be 
sought the chief manufactory of our 
old Greek manuscripts. To our own 
conjecture nothing seems more prob- 
able than that the celebrated Vatican 
manuscript which Mai edited, found 
its wey into Italy by means of Car- 
dinal Bessarion, the native Greek and 
accomplished scholar, whose merits 
the literary men of earlier days were 
never tired of recounting, and whose 
era of celebrity would well enough 
accord with the period of the first 
notices of the document. 

Thisdistinguished Bibliomaniac ex- 
pended on his manuscript library 
thirty thousand crowns, an enormous 
sum in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and from boyhood stinted his 
other expenditures in order to pur- 
chase books: quidquid pecuniole 
seponere parca frugalitas 
potuit, in his coémendis absumpsi. 

A Grecian or Constantinopolitan 
origin would best accord with the cir- 
cumstances of the Sinaitic codex of 
Tischendorf, as well as with Grecian 
derivation, asserted by implication 
for the Codex Zacynthius. Ifthe com- 
parative claims of Greek towns for 
sponsorship of ancient Greek manu- 
scripts, be urged, none can, for a mo- 
ment, stand in rivalship with the 
metropolis of the Grecian empire, and 
the see of the predominant Greek 
patriarchate. 
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The palimpsest before us proclaims 
on the very face of it, that it must 
incidentally contribute to overthrow 
Hug’s preposterous notion, adopted 
by Tischendorf, and partially endorsed 
by Tregeiles and others, that the let- 
ter » inserted in those secondary 
tenses of AapEarw, which are deduced 
from AnSw, prove, or help to prove, 
such manuscripts to be derived from 
Alexandria,in Egypt. The present man- 
uscript has several examples of this 
use, as well as many others ; and, from 
the abundance of the instances in the 
older manuscripts, we are led to the 
conclusion, that this orthography was 
all but universal. 

In the “Codex Zacynthius,”’ for 
instance, in which the chapters, be it 
remembered, are only eleven, and 
these incomplete, we find Luke ii. 
21, cvdrdAnpgOnvac for svdrArAngOnva, 
copied three times in this form ; i. 31, 
ovddAnuyn for svAAndn; ix, 51, ava- 
Anpvews for avadrnewe- 

This orthography, in fact, is too 
common for remark, had it not been 
employed to establish an erroneous 
theory. The uncial fragment of the 
Gospels I. (Cottonian) published by 
Tischendorf, reads in John xiv. 4, 
coyepe kat Tapadnpyoue. 

‘he Vatican code has the same 
kind of readings, much vaunted for 
their supposed utility in demonstrat- 
ing the birthplace of the manuscript ; 
and Dr. Tischendorf exhibits the same 
kind of orthographic peculiarity, in his 
specimens of the Codex from Sinai. 

For instance, the extract from 
James presents three instances of the 
insertion of the » in the inflections 
of AapBarw: j, 7, Anmpere; i. 12, 
Anperat; and ii. 1, TpoowroAnpynate ; 
as do also sundry brief quotations 
from the other books, as e.g. Rom. 
ii, 11, tpocwroknpiia; Matt. x. 41, 
Anplerat. We wonder that Tischen- 
dorf should ever seem to attach an 
importance to this peculiarity, whic 
is too common in manuscripts of all 
classes, and from all regions, to have 
any distinctive value. One can ex- 
cuse this in Russian priests, like 
Porphyrius; and professors, like Hug, 
whose attainmentsin textual criticism 
are of the most slender kind; nor do 
the wretched productions of Scholz 
and Mai belie the same character ; 
but they are really unworthy of any 
special note on the part of so widely- 
read a textuary as the Leipsic scholar. 
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And now, that our topic has thus 
branched off to Tischen orf, we may 
here indicate our distaste to the de- 
ference shown by that German critic 
to Hug, in his description, in the year 
1860, of the Vatican manuscript. 
Hug says, that the three columns on 
a@ page were a sign of the square co- 
dex in the Vatican having been writ- 
ten shortly after roll-books had given 
place to square ; and that the pecu- 
liarities of the former were thus pre- 
served in the latter—a most absurd 
statement, which could only have 
been penned in extreme ignorance of 
the facts of literary history. A frag- 
ment of Dion Cassius is written in 
the same way, as well as two copies 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, at Na- 
blous, in Syria, Leyden fragments of 
a Latin Pentateuch, a Codex Patris- 
ticus of the ninth century, in Patmos, 
and an Evangelistary of the eighth 
century, at St. Petersburgh. Now, the 
dates assigned to these latter, which 
exhibit the same peculiarity as the 
Vatican manuscript,which Hug endea- 
vours, by his observation about roll- 
books, to throw up into an indefinite 
antiquity, show that three columns on 
a page, or six on the fully opened book, 
have nothing whatever to do with its 
age, but were determined by the ca- 
price of the writer, or the wish of the 
owner of the skins. It is almost 
amusing, and would be entirely so, 
to find Tischendorf adopting Hug’s 
whimsy, and crowing over the Frei- 
burg professor’s notable inference, on 
the ground of his Sinaitic Codex 
beating the Vatican by two whole 
columns on the leaf, were there not 
the drawback: attendant on the exhi- 
bition, that a false impression of the 
possible age of the document is con- 
veyed by this irrelevant piece of evi- 
dence. 

The Sinaitic code may be old, very 
old, on other evidence; but its like- 
ness to a roll establishes nothing. 
There always were roll-books, and 
always square codesin civilized Greece 
and Rome, and both were inscribed 
with as many columns as fancy or con- 
venience dictated—and there the 
matter ends. Tischendorf’s crow is 
more than usually loud: 


“Quam vero ille [Hugius] Vaticani 
codicis laudem praedicat eam Sinaiticus 
exsuperateoquod, ....... 
quavis pagina non tres sed quattuor co- 
lumnas exhibet, ita ut expanso libro 
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octo columnas uno intuitu complecta- 
mur, etiam majore prisci voluminis 
specie decepti. Quae res eo plus valet 
quod similis ratio in alio codice non in- 
venta est.” 

We may add that Hebrew books 
are subject to the same law of con- 
venience in the number of columns 
they admit on each skin. We possess 
ourselves a Hebrew parchment roll of 
moderate antiquity, which contains 
four columns on a skin, and not the 
normal three which have been claimed 
for traditional use. 

We attach little value to the manu- 
script retraced by Dr. Tregelles, either 
for its antiquity or the character of 
its readings. Dr. T., himself, fears to 
claim for it a date higher than the 
eighth century ; while the special 
claim insinuated on behalf of its text, 
on the ground of its being accompa- 
nied by a Catena, resolves itself into 
an accommodation of that text to 
its commentary. We see, in the re- 
petition of its half lines, lines, and 
whole verses, at the turn of the leaf, 
here and there, instances of what we 
mean; in such cases, indeed, only a 
mechanical accommodation, intended 
to bring the spaces severally occupied 
by text and comment into apposition; 
but in other cases, as in ¢. vii. 31, to 
make the text speak the language of 
the commentary by direct interpola- 
tion. This example is so very curious, 
that we must cite it in full, Our 
received text reads : . 

‘© Rime de 6 xupwoc.—[And the Lord 
said] whereunto, then, shall I liken the 
men of this generation, and to what are 
they like ?” 


The “Codex Zacynthius” has the 
first clause in the following form :— 


**Obxert ixewouc bdeyero, adda Tow 
paOnrac. |He no longer spake to 
them, but to the disciples]. Whereunto 
shall I liken the men of this generation, 
and to what are they like ?”’ 


Dr. Tregelles omits both of the in- 
troductory formulas, and reads with 
Grieshach, and the best writers :— 


‘* Whereunto shall I liken the men of 
this generation, and to what are they 
like?” 

Both of the introductory formulas 
noted here are spurious additions to 
the genuine text of St. Luke ; the for- 
mer condemned by its unevangelistic 
type of “the Lord” for “Jesus,” and 
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the latter nee evident glossatial 
derivation. ere is no sufficient au- 
thority to establish either ; but against 
the latter is to be urged besides, that 
it rests upon the authority of the 
Codex Zacynthius alone. It is abso- 
lutely without other support, and in 
so far as it isa mere gloss and nothing 
more, yet stamped with the imprint 
of the text, the want of critical judg- 
ment which its insertion displays does 
to the same extent damage the text 
wherein it has stolen a place. 

With nearly equal positiveness must 
we pronounce against the word extoa¢ 
occurring in chapter v. 36. This 
verse, with its interpolation, reads 
thus in our authorized version : 


**And he spake a parable unto them: 
No man [having cut off—cy0ac]} putteth 
a piece of a new garment upon an old; 
if otherwise, then both the new maketh 
a rent, and the piece that was taken out 
of the new agreeth not with the old.” 


Here the word cxtoa¢ is taken in 
from the Cod. Zac., along with Tischen- 
dorf ; but, with submission to these 
textual critics, wrongly : 

For 1. ox:Zev is not the proper word 
to indicate the act’ of cutting, but 
TEMVELY OF ATOTEMVELY. 

2. The authorities, uncial manu- 
scripts, and versions, are five, and two, 
to one, in favour of its omission. 

3. The Codex Amiatinus, printed 
by Tregelles, has no equivalent. 

And, 4. Tischendorf quotes wrongly 
Griesbach, as if he were in favour of 
its insertion (Gb. “bene,”) whereas 
Griesbach not only does not introduce 
it into his text, but by its accompany- 
ing mark-+ renders its validity in 
every way improbable. Griesbach 
has not inserted the word ex:ea¢ in 
the text even in smaller types, as his 
explanation of the mark-+ would 
imply; while his use of the mark itself, 
anywhere in note, or text, or margin, 
would proclaim the lection in ques- 
tion to be minus probabilem., 

On no ground, then, of manuscript 
authority, of dialectic use, or of cri- 
tical decision can we receive the read- 
ing ex:eac of this palimpsest, and of 
Dr. Tregelles’ text. 

But, in fact, the learned editor as- 
cribes a much heavier weight to the 
authority of this recovered text, than 
on any ground of external or internal 
evidence it can fairly possess. It con- 
tains on its 102 printed folios exactly 
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522 readings which differ on orthogra- 
phic and more serious grounds from 
the Elzévir text of 1624. This text 
differs so slightly from the T. R. (as it 
is called) that it is commonly enough 
adopted as its representative. Of the 
first 90 readings of this series, as the 
manuscript had not been in his hands, 
Dr. Tregelles has selected twenty-five 
as important, and as it were. correc- 
tions of the text of his own gospels; but 
of the 432 remaining he has adopted 
338, or more than three in every four. 
These are ofall varieties—some of mere 
spelling—some of grammatical forms 
—and some of comparatively more im- 
portant differences. To none of them 
do we attach any real value. Were 
the whole New Testament complete 
in our palimpsest, with readings of 
the same character, we should pro- 
nounce of the whole as we do now of 
the part, that they are “less than 
nothing and vanity.” 

Dr.Tregelles hasfurther soslavishly 
followed the supposed reading of this 
palimpsest, that he omits the word 
auny in vii. 28, quoting its authority 
for the omission. But the Codex 
Zacynthius contains the word written 
in full. 

The orthography of the manuscript 
is the common one—the ephelkystic 
Nu before consonants being the rule 
rather. than the exception—a usage 
wherein Dr. Tregelles coincides with 
it. 

For this peculiarity of use as well 
as others, Dr. T. in his introduction 
to the New Testament, in continuation 
of Horne, alleges a curious kind of 
roundabout proof when treating of the 
Vatican manuscript, page 164. 

1. The critic assumes that Alexan- 
drine forms exist in the Vatican Code. 

2. That these, with other marks of 
its origin, render it “pretty certain” 
that the manuscript is the production 
of an Alexandrian scribe. 

3. “In many points of orthography 
this manuscript may be safely follow- 
ed, as giving the forms, &c., which 
really belong to that kind of Greek 
in which the New Testament was ori- 
ginally written.” 

Now each of these three statements 
we do not hesitate to proclaim an un- 
supported assumption, the unsubstan- 
tial character of which would only the 
more clearly appear the more fully we 
analyzed it. hr e gradations are per 
saltum, thelogic wonderful. The ordin- 
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ary contractions of Greek script, such 
as avog for avOpwrog, v¢ for viog, i¢ for 
tnoouc, xe for xptoroc, ec for kupiocg, O¢ 
for S0¢, appear in the palimpsest, but 
the words are also written sometimes 
in full. 
But if we judge the volume as a 
whole it is a beautiful production of 
atient labour and critical skill. We 
now no author in England who would 
have acquitted himself with such dif- 
ficult materials in a more masterly 
way than our present editor, although 
we neither greatly prize the result, 
nor yet adopt his textual creed. We 
fully sympathise with the patient 
scholar who has been obliged to ac- 
company his really satisfactory deli- 
neation of the obliterated characters 
with the current apology to nearly 
every page—“obscure.”’ To all future 
scholars the “obscure” will exist no 
longer, the maze being tracked by 
means of the golden thread our editor 
has provided. By the Rosetta stone 
of his patient industry and diacritical 
skill he has removed the veil from 
the face of our parchment crytograph, 
and bade usread the mystic letters in 
the light of truth. Dr. Tregelles has, 
in short, left us nothing to desire in 
relation to the document in question, 
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save that he should not overestimate 
its antiquity, and its worth as a wit- 
ness in the great task of reconstruct- 
ing the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In our palimpsest the common ita- 
cisms are frequent. In order to ac- 
count for such seemingly erroneous 
orthography in this and other manu- 
scripts it is sufficient to say, that, par- 
tially from their mode of pronuncia- 
tion, partially from haste, partially 
from copying from dictation, and 
partly also from ignorance, the scribes 
were never particularabouttheirspell- 
ing. Itacism is the parent of many 
seeming blemishes, which nevertheless 
receive a natural solution in the as- 
sonance of many vowels by us pro- 
nounced differently. Such is the usage 
of modern Greek, and we may pre- 
sume it was likewise that of the an- 
cient tongue. A Hellenist of the present 
day is almost unintelligible to a fo- 
reigner from his blending 2, ¢, « v, and 
probably at, «, and m, in the same 
sound, or one so similar as to be easily 
mistaken for the same. But the igno- 
rance of professional copyists is a 
cause wide enough to embrace every 
eccentricity of orthography. 


THE CHARMED CUP OF STRATFORD. 


FYTTE 


To pleasant Stratford on the Avon, where 
A dream of Shakspeare lingers in the air, 


We go to hunt for legends. 
Who gave the town to 


Atthelind, 


Worcester’s diocess, 


Guessed little that a mighty master’s hand 
Could on its name eternity impress 

Make it the Mecca of a pilgrim-throng, 
The sacred shrine of song. 


Some half a dozen centuries ago 
Dwelt, where the Avon’s silvery reaches glow 
Under the moon, a peer of pride and power, 


The Baron Beaudesert. 
Buried in oaks, coeval with 


His fortress-mansion 


the tower 


Where his great banner’s crimson 


Flutters and swims on 
The summer wind. No verse 

Can tell how wide, 

Along the Avon side, 


of common scansion 


The Baron’s deerparks stretched—how rich the manor, 
Ruled by the fiutter of that crimson banner— 
How vast his dining-hall, how well he dines in it- 


How deep his cellar, and how 
How loaded were the Baron’s 


old the wines in it— 
coffers— 


How bothered was his daughter, Maud, with offers. 
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And the divine Maud Beaudesert was sweeter, 

Softer, completer, 
Than even the Laureat’s Maud-—only my metre 
Hath not the magic in it, the Turneresque 
Glamour that makes his picture picturesque. 

If I should strive to tinge her 

Portrait with definite tints, I should but injure 

‘The exquisite ideal 
Formed by the reader who can think and feel— 
Who can imagine that most absolute pearl 
Of maidenhood—a pretty English gin. 


To Philip Foxcote, by the Severn side, 
The lovely Maud had been a promised bride 
From very childhood. Him she was to wed 
When summer’s seventeenth coronal was shed 
Upon her joyous head. 
It was the time, 
And merry Maud was in her girlish prime, 
Thoughtless of coming sorrow, gay and blithe, 
Just as begins this myth. 
At the mansion gateway waits the cavalcade 
Which to her eager bridegroom guards the maid, 
Headed by young Hugh Arden, chief esquire 
To the Baron—a tall warrior full of fire. 


Now, with your pardon, 
A word or two about our friend Hugh Ardew: 
Maud’s playmate many a year. They twa together 


Boated on Avon in delicious weather: 
Roamed through the woods when, on their careless heads, 
Old Autumn scattered down his saffron shreds ; 
Together carolled airs 
Set to sweet love-songs by the quaint trouvéres— 
For young Hugh Arden, in rich music’s sport, 
Equalled the fabulous knights of Arthur’s court ; 
There was no minstrel of so rare an order 
From the wild Lizard to Northumbria’s border. 


Maud’s on her palfrey set ; 
Her eyes of violet 

Touched with moist lustre as they move away— 
As glancing pennons sway, 

And bugles blare. It is the final day 

Of her gay girlhood ; and the last embrace 

Has left some tears upon her mother’s face— 
Has dimmed with thought the fire 

That haunts the stern eye of her warlike sire. 


With her—last gift her loving mother gave— 
Not to be touched until, by Severn’s wave, 
She meets Sir Philip—goes a costly chalice. 
All Sindbad’s diamond-valleys 
Could yield no equal to each lustrous gem 
That grew upon its stem. 
A magic goblet—for the twain who first 
Pledged one another o’er its golden brim, 
Quenching their thirst, must feel another thirst— 
Must love most truly till their eyes grow dim— 
Till icy grows their breath, 
In the pale presence of the angel, Death : 
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This was the last gift to the maiden-bride, 

To whom her mother said, 
Smoothing the bright curls of her graceful head :— 
“ Pledge thou thy Philip by the Severn side !” 


The ruby sunset through the leaded panes 
Seems, to the lonely parents, dull and gray : 

The noble mansion desolate remains ; 

Hushed in its corridors the minstrel’s strains— 
For sweet Maud Beaudesert is gone away. 


FYTTE Il. 


Under the summer’s azure arch, 
The cavalcade pursued their march ; 
Through glade and glen, o’er field and fell, 
Their stately war steeds bore them well ; 
And many a pleasant lay was sung, 
And many a merry jest was flung 

To the winds that blew 

The wild woods through, 
And a ripple of life on the branches hung : 
Yet maiden Maud must sometimes think 
She stands on the wild sea’s eddying brink ; 
She has left the hearts that loved her best, 
And the quiet home of her girlhood’s rest, 
For an unknown future: who shall say 
She has not known her happiest day ? 


They are far on the way. It is noon: they will take 
Cool rest where the pallid green willow-leaves shiver. 
“Ho, pages! bring pasties. Hot thirst let us slake 
With good clary wine that is iced by the river.” 

The weary. steeds turn to the meadow and graze, 

Or cool their tired hoofs in the bright river-bays : 

And beautiful Maud and Hugh Arden apart 

Utter words with the lips which are strange to the heart. 


At length, to the lady, said Hugh, with a smile, 

ra draught of red wine would your sadness beguile : 
Good wine has the power to make ail things endurable, 
All the evils of life by rare claret are curable. 

Drink a draught, my sweet mistress !” 


The lady replied— 
“There’s a chalice of gold which, by Severn’s green side, 
In pledge to Sir Philip, my lips were to touch : 
I will drink from it here—sure it matters not much. 
Fill it high and afoam with red wine: I and thou 
Will drink to each other right merrily now.’ 


The chalice was crowned. Ah, that magical chalice ! 
What fairy or wizard, in mischief and malice, 
Threw a spell thereupon? Of a truth, it were mercy 
To give it the power of the weird wine of Circe. 
As they pledge one another, the youth and the maid, 
In the murmurous shade 
Of that canopied glade, 
The hot summer thirst of the lip is allayed : 
But, alas! there arises a newer and stronger 
Strange love-thirst : as brother and sister no longer 
They gaze oneach other. Life’s bitter-sweet kernel 
Is tasted : they love with a love that’s eternal! 
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O hapless Maud Beaudesert, pledged as a bride 

To the young Lord of Foxcote, by Severn’s green side— 
Him never to love through the long years of life 

Thou shalt pass by his side as a mother and wife ! 

O hapless Hugh Arden, who gladly wouldst give 

Thy soul, in the smile of that lady to live— 

Her never to wed, but to carry afar 

Thy woe, through wild turmoil of travel and war! 


‘They parted—those twain with:one agony laden.; 
They parted. Young Foxcote has wedded the maiden. 
One kiss—in the woodland by Severn alone, 

While the river flowed by with a sorrowful moan— 
One kiss-—-whose stolen sweetness all language outstrips ; 
*T was the wild world of love in one contact of lips ; 
"Twas a whole wedded life, with its joy and its rest, 
In one clasp of the arms, in one pant of the breast ; 
*T was ocean, the mighty, with wide leagues of foam on’t, 
In a cup; ’twas eternity crushed to a moment : 

One kiss—and they sunder... By Severn’s green side 

_ The young Lord of Foxcote is left with his bride. 


Noble heart had Sir Philip, and proud was his crest ; 
Well loved he the maiden he took to his breast : 
Sweet children grew round them. With knightly blue eyes 
Gay boys watched their falcons swoop swift from the skies 
Fair girls filled the castle with song—of a truth, 
Very pictures of Maud in the days of her youth ; 
Full dearly she loved them. But ever a dim, 
And dreamy, and sorrowful shadow of him 
Who drank of that chalice, who kissed her of yore, 
By Severn’s dusk shore, 

A fear and a woe to her memory bore : 
A fear, lest he died in some terrible strife ; 
A woe, for she loyed him, ay, better than life. 


Ay, oft when bright eyes in the corridors glistened, 
And young feet were flying, 
The music outvying, 
For the tread of Hugh Arden in terror she listened. 
And oft, when all slept in the castle, there came 
A terrible whisper that called on her name— 
The tones of a voice unforgotten, but weary 
With the burden of years that were lonely and dreary ;— 
Faint accents—ah, well their dear music she knew : 
“Maud Beaudesert ! love! wilt thou come ? it is Hugh !” 
Vain dreams full of sorrow, poor mourner, to thee : 
Hugh Arden roams far beyond mountain and sea. 


PYTTE Ill. 


I see a castle of the olden time— 
A turret-chamber whose wide windows look 
Over the great oaks in their forest prime ;— 
So high, the ripple of the falling brook 
Is all unheard ;—so high, the dusky rook 
( 


Throws in swift shadows from he passing wing. 
Within, in rich confusion, many a book, 
Lute, virginals, and every fairy thing 
That ladies of those days chose for sweet dallying. 
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But the bright beauty that is sleeping there !— 
In the full moonlight sleeping. As she lies, 
Her veined eyelids are so very fair 
That a rash gazer might believe her eyes 
Were living light. The silent midnight skies 
Seem as they watched her slumbers. While they fly on 
In their majestic march, which never dies, 
The Pleiades protect her—great Orion 
Looks nightly on her couch, stern as a guardian lion. 






























Fair-breasted one, whose lily hand I see 
Resting upon the silken coverlet, 
While now thy young Crusader thinks of thee 

In Palestine, do thy sweet dreams forget ! 
No—on thy sleep his vows are lingering yet ; 
The trysting-tree is o’er thee, its great lh 
With dew, as thy blue eyes with tear-drops, wet ; 
And thy young soldier his plumed helmet bows ;— 
O, moment of delight ! O, ever-binding vows ! 



























Ah, woe toman! The Lady Geraldine, 
Her knightly lover, and her father old, 
Are faded into Time’s calm hyaline, 
Which not a single shadow doth enfold 
To tell of them. The stern baronial hold 
Has fallen long before the storm’s bleak breath, 
And of its glory there is nothing told. 
Darkness our dreamy life encompasseth, 
And we are shadows, all—and nought is real but death. 






































Who is the beautiful dreamer? Who 
This maiden bright, with the eyes of blue ? 
What hold is this, in whose turret-room 

She sleeps so calm ’mid the star-lit gloom ? 
What lady is this who enters now, 

With thin hands clasped to an anguished brow, 
And bends o’er the quiet couch, and sighs ? 
What sorrow dwells in her tearless eyes ? 

I hear her moan—“ O, daughter mine ! 
I must leave thee for ever, Geraldine !” 


























This hold is Foxcote Hall, by Severn water ; 
She who sleeps there, 
Serenely fair, 

Is Philip Foxcote’s daughter : 

Maud’s youngest girl, who lies 
Unconscious of her mother’s sorrowful eyes 
Unconscious her fair head may never rest 
Again upon that mother’s loving breast. 























That night, as Maud sat lonely, 
Dreaming—ay, dreaming of Hugh Arden only— 
Striving to hush wild thoughts by power of prayer, 
She heard a heavy step upon the stair : 
She started to the door—a rough esquire, 

In travel-worn attire, 
Gave her a vellum scroll, an opal ring, 
And passed away, no sentence uttering. 























Ah, well that ring she knew : 
Years long ago, when summer skies were blue, 
And summer winds a pleasant ripple threw 
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Upon the woodland ocean, 
Swinging the green boughs with perpetual motion, 
Maud and Hugh Arden passed the forest through : 
Her careless arrow at a heron flew, 
But the quick wind upon its pathway broke, 

And hung the treacherous shaft 
High in the topmost tresses of an oak. 

‘Hugh Arden only laughed— 
Climbed the great branches with an easy swing : 
And Maud’s gay guerdon was that opal ring. 


And now Maud’s trembling fingers scarce can hold 

That fatal scroll. At length she does unfold 

The mystic message. It was only this: 

“My love—my Maud—come, ere it be too late, 
For I have met my fate— 

Bid me farewell with but a single kiss.” 


\ Maud Beaudesert has left her daughter's room, 
And passes swiftly through the moonlit gloom, 
Descends the stately stair—and at the gate, 
Behold, two palfreys wait. 
They pass o’er wold and hill, a mile or twain, 
To where the brimming Severn greets the main. 
Lo, there— 
The moonbeams shining on his thin gray hair, 
On the sea-sand Hugh Arden, all alone, 
Pillows his head upon a mighty stone. 
Flickers his fleeting breath, 
For he doth struggle with the angel, Death. 


“Hugh!” . . . “Maud!” . . . Nosingle word of grecting more— 
They clasp each other on that gray sea-shore : 
And when the first red streaks of morning cross 
The sea, where multitudinous foam-crests toss— 
Lady and knight are there upon the sand: 
A cup of gold has fallen from Hugh’s pale hand— 
His knightly form is still. Maud’s weary head 
Has found a resting place—they both are dead. 
Only the broad sea and the pitying sky 
Saw those two lovers die— 
And still the resonant moaning of the surge 
Sounds like a sorrowful dirge. 


The inexplicable mystery of things 
Makes the heart weary. What a world is this !— 
Where woe strikes down the poet as he sings— 
Where, for the hero’s toil, the popular hiss 
Is the sole guerdon. Love, which should be bliss, 
Turns into sorrow while the dew is drying 
From the red lip that it was ours to kiss 
In the wan moonlight—while the tones are dying 
Which lonely echo gave, to our sweet vows replying. 


MortmMer CoLtins. 


[The leading idea of this legend is the same as that of Tristram and [sault, done into 
very noble verse by Mr. Matthew Arnold. This latter is one of the finest episodes of the 
great Arthurian Epos, and doubtless, in the first instance, suggested the legend of the 
Charmed Cup—which I heard years ago at Stratford-upon-Avon. } 
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MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.—A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


PART Ill, 


Das wafjer raufdt, das wafjer fehwoll 
Medhts ihm den nachten Fus 

Sein hers wuchs ihm fo fehnfudtsvoll 
Wie bet der liebshen Grug. 

Sie fpradht gu ihm, fie fang yu ihm 
Da war's um ihn gefdhebn. 


IV. 
MISS BOLEYN. 


Ir has been seen that Miss Marian 
Boleyn was on a visit to Queen Semi- 
ramis, and resident in that reigning 
lady’s palace. Churstone Boleyn, 
Esq., M.P., and his lady, down at 


Churstone manor, though coming of 


thesplendid Normanstock,and having 
a boisterous torrent of the true blue 
blood tumbling rampant through their 
veins, were still plain practical minds, 


and beside the flash and brilliance of 


their daughter, verged very nearly on 
the humdrum. Therefore the home they 
directed came but insipidly on Miss 
Boleyn. She was butill placed in the 
heart of dead level prose—the prose 
of plain speaking—plainer matter of 
fact—calling a spade a spade, and a 
joint a joint. tt was but a fade 
theatre, and she might play Madame 
Incomprise, and Dame Mystery, and 
the Aisthetic Muse, and the Grand 
Unintelligible itself, all night long, to 
a thin house, and a very dull, unap- 
wreciative bucolic company. She 
lived, therefore, as it were, on circuit, 
and was welcomealwaysatthis country 
house and at that. Churstone Boleyn, 
Esq., M.P., for his part protested 
he never could comprehend the girl. 

One time, too, Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., was so unreasonable as to de- 
sire a very suitable alliance for his 
daughter; and on some imaginary en- 
couragement from her, or at least 
without protest, actually invited the 
Honourable Thomas Salamander to 
the house. Honourable Thomas was 
a second son, yet still lovely among 
the sons of men; for he was practically 
an elder son—in fact, strictly speak- 
ing, older than his elder brother. For 
we know it is not age that constitutes 
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anelderson. The Honourable Thomas 
came, unsuspecting youth, was re- 
ceived with artful warmth, led into 
gins and pitfalls, and in two days was 
expelled the house under circum- 
stances of indignity. There was na- 
turally a coolness between Churstone 
Boleyn, M.P., and his daughter after 
this; and, upon purely fanciful grounds, 
he began to entertain suspicions of 
what he called alow plebeian attach- 
ment. 

Thus it was that Miss Boleyn was 
peripatetic the whole year round, and 
now buried temporarily in that Lon- 
don suburb, with the Queen Semira- 
mis. ‘T’o that potentate her society 
came gratefully enough—she, sitting 
at the queen’s feet, as it were, and 
pouring out her strange speeches. 
Lhe other admired, though she could 
not always follow, or perhaps under- 
stand, but could relish that calm, 
ane yet stinging tongue. The road 
yetween the suburb and London was 
not found long in such company, and 
to London did they very often repair 
for the customary traftic of ladies and 
for the high festivals of the period. 
At these latter meetings she cast back 
a blaze of reflected glory upon her 
queen; for the round expanding eyes 
were commonly only centres for a 
circle of admiring men, whom she 
drew closer and repelled again, and 
scoffed at, and flouted, all for the 
purest sport. These poor unwinged 
moths, mostly scarlet chrysalis, only 
gathered the closer about her. 

This was the routine during those 
few weeks that Mildrington the Bar- 
rister was compassing that clandes- 
tine business of his—speeding down 
to Scotland in his conspirator’s cloak, 
with locomotive Hymen roaring and 
screaming before him, and scattering 
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sparks through the night. So, too, 
throughout shorter span, when he 
was lost—entombed, as it were, nup- 
tially—in the great Bush country of 
compo, while the moons of honey, 
treacle, and perhaps hard yet tooth- 
some toffey, came successively to the 
full. He had to be playing Ceelebs— 
shamming bachelorship—which spe- 
cies ofmumming galled him notalittle. 

How, then, was it faring with 
Queen Mildrington’s pet scheme? 
Had she wisely and complacently 
resigned it, when she found it was 
pretty nigh impracticable? That, we 
may not doubt, would have been only 
an effectual spur. Her despotic pur- 
poses were not to be thus thwarted 
by mean subjects and bondsmen. No, 
she was wiser in her generation, and 
saw that the pear was not yet ripe; 
not that it would never ripen, which 
is a conclusion absurdly inconsequen- 
tial that many leap to when they find 

‘their pear not yet ripe. Meantime 
there was no need for headlong 
urgency; and was not here the pre- 
cious fruit actually in her own hot- 
house, and under her own eye? Be- 
sides she was a cunning as well asa 
dictatorial Empress Catherine; and all 
this while, we may be sure, is hatching 
some stroke suitable to her purpose— 
some sudden coup d’enlevement. She 
will not sap, but will assault and carry. 

We may wonder what secret spe- 
culation Miss Marian Boleyn—outside 
of these works, yet not unobservant 
with her observing eyes—held about 
these movements. Dreamilyshe took 
note of all things, as if in scornful 
pride that none of the world’s little 
surreptitious tricks and manipulations 
should escape her. Yet she put this 
question very often—‘“ Where is our 
prince?’ (so she called Mildrington); 
“why does he not come now?” But 
the elderly queen all this while held 
her peace,and made no forward move- 
ment, biding her time, and hearkened 
to this strange girl, and admired her, 
and preached to her long of the effi- 
cacy of that blue blood of hers, for 
which every day she should thank 
God. No ordinary puddle in those 
Churstone Boleyn veins! 

In truth, Mildrington held away 
guiltily. He felt awkward at having 
to borrow a single man’s garments 
every time he made the visit, whose 
ill fit might betray his secret. 


A Romance of Two Syrens. 


Vv. 
BALL-ROOM CROQUET. 


THE queen and her princess went 
forth together to those war feasts and 
war dances, where the natives of all 
fashionable tribes assemble and make 
merry after the manner of their race ; 
to which celebrities repair also the 
elegant squaws in all the elegance of 
paint, and feathers, and tattoo, bring- 
ing with them their tender piccani- 
nies. Among such we must count that 
old Lady Twinepecker, before men- 
tioned ; the Shapely Perkinses, the 
Toler Blands, and other fashionables 
of distinction. And it must not be 
concealed, that our queen dowager 
was held by the uncharitable to be 
bursting with a secret joy at thus ven- 
tilating her nobility in the atmosphere 
she so loved, behind the screen or 
mantelet of a tender virgin who must 
be amused. 

It was wonderful that the tender 
maid herself should care to mingle 
with a herd she so despised. Perhaps 
she found it kept her armoury from 
rusting. See her a moment at say 
Lady Twinepecker’s, seated on an otto- 
man, with the old pensive dreaming 
air, but with finger on the string of 
her crossbow, and on the trigger of 
her revolver. 

At the game of croquet was Miss 
Boleyn singularly skilful. Not so 
particularly at the pleasant little ap- 
ap of hoops, and particoloured 
yalls, and bats ; harmless instruments 


indeed in their original function, and 
but too often wrested to unworthy flirt- 
ing artifices ; though in this necessary 
accomplishment, and perhaps in its 
perversion too, she could take her 


part with credit. But it was in a 
game of a higher moral purpose, a 
species of croquet by metaphor, where 
the elements were all human, that she 
took delight. She loved to play it in 
places of fashionable resort, across 
drawing-rooms, and dinner tables ; in 
the very heart of balls and parties 
she sent her balls skimming. Balls 
too that were particoloured according 
to strict rule—clerically black, of a 
tarletane white, of a military scarlet, 
and a fatal and decided green, com- 
mon to all the professions alike. These 
miserable constituents of the game 
were to be found in only too great 
plenty, and were actually proud at 
receiving the strokes of Miss Boleyn’s 
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bat. The wretched spheres flew skim- 
ming under her blows. 

Most of all did she relish the roguet 
trick, borrowed from the policy of 
that famous dog who once resided in 
amanger. For the art of it, as pro- 
fessors well know, lies in securing 
your own success and safety first, and 
in then selfishly damaging poor lag- 
ging foes, who are making a little 
creeping way, and saving themselves 
with difficulty. Ruthlessly did she 
“roquet” away these red and blue, 
and, above all, these green balls, which 
came foolishly trundling over the car- 
pet to her feet. One smart stroke and 
they have flown for the night into 
Erebus ! 

For this wholesome exercise she 
goes forth into that jumble of crowded 
population, unwholesome air, loud 
music, lights, flowers, and violent Der- 
vish exercise, which is called society. 
Can we suppose that toa mind of her 
order, these traditional and accepted 
gewgaws could give pleasure? They 
overlaid a sort of dramatic action, and 
were therefore tolerated ; and it was 
for the dramatic action that she went 
abroad. 

See her at her favourite game of 
human croquet, holding her ball-room 
bat in her kid-gloved hand, and send- 
ing the balls rolling over the waxed 
floor. The scene is at Mrs. Winder- 
mere’s well-known evening party, for 
which but a select number of invita- 
tions have been issued; the time, 
about midnight ; and Pistoni’s well- 
known drawing-room orchestra is 
winding forth the touching “ Valse 
Frangipani,” the newest and sweetest 
thing out. This front chamber has a 
quiet solitude of its own; there isa 
decent tranquillity: it is furnished 
respectably, and consistently with the 
established canons of society. Its 
tenants are of mature age, and sensi- 
ble rational deportment. 

But from this haven a glimpse is ob- 
tained through the archway of a blaz- 
ing chamber beyond, where Pistoni and 
his “ Valse Frangipani” are rampant, 
and where heated men and women are 
flying round in the lawful measure of 
the period. The recurring heads in 
pairs flit by, and are gone in a second 
to flit by again. Endlessly revolving 
white ties! It is the lunar cycle 
brought home to the meanest intellect 
by a happy illustration ; for each pair 
revolves upon its own axis, and at the 
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same time moves round a common 
axis. Wind on Pistoni! from your 
musical corner—the levelled cornet 
often brushed by whisking dress. At 
what number stands the thermometer 
in the shade in this fiery chamber ? 
How many beats of the pulse by the 
fashionable physician’s stop-watch ? 
So does the noble lady of the mansion 
virtually treat her guests to something 
besides food, shelter, light, and music. 
Possibly they come there for that new 
species of bath now in vogue, on gra- 
tuitous terms. Some one talks of the 
strange effect of stopping one’s ears 
and looking on at dancing ; but this 
strange festival—now become a second 
nature—to a new comer must have 
the oddest effect. 

See Mrs. Windermere, mistress of 
the mansion, trailing through her 


apartments with young Goodchild, of 


the Household Brigade, and other can- 
didates in her train. Unconscious 
children of war! Precious and select 
corps—on them rests the matron’s 
eyes with a benign and almost swim- 
ming approbation. The kindly juices 
of our nature are stirred by their pre- 
sence. Young Goodchild, suckling 
Guardsman, has signified his wish to 
be made known to that striking look- 
ing person onthe ottoman. Miserable 
youth! It is too strong meat for 
babes: she will make of you one of 
her croquet balls. She is waiting for 
him joyfully. Let theaccustomed form 
be gone through. Mrs. Windermere 
passes away. The large eyes dwell on 
him a moment with admiration. Not 
often have our women of the herd 
angels of the chief scarlet corps pick- 
ing them out in this fashion. There 
is Cream of the Cream; so is there 
Scarlet of Scarlet. Surely this is too 
great condescension. Sometimes the 
cat plays in an amusing manner with 
the captured mouse before she—snaps 
it up. 


Vi. 


YOUNG GOODCHILD’S ROUT. 


Tue figure lay out beside her, dis- 
posed upon the ottoman, in graceful 
lounge. 

“T must defraud youof your dance,” 
said the youth, posturing afresh with 
languid ease. “If can’t do the thing 
—I break down under it. Pray ’scuse 
the harmless roose. I want a little 
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rest; ‘pon word I do. Let us talk—do 
now.” 

“Ah, yes!” she said, “why not? 
why should you be called on to waste 
your energies, moral and physical, 
and which may become so precious by 
concentration, in compliance with the 
unmeaning forms of society ?” 

“Ah! you speak divinely—’pon 
word divinely,” said he, now delight- 
fully communicative. “ You under- 
stand me! Positively I am plagued 
with those people who give parties 
‘women of the house,’ they call them, 
who want to drag me to other women, 
to take them out to exercise.” 

“Most unfair,” said she of the large 
eyes, “a person in vow? position 
should be compelled to waste your in- 
tellectual gifts on a mere dancing ca- 
naille, All the world can dance—but 
not taik.” 

“No, no, no! Come, now, Miss Bo- 
leyn, you flatter me, now ; pon word 
you do. But I must make a stand 
somewhere you know.” 

“O, you must make a stand some- 
where,” she said, with a laugh that 
always betokened danger. “And now 
It would 


where is that exact point? 
be worth making a note of, Colonel 


, Colonel ‘forgive me, I have 
forgotten your name.” 

“Goodchawld !” he said; turning 
red, and in much confusion. 

“Goodchild! Any relation to the 
fairy of that name ?”’ 

“T—aw—don’t understand you. I 
—aw—don’t know who you mean.” 

“No, that could scarcely be expect- 
ed. A dry historical allusion. I am 
unreasonable. Don’t yourecollect—in 
the story books? You may be a lineal 
descendant; and there is a strange 
dreamy spirituality in your conversa- 
tion which almost justifies the suppo- 
sition. Seriously, did you ever hear 
it talked of in your family? Is there 
a fairy ancestor down in the ‘Landed 
Gentry?” 

The youth of the elegant Household 
Corps, looked at her with disquiet. 
His security was a little disturbed; 
yet she looked serious and in perfect 
earnest. “Fairy arncestar?” he said ; 
“how droll! ’Pon my word, Miss 
Boleyn, I don’t see it exactly. Why 
should you think that?’ 

“©,” said she, “there was the In- 
dustrious Apprentice—Hogarth’s In- 
dustrious Apprentice—in the Great 
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Book of Engravings. //e might have 
been in the direct line.” 

“Apprentice?” said the youth, again 
doubtful and in great agony. 

“You know there were two;” she 
went on, solemnly: “One, Thomas 
Idle, had to be sent to sea, and énded 
disreputably. Don’t be alarmed,” she 
added, laughing, “we have nothing to 
do with him. But the other, the vir- 
tuous one, proceeded steadily, was 
taken into partnership, married his 
master’s daughter, and finally became 
Lord Mayor of London! There was 
a destiny! Is your stock of the vir- 
tuous Goodchilds! Take care.” 

The present Goodchild of the House- 
hold Brigade, began to colour and 
move uneasily on his seat. The air 
began to grow thick and heavy with 
ridicule, and he found a difficulty in 
breathing. “Idon’t understand,” he 
said—*aw !—Miss Boleyn ; and if you 
get once into history’—— 

“That would be too unreasonable,” 
she said, smiling. “Already your in- 
tellect—overtasked as it is—has too 
much to bear. Consider the frightful 
strain! Consider that you hold it in 
trust for others as a precious deposit. 
As you before remarked, you must 
make a stand somewhere.” 

Now flies up a wandering Zingaro 
of the dance, who has been distract- 
edly questing a partner for the Head- 
long Tarantella, now rife. It isagainst 
ruletorush singly intothe tumult; and 
yet the galop carnival is at its wild- 
est. The musical quickstep, impu- 
dent “Grotesque,” or other popular war 
dance, inspiring the lower limbs of the 
unemployed with spasmodic twitches. 
The air—diverted for a span into so- 
berer byways—just strikes back into 
the original Dervish dance ; and with 
a fresh impetus, the fashionable Fee- 
jee Whites, lagging a little, fly round 
again with maniacal fury. Dancing 
Zingaro, grown nearly desperate with 
lagging, stands before Miss Boleyn, and 
wistfully supplicates her to be his for 
the Tarantella. She assents with gra- 
ciousness, and rises. “Alas!” she says 
to the elegant soldier, who is gazing 
up at her with asort of stupefaction : 
“We--that is I—~and poor common 
natures, dare not set ourselves above 
the ordinary laws. Balls have their 
duties as well as their rights ; and the 
‘woman of tlfe house,’ as you so hap- 
pily styled her, will allow no excep- 
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tions in the case of the common herd. 
With you it is far different! Ah! 
how I envy you. Vain to imitate— 
useless to condemn! Come.” 

With a sweet smile, she vanishes. 
Life Guardsman left shipwrecked on 
his ottoman, as on a rock, gaping after 
her. He felt that there had been no 
veneration, to say the least, in her 
dealing with him. Nay, there was 
left underneath an uncomfortable im- 
pression, that this skilful lady had, 
with much refinement, been scofling 
at him politely ; perhaps, was etching 
him out, with a few hasty strokes, for 
panting Zingaro. 

The much admired Pistoni, and his 
melodious crew, are now at it ener- 
getically. Artists of singular and 
enduring powers, how marvellously 
they work that Giga measure of their 
“Grotesque.” A musical measure 
conceded to be vulgar, impudent, ef- 
fronté, and brazen, yet unmatched, 
and infinitely popular. As Pistoni and 
his Orpheans lead off, even dowager 
limbs begin to twitch convulsively. 


Those elderly war-horses begin to snuff 


the battle from afar. Pistoni’s surely 
the violon du diable; for it sets this 
steaming, flustered, disordered hu- 
manity plunging round, possessed by 
some Terpsichoreandemon. Howthey 
riot—what sounds of wild collision- 
of swift, sharp brushing of dresses 
of headlong tear and rended muslin ! 
What wreck of flowers, and torn 
streamers, and crash of shattered fans. 
N’importe. En avant! Round ’and 
round any way, at any cost, all tothe 
riot of this “Grotesque Galop.” 

This Colonel is onlyatype. Many 
more of his fellows she sacrifices on 
the same altar. Their innocent blood 
flows over the waxed floor. Under 
her delicate glove—fabriquedeJ ouvin 
—she keeps her sharp feline claws 
curled up—this much-admired Angola 
cat. She threw out her line and baitson 
the surface of the fashionable pools, 
and the greedy fry rose atonce. Then 
she drew them back with asharp cruel 
twitch, and the hook was left sticking 
in their gills. And was this woman 
marked, shunned, and asolemn league 
and biind sworn against her! Nay, 
these poor gudgeons, by some myste- 
rious fascination, came paddlinground 
and round, in narrowing circles, and 
rose at fresh hooks, and broke away 
once more with sadly mangled gills. 


(March, 


Vil. 


DINNER CROQUET. 


WE should see her, too, among women 
where she could be more fairly 
matched. For these poor men are ta- 
ken at a sad disadvantage. She had 
impunity. But with the ladies of her 
own guild, who neither give nor take 
quarter, it was a more serious busi- 
ness. Those defensive, yet negative 
bits of armour, are common to all, 
even the weakest. We know what 
effectual shields and headpieces can 
be made of a cold disdain, a calm 
overlooking, a placid majesty, nay, 
even of the sheerest silence, when one 
of the sex would lay her sister in the 
dust. It is the eye and the deport- 
ment that work the slaughter of the 
drawing-room. 

In the Vehmgericht of after-dinner 
—at those mystic Eleusinia, where 
the matrons and vestals sit round, 
busy with rites which no male eye 
durst look on; while the warriors of 
the tribe are below quafting the fire- 
water—at such meetings had Miss 
soleyn to engage at fearful odds. 
She was not of that society. It is 
known, that on such sisters as are 
found too sprightly, and reaching to 
the satirical—too fond of wrestling 
with the men—a mark is set. The 
white cross is upon their doors. After 
dinner the society of one sex drifts 
away from them imperceptibly ; so 
with Miss Boleyn. 

Mrs. Wander Wynne, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Clayton Ringtail, Lady 
Mantower, Lady Mary Grayplover, 
with other noble dames, are sitting in 
secret Vehmgericht, while their chiefs 
carouse below. Their robes blossomed 
out luxuriously in monster flowers of 
rich glacé and moiré Victoria Regias. 
Among them was Miss Boleyn ; but 
not of them. To her, they debated 
with closed doors. They had seen her, 
while the courses shifted, jousting 
with the men; they had seen those 
temporary mates, whom the laws of 
dinner wedlock had joined to them, 
giving way to a certain distraction; 
peeping round the corner of an intru- 
sive epergne to get a view; in fact, 
turning unfaithful. These are the 
unpardonable sins. She destroyed the 
peace of dining wedded life. Her 
deep full eyes were loadstars, and her 
tongue’s sweet air drew all things to 
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her. Deep eyes, indeed! “Boopis!” 
said an Homeric gentleman to his 
neighbour. Alas, 1 say again, these 
are the unpardonable sins! for which 
vengeance is taken in another state. 
That state is the drawing-room. 

She always knew what the matrons 
—gentle souls—plotted for her. They 
would scalp her if they could decently 
—those gentle squaws. Their eyes 
lighted up fiercely with the joy of 
anticipation. They would sacrifice 
her on the altar of the ottoman, 
while the chiefs drank below. Every 
hand was against her. She had no 
friend among the women. She would 
be at their mercy for three-quarters 
of an hour; yet, mark how she fared. 

Position is half of the battle ; so 
she would march straight into the 
very heart of them, and seat herself, 
not meanly on the outskirts, where 
the gates might come at last to be 
politely shutin her face ; but, boldly, on 
the royal tabourets, actually cheek by 
jowl with great Lady Mantower. That 
potentate would be much discomposed 
at this profane contiguity. But there 
she was, a courageous intruder, in the 
centre of the female satraps. The 
advantage of position is immeasurable. 
Still she can be overlooked, politely ; 
unseen, politely ; unheard, politely. 
These are sure and deadly weapons ; 
yet, mark our skilful Miss Boleyn. 
On the first hint of this game she has 
sprung back, andis en garde. Poor, un- 
thinking Lady Mantower would over- 
look her. There had been some awk- 
ward dealings at a foreign watering- 
place, between the lovely Alice Man- 
tower (statis, said the grossly mali- 
cious, eight-and-thirty, or in the hazy 
mists of that period), and young Paget 
Parker, a wealthy minor. Resulted 
then an ugly esclandre, and hurried 
interference of guardians; but as yet 
the transaction was buried at the 
opening of the Black Forest. It had 
not yet travelled to Frankfort. Butshe 
brought it all on her own old head. 
Says Miss Boleyn, calmly, “‘ When do 
you go abroad again, Lady Mantower. 
You were at Baden this year?” Lady 
Mantower smiles off direct answer, 
and has a question for Lady Mary 
Grayplover ; yet has a sense of trouble 
and uneasy foreboding at her ancient 
heart. “Or was it Homburg,” the cold 
quiet voice goes on, “yes, it was 
Homburg ; my cousin was there at the 
same time.” Grace, je me rends, is in 
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the veteran’s eyes ; the old soldado of 
the drawing-room knows that she is 
in her enemy’s power, and kneels for 
mercy. These of the Old Guard can 
find a victory even in defeat. Miss 
Boleyn was generous. How the vete- 
ranthen chattered to her, and smeared 
her with the balsamic lubricant of 
flattery ! 

But when the chiefs came up from 
their gourds and calibashes, trickling 
in, as it were, in twos and threes, 
with doubtful, uncertain step, as is 
the fashion of chiefs when bedewed 
with fire-water—then the triumph, 
and the glory, and the vindication, of 
Miss Boleyn set in. The conflux of 
male atoms was insensibly in that one 
direction—the higher lands were left 
dry and sterile. The refreshing mas- 
culine streams flowed by them all, and 
eddied tumultuously about the feet 
of the enchantress. 

This was the apotheosis of Miss 
Marian Boleyn. Out of her seeming 
confusion came her crown. So did 
she confound their politics—frustrate 
all their knavish tricks. 


Vill. 


CALLED TO COURT. 


THAT under-paid day-labourer, Mil- 
drington, is at chambers, or down at 
Court, or else tramping it along the 
fashionable highways, when X, the 
undistinguishable unit of society, the 
mention of whose actual name would 
not help any one to a clearer notion 
of his personality—stops him, and 
holds him fast by the button. It 
might have been a wigged ancient 
mariner for that matter—one of the 
gowned guild. 

“T am most sincerely and unaffect- 
edly sorry to hear it,’ says wigged 
mariner, condolingly, “most unaf- 
fectedly sorry ; I hate to hear of these 
break-ups. The fine old stock, and 
all the rest of it. It is a great pity.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mil. 
drington, swinging his bag uneasily ; 
and he swung unconsciously in that 
bag the hopes and interests, weal and 
woe (neatly engrossed), of widows, 
minors, and panting cestur gue trusts. 

“T hear the Grange is in the mar- 
ket,’ Mr. X says—“a great pity. 
All that and those, the lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, with all 
the easements, &c., thereunto belong- 
ing. So I am told, at least.” 
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Again the minors swung nervously. 
“Tt must be a mistake,” he said. 

“No,” persists X, “the present 
tenants have just given it up. You 
may depend upon my news as accu- 
rate ;’ and Counsellor X flies away, 
with inflated robe, after a passing 
solicitor, whom he is presently seen 
embracing, andeven fondling tenderly. 
They are the legal salt of the earth, 
and precious even as elder sons. 

This piece of intelligence disturbed 
our Stoic a good deal. It rose up at 
times between him and Sir Palmer 
Woodcock, whom he was addressing. 
It came asa sort of shock, and seemed 
to shake a little of the bloom from off 
the rye. In fact, so long as the bloom 
continued on that sort of cereal, these 
matters couldstand without detriment. 
Nay, they came in pleasantly into the 
picture. But now it jarred. No 
matter: what availed this vile he- 
raldic cant—this faith in old barns, 
because they are old and tottering ! 
Is not bran-new plaster, and red 
brickery, and fresh paint, just as good 
—nay, better, when purchased by 
honest toil? Was there not that novel 
distich, invented but yesterday,“*W ork 
makes the man; want of it, the fel- 
low,” and the rest? So home to 
work, and dismiss the thought from 
the labouring mind. 

It is of a Saturday evening; and it 
just occurs to him, between the courses 
of his legal banquet, that he must, 
for pure decency’s sake, renew those 
visits to the suburb, latterly fallen 
into sad arrear. Satis lusisti; we 
have eaten and drunken to satiety. 
It is time for business again. We 
must look to these main chances 
again. To-morrow is the recurring 
Sunday ; with it shall be resumed the 
old usage. 

While our legal miller is thus busy 
perhaps not too diligently of this 
evening—tramping it round mechani- 
cally, and for the first time, perhaps, 
since the bloom got upon the rye, 
feeling a sense of disquietude and un- 


easiness, there enters to him one of 


the poor drudging Hecates, who are 
affiliated to these congregations, with 
news, that a lady—as it seemed to 
her, unaccustomed to such things, a 
divine emanation, enthroned in a 
golden brougham— was waiting below 
to see him. Possibly, a beautiful and 
persecuted lady, come, with all her 
papers with her, in the golden 
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hrougham, to cast herself at his legal 
feet. This falls within the dramatic 
business of the Theatre Royal, Chan- 
cery. No; an elderly lady. No; fine- 
looking. She had seen her here once 
before. It was clear. It was the 
Queen Semiramis, in her car, come 
from her palace to visit him. This 
took him by surprise, and even trou- 
bled him. For, standing as he was 
over a little keg of powder, anything 
unusual, or out of the common walk, 
seemed to be immediate announce- 
ment that all had blown up. 

The noble lady was sitting up, 
solemnly stiff, framed in a window 
of the brougham. Yet on this day, 
Mildrington took note of a good- 
humoured halo—an unusual ring of 
glory under her bonnet—which sur- 
prised him. It was not the grim 
Elizabeth which he might ordinarily 
have looked for, but a beaming dowa- 
ger—Maintenon. Thisroyal visit, too, 
into the heart of Legal Alsatia and 
Seven Dials, was, in itself, a won- 
drous condescension, up to that date 
barely even heard of. 

“Get in—shut the door—I want 
to talk to you. I haven’t disturbed 
you! There, we are quite comfort- 
able.” 

(Mildrington was by no means com- 
fortable.) But the hair of his Da- 
mocles’ sword was not yet to be cut. 
She went on to ask, would he be free 
to-morrow—Sunday : could he come 
to her early, to breakfast—say by 
eight o’clock—she wanted him par- 
ticularly, for a little expedition—no 
matter what, now—no matter where, 
now—she would tell him to-morrow. 
Relieved exceedingly, Mildrington was 
wholly at her service. Nay, suffused 
in a manner by that unexpected thaw 
~—that break-up of the old perennial 
ice-crust—an idea seized on him for 
a moment, what if he took that op- 
portunity, in that curious little con- 
fessional, to break his story to her. 
To-morrow would be the best. There 
was-an inappropriateness in that strict 
little chamber. | 

There was much wonder and specu- 
lation, we may be sure, that night in 
the lighted drawing-room of Magenta- 
road, where the pair were sitting ; 
much calculation, with a good deal of 
something like rehearsing. A deep 
conjugal conspiracy was entered into 
for exploding their secret, into the 
very bosom of the maternal empress. 
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Mr. Mildrington condescended to 
throw out hints of the manner in 
which he would handle the business. 
It was time hesaid that this guilty hole- 
and-corner sort of life should end. It 
was not right, morally speaking, in 
regard to that parent, the only parent 
he had ; she ought to be put in pos- 
session of the facts without further 
delay. Besides he felt personally de- 
graded by this sort of acted hypo- 
crisy. Heaven knows he had no rea- 
son to be ashamed of what he done. 
At which noble speech the foolish 
little woman began to feel a dimness 
in the eyes, and was affected with a 
flood of love, gratitude, veneration, 
and all the gentle emotions towards 
her splendid lord and master. He 
was grand in her eyes that night. All 
was to go well under that magician’s 
manipulations. This was to the 
last. night they should carry their 
millstone. By to-morrow night the 
bones of that grim skeleton in the 
cupboard, should be huddled into a 
box and thrown out. There should 
be a dramatic reconciliation. Possi- 
bly when he had done his work, he 
might return hastily, and hurry her 
in a cab to the feet of the empress, 
who was to welcome her graciously 
and with words of kindness. So she 
had best be ready, decently attired. So 
these conspirators hatched their little 
plot together, until near midnight. 
A pleasant time of hope and antici- 
ation, that seemed no longer than an 
aa But this was when the bloom 
was still upon the rye. 


IX. 


THE GRANGE. 


Mitprineton did but little real 
earnest disembowelling that night ; 
and did not get very well into the 
marrow of Humpty and Dumpty. 
With the morning, however, he 
was away and in good time for break- 
fast, finding his parent equipped and 
ready for travel. For the established 
ritual of the day, neither affected any 
rudish anxiety, but cheerfully sacri- 
ficed their fashionable herding for 
prayer, and the customary didactics 
of the clergyman. rv it was just 
as well. Ao would Mildrington’s 
pew have been his privy council ; 
and it is to be feared that Mrs. Mil- 
drington would have but further for- 
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tified herself in the structural and 
comparative anatomy of bonnets. So- 
they stepped into the brougham, un- 
sanctified, and were driven away. 

“T am going to bring you down to 
Mildrington,” she said, gaily enough. 
“We shall make a regular day of it. 
How long is it since you have been 
down here—fifteen years, I believe ?” 

It was some such span, Mildring- 
ton recollected. He had gone dur- 
ing some of his Oxford vacations, and 
the scent of its new-mown hay was 
sweet in his nostrils ever since. After 
that it had been let-—profaned by the 
foot of the stranger. 

“Why,” said he, in amazement, “TI 
was just about to ask you has it not 
been sold, or is it about to be sold ?” 

“Sold!” Mrs. Mildrington repeat- 
ed, with scorn. “Who shall sell it ? 
Who thinks of selling it? And yet, 

rhaps, it will soon pass out of my 

ands. But I will tell. you about this 
by-and-by.” 

“Tt was a mere report,” said the 
son, much relieved—almost exhila- 
rated. That little cloud had passed 
away. True, there was the sword, 
the ugly sword, suspended even from 
the ceiling of the first-class carriage ; 
but later on, when the shadows had 
well fallen, he would tell his story— 
his little secret. Leave it to his per- 
suasive tongue. A Rolls motion was 
often a more delicate business. After 
all, it was not so pleasant carrying 
about a lump of lead in one’s breast. 

“Do you recollect it?’ she said 
(they were now imprisoned in a first- 
class carriage, skimming down north- 
wards), “the Bowles” (they were the 
late tenants), “treated it sadly.” On 
this theme of Mildrington Grange 
did she enlarge prodigiously, and 
with an enthusiasm that surprised 
her son. The time was marked off 
as each station flew by, and the 
morning wore on till eleven o’clock. 

“This is like last year, again,” said 
Mrs. Mildrington, looking over the 
country ; “it reminds me of our old 
Sundays. That was before this vile 
law had entirely taken possession of 

ou.” 

“ Again, this sort of affectionate re- 
trospect was not customary with Mrs. 
Mildrington. Her son, though usu- 
ally above any little weaknesses of the 
kind, did indeed feel something like 
a twinge. 

“Tt is very hard to find time for 
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any thing now,” he said, “TI have not 
a moment I can call my own.” 

This was not strictly accurate ; but 
there is often a confusion between 
mere inclination and power, though 
he made it a habit to trample out all 
emotional feeling, as hurtful to the 
balance of his grand system. On this 
occasion he owned to the weakness of 
making an entry in his mental note- 
book, to devote a Sunday or so to 
filial matters. 

“Come,” said he, with a certain 
cheerfulness, “we shall begin the old 
ways again. It is only burning a 
brief or two, or getting up an hour 
earlier.” 

They were at the station now, where 
a carriage was waiting. The name of 
the station was Hornby, and this 
ga lay some two miles from Horn- 

y. They made the distance in half 
an hour, ahd drew up at an ancient 
eee Mr. Mildrington had not. 

y any means, forgotten it, and looked 
out curiously as they drove up the 
avenue. 

“Tt seems well kept enough,” he 
said. “These Bowles were not such 
bad tenants.” 

Scarcely, if theirs had been that 
decent trimness of the walks, the 
shaven smoothness of the demesne, 
the neat beds of flowers, and utter 
absence of that Augean complexion 
which is the normal condition of 
avenues about the fall of the leaf. 

The house was of the old English 
pattern — red brick through and 
through—pippin-cheeked, with a rich 
natural glow, andno plaster cosmetics. 
It was made up of blocks of this good 
sound material, a centre, and two 
burly wings; and a short bell-tower, 
for the pure accommodation of the 
rooks. It stretched away behind in 
innumerable blocks of offices, and hid 
a whole town behind its skirts. The 
trees were very old, and very thick 
and rusty, which are, after all, your 
true calendars and Fasti for ancient 
families. When Mildrington was 
last here, the place had run rather to 
dilapidation. Part had been shut up. 
Something in the way of patching had 
been done when the Bowles came in; 
but 4 radical ks was needed gene- 
rally. The roof had shown signs of 
weakness; thé rooks’ cupola hung 
over & little to one side, through rot- 
tenness of the timbers; rubicurd 
bricks, here and there, had rotted out; 
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damp had stolen in, and stained the 
flaming cheeks with a broad streak ; 
the glass was in mean little paneg of 
the season of its original cotistruction; 
and the woodwork, generally, was 
thirsty for paint. 

This was the mansion which he 
had looked at fifteen years before. 
As he now looked from the carriage- 
window, he saw another manner of 
palace. It was a glorified Grange 
now. The fairies iol familiars of the 
building trades had poured down in 
clouds and left the tokens of their 
work behind. It flamed out in gor- 
geous decoration; a new cupola for 
the gentlemen rooks, new paint, new 
bricks, new glass, and general resto- 
ration. Yet nothing offensively glar- 
ing; no profane levelling and Haring 
substitution. Mildrington was sur- 
prised—confounded would have been 
the true emotion, if he had allowed 
himself to yield to such a weakness. 

“Let us go in,” said Mrs. Mil- 
drington ; and they went in. 

With the established interior mo- 
del for such edifices the public is well 
acquaitited. Were real substantial 
buildirigs wanting, they have been 
contracted for, built, furnished, fitted 
up, according to the proper canons, 
over and over again, iri the Thousand 
and One British Night’s Entertain- 
ment. In the novelists’ library is to 
be found the universal pattern— 
chambers baronial, mullions, oak, 
on groining—in infinite profu- 
sion. The wood and stone carvers, 
and embroiderers of romance, have a 
brisk business. It is scarcely worth 
while for another hand setting up in 
the business and competing with the 
rest. Mildrington Grange, then, was 

recisely according to the authorized 
ormula. 


x. 


THE BAIT. 


SHE took him from rodtii to room. 
It had been sumptuotisly decorated 
and refurnished in the shain ahtique 
fashion: much gold, much rich co- 
balt strewn with stars, much brass- 
work; inich new oak; coronas; fire- 
dogs, and what not. Expetise had 
not beeti spared, A Fo eous shell 
a fitting 


that only wahted énant cor- 
i Se ng ih blood. 
ey Went together itite & sort of 
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little studio or sanctum—the divinest 
chamber for a studious man—and 
seating herself in one of the rococo 
chairs, said— 

‘ ; Do you know what all this is 
or 

So astute a mind as Mildrington, 
trained to spell out a whole case from 
a mere hint at the beginning, could 
but have a foreknowledge of what 
was coming. 

“Tt is very beautiful, very magnifi- 
cent,” he said; “it is like enchant- 
ment.” 

For one who had his emotions un- 
der such whip control, it was surpris- 
ing what a flutter there was at his 
heart. 

“Do you recollect that day when 
poor Miss Boleyn was with me—she 
whom you treated so badly?” 

“Yes,” said Mildrington ; “I have 
been rather ashamed of myself since. 
I have repented of that misconduct 
ever since.” 

“Well,” said Mrs, Mildrington 
speakiig very fast ; “‘ forgiveness will 
not be so difficult to obtain—women 
are so hardhearted. In fact, I have 
a hint that, with suitable submission, 
all faults will be treated tenderly. 
Listen to me a moment,” she went on 
very earnestly ; “I have long wished 
to speak to you very seriously. I am 
old; I cannot be with you now very 
long; but I have one wish I should 
like to see fulfilled. You know it.” 

“T assure you, dear mother ——,” 
said Mildrington. 

‘* Listen to me for oné moment; let 
me finish. That girl likes you—likes 
you still—in spite of that strange 
treatment. Her brothers will give 
her ten thousand powtids more to her 
fortune. She has an aunt who will 
leave her as much again. You know 
what she has of her own: She has 
the best blood in England in her veins; 
fine connexions; and, a8 I said before, 
she will overlook your tréatthent of 
her. What do you want more?” shée 
added, excitedly; “whoti aré you 
waiting for?” 

Every word of this was as a screw 
twisting among the heart-strings of 
Mildrington. 

“And now,” she went on, “for 
what do you suppose I have brought 

ou down here? You know what has 
my earnest wish all ay lift 

You know what I have worshipped: 

® good blood, rank, good conhéxioiis, 
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ood name, and family. To my creed, 

may say, I have been faithful unto 
death.” 
Mildrington had a curious a 
feel at his throat, and though a gli 
— enough before His Honour the 

aster of the Rolls, and the Vice- 
Chancellor, when checked by any ob- 
stacles, still on the present motion, 
could not find a word. The fact was, 
he had a presentiment of what was 
— 
** All you have seen to-day,” Mrs. 
Mildrington went on, taking his hand, 
“is, I confess it, a bait or a bribe ; if 
you like, I want to buy you. I 
should be so happy if I only saw 
you—no, not married—any fool may 
marry—but married into a fine old 
country family, of the best blood in 
the kingdom. Mildrington, my dear 
child, is yours, as you see it to day, 
with all its furniture and decorations, 
its broad lands, and domain—with 
money, too, to keep it > in all state 
—all on this one little condition.. 
Marry this girl, Mary Boleyn, and it 
is all yours—all yours.” 

He was confounded by this speech, 
though he had a presentiment of all 
that was coming. He knew well 
enough that blessings, far beyond 
what he ever dared to hope for, were 
about to be held out to him, but 
which he must refuse. He could only 
hesitate: he almost stammered— 

“This is such a sudden thing, I 
really ”—— 

“Your birth-day is coming on,” 
she said. “This isa conditional birth- 
day gift. I know it is hard to force, 
as it is called, inclination; but you 
have gone beyond that age. There is 
nowhere such a chance—no one who 
combines such wealth, blood, and 
splendid connexions!” She went on, 
—— up, “what do you mean by 
this? You havn’t the folly to be hesi- 
tating, or considering ?” 

“But you should leave allowance, 
dear mother,” he said, in an artifi- 
cially smooth voice, for rage and dis- 
appointment were gnawing at his 
heart ; “perhaps as much happiness 
may be found in a lower ”—— 

“A lower what,’ she almost 
shriékéd. “Don’t talk that way—I 
don’t want such language. I know 
the cant of the day about plebeian. 
Ts it possible you cai be such an— 
idiot a8 éven Soa twice about so 
splendid an offer. What do you 

=” « 
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mean? Speak out—don’t worry me in 
this way.” 

He, tortured with a cruel vexa- 
tion, and at the same time at his wits’ 
end, how to extricate himself, fell into 
words of course, that reached almost 
to assent. “I am sure,” he said, 
“mother, you have always found me 
ready to carry out your wishes. But 
I think, in so serious a matter, a delay 
of a few moments, or say a few hours, 
at least, is not much to ask. I am, I 
may say, a confirmed bachelor,” he 
added, with a smile—it is to be feared, 
a very false smile—“ of bachelor tastes 
and habits ;’—-what sort of bachelor 
tastes were those evenings in Magenta- 
road ?-—‘ And it is difficult to make a 
sudden plunge into marriage without 
some reflection.” 

“To be sure, my dear child,” she 
said; “as long as you please: it is only 
reasonable. i am not an ogress of a 
mother: only, I thought this would 
be such a surprise for you. However, 
now my heart is at peace. But you 
should not agitate me with these 
scenes. Sir Harry says any excite- 
ment is very dangerous. See, feel me; 
I am trembling all over.” 

“Don’t think of it any more,” 
Mildrington said, desperately; “all 
will go well.” 

“T expect so,” she said, coldly and 
hardly. “ But of course you are free, 
and can do as you please. Perhaps— 
but I couldn’t believe that of you— 
you will never degrade me. If you 

ave any unworthy match in your— 
anything about penniless virtue, and 
that sort of thing, I declare to you 
solemnly”—and here there was a 
curious savageness in her manner— 
“T shall cur—curT you off—house, 
lands, money, everything, with a shil- 
ling, and perhaps with my”—(she 
stopped suddenly)—“ and endow an 
hospital or some charitable institute.” 
his sort of denunciation never had 
any effect on Mr. Mildrington. On 
this occasion it brought him back his 
old defiance. The line “die and en- 
dow a college or a cat,” rose instinct- 
ively in his brain, for all his mental 
associations were satirical, and came 
up, irrespective of the decencies of the 
situation. But he cid not venture to 
utter it aloud; he only smiled. 

“You have more sense, I am sure,” 
she said, softening. “I am sure you 
will never cross your poor mother— 
old mother now. I have only your 
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interest at heart. You are my 
pride, and I wish to see you hig 
in the world. After all, what does it 
matter. There is nothing worth fight- 
ing about on this earth. Think it 
over, my dear child, as long as you 
like, and I suppose we must not be 
very hard on you. Now let us go.” 

hey drove away home together. 
The stately Semiramis was much 
softened, and spoke of motherly love, 
and her affection for her son, and 
the short time she had in all proba- 
bility to stay in the world, and of 
other domestic themes, long strange 
to her hard, frozen lips. “ We must 
see more of you, my dear child,” she 
said ; “you must be very lonely in 
those miserable chambers. What are 
those wretched guineas after all com- 
pared with health, happiness, and 
affections? You can make plenty 
of money when I have left you. Pro- 
mise me you will let me see you often 
—very often.” 

“ Certainly ; to be sure, my dear 
mother,” he said ; the whirl of events 
of that day had quickened him intoa 
filial and unprofessional warmth : 
“you may depend on me; I shall 
make time. 

“You must come and dine often— 
that will be the plan ; you must dine 
somewhere, you know, and go away 
after as soon as you please. We shall 
begin to-morrow.” , 

‘“* Well, to-morrow, yes,” he said ; 
“but as a regular practice, I am 
afraid” —— 

“ No matter, come to-morrow.” 

It had nearly been carried by a 
narrow majority in Mr. Mildrington’s 
exterior councils, to tell his whole 
story at that moment, out in a manly 
way. But he lost heart. Lost, too, an 
opportunity that never was to return. 
So they passed out from the little 
studio; from the gorgeous nineteenth- 
century gothic of the chambers, out 
under the porch, entered the carriage, 
and drove away gloomily. Mr. Mild” 
rington taking his last glance at this 
destined birth-day gift. 


xi. 


THE PITCHER GOING TO THE WELL, 


THEN they travelled back home- 
ward again, as the night fell, by first 
class pean and by brougham. 


As they draw near to her own door, 
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artful Queen Mildrington says, “It is 
not worth while going home to those 
dreary chambers now; you shall stay 
and dine with me ;” and the no less 
artful Mildrington almost blushes, as 
he thinks what sort are those cham- 
bers, and protests that he must go. 
Imperious Queen Mildrington says it 
is nonsense, and says with authority 
that he must stay ; at least—artful 
lady again!—must come up to the 
drawing-room for a few seconds, 
where she has her bait ready set. 
Her son thinks it not worth while to 
cross her in so slight a particular ; 
and it presently flashes on him that 
here will be famous opportunity after 
this dinner to bring out his secret, 
and win forgiveness; and yet he 
trembles at the notion. So he will 
go up, and first write a note to his 
clerk—artful Mildrington—yes, to his 
clerk, about some little business. To 
be sure, says Queen Mildrington, and 
John shall take it to Dunstan’s Inn. 
It would not answer that John should 
take it to the particular clerk that he 
had in view ; so, on the whole, it 
does not make so much matter; it is 
not pressing. So now, up stairs after 
the queen—artful queen still—who all 
throughout that long day’s travel has 
never dropped so much as hint or 
word, or spectrum of a word, if there 
be such a thing, of her thoughtful, 
round-eyed lodger. 

We may turn back now to the melo- 
dious German ballad, a scrap of which 
sings in this history. That ghostly 
music was playing as our barrister 
ascended the stairs. The waterrushed, 
the water swelled, and the fisherman 
kept gliding on to the rocks. Better 
far had that fisherman gathered up 
his nets, or let nets and all derelict 
behind him, and paddled away. 

“T have a little surprise for you,” 
said Queen Mildrington, entering first 
“ Come in !” 

He was startled—confused; not but 
that he had seen before that calm, 
tranquil figure rising from her foam 
of white muslin before now, but he 
had not reckoned on the apparition 
just then. Warm softened light from 
that artificial Cynthia, the modera- 
teur, now at the full, played about 
her white figure. She lay back in an 
attitude of wonderful grace, reading, 
and the full, round eyes, lifted slowly, 
fell upon Mildrington entering, with 
.. the old, thoughtful, dreamy gaze. 
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Did she expect this new visitor, or 
had the skilful queen regnant planned 
this surprise on her, too, for special 
ends of her own ? These little secrets 
are not for you and me. It was un- 
likely, indeed, that the queen despot 
would dare to take her into the lot 
What was he to that stately Hecuba ? 
At least that smooth, placid face 
might be searched and questioned 
with no earthly result. It was trained 
to tell no tale. 

They passed down to dinner in the 
processional order which fashion and 
custom exacts. In that middle pas- 
sage between drawing-room and 
dining-room, the gentler sex most 
eminently requires the aid of her 
natural protector. Mildrington “ took 
down,” as it is phrased, Miss Marian 
Boleyn, the queen following solitary 
in her own magnificence. 

We might wish to know what was 
the tune and temperament of the 
hero’s mind at this moment. The 
pictures which had been held to his 
eyes all day long, the voices that had 
been ringing in his ears, the gentle 
series of St. Anthony’s temptations, 
which had been trying him sorely, yet 
sweetly, the dissolving views which 
had now melted out, but would of a 
surety grow into shape and colour 
again, had strummed and twirled at 
his pulses, until he was all in a flutter 
of excitement. He had been living 
in a dream—a dream of danger, yet 
pleasant exceedingly ; and here was 
now the reaction, a subdued languor, a 
thoughtful melancholy, a thirsting 
for quiet reverie and reflection. In 
this vein he took the syren down to 
dinner. 

We who by this time have an ink- 
ling of this man’s character, may 
work out for ourselves the result of 
this new humour. The flashy artificial 
Mildrington was flung aside, as it 
might a dressing-gown, on to a chair. 
He did not care now to light up his 
society foot-lights, and work up to 
his traditional society acting. He was 
natural, unvarnished, unbuckramed, 
of this night. 

And the syren? It was hard 
always to rs to the depth of her 
moods and fancies; they were in- 
scrutable to herself. But it is very 
likely that she thought that prolonged 
absence reached to a careless indiffer- 
ence which was not to be tolerated in 
the meanest creeping thing in the list 
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of her subjects; for all men, of all 
kind and degree, were her subjects. 
Perhaps, too, he was now come back, 
at his own convenience and his own 
whim, and such independence was 
not to be tolerated. hich of these 
feelings was at work, is not to be 
more than guessed at. Let us listen, 
as Mr. Deacon comes softly by our 
elbow, and reverently obtrudes this 
tender hors d’cewvre. 

“You recollect,’ he said, “ Miss 
Boleyn, our discussion that night over 
Mr. Carlyle’s body? I was intolerant 
then, and a gloomy bigot. What I 
could not relish myself, I am afraid I 
could not endure that others should 
relish. I have learnt more of the 
charities of toleration since.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Boleyn, with 
interest. He did not know that smile 
was but an ambuscade, nor did he see 
her drawing a little pet scourge from 
her pocket. 

“Yes,” said Mildrington, with in- 
nocence, “I am a convert—a convert 
to the established church of Carlyle. 
The scales have fallen from my eyes. 
Seriously I am a catechumen, and 
have been under instruction for a long 
time back.” 

“This is, indeed, interesting news,” 
she said, in her “still waters run 
deep” manner. “It is impossible to 
estimate the importance of such an 
aecession too highly. The news should 
ne angen abroad—the world shall be 


Mildrington laughed. He was ina 
entle good-humour that night—sub- 
Seekoaet to be stirred into action by 
any stings. A spectral Mildrington 
Grange was floating before him, lit 
up, gorgeous, and in a glory of its 
own, with a legend over the door 
wherein figured his own name. He 
only laughed at this little stab. 

*You do not forget,” he said, “I 
can see what is in store for me. The 
vials of wrath shall be bursting on 
me all the night. You are strong, 
but be merciful.” 

“Spare the poor convert !”’ she said, 
with one of those sneers in ambus- 


cade. 
in Mildrington laughed. 

(Mr. Deacon at his titan. 
sherry-clart ?’; 

“Claret, please!) Yes, am ready to 
suffer persecution for justice’ sake, but 
not surely from the brethren of my new 
faith. Miss Boleyn, seriously, I am 
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turned fanatic about that man, and 
am ready to propagate the doctrines 
of the new Mahomet by fire and steel— 
or, which is much the same thing, by 
tongue and pen.” 

“We should have Te Deums in all 
the churches!’ she said. “Why not 
let the great prophet himself know of 
his new follower? He will cover up 
his head and die. The booksellers’ 
shops will besweptof his works. Now, 
indeed, the new faith has been con- 
firmed, and will be the faith of the 
world.” 

Still he was good-humoured. 

“How tremendously severe, Miss 
Boleyn,” he said. “A shower of 
tomahawks and sledge-hammers ; let 
it hailon. I am a mean adversary, 
totally unworthy of you. Strike once 
more, and in return let me give you 
some of those grapes.” 

She was utterly mystified by this 
insensibility—perhaps a little pro- 
voked, but took the grapes. 

“Now we have smoked the pipe of 
peace together,” he said. 

Then he left that unlucky subject, 
the 7 Sane of the philosopher, and 
passed by to others, gliding over them 
gracefully and delicately, and orna- 
menting as he touched them. The 
queen listened with a certain pride 
and elation. Some mention of a re- 
cent mésalliance, thrust in edgeways,” 
set the subject which had been fer- 
menting in his mind the whole day a- 
blaze. The faith which holds by blood 
—the salvation which is by heraldry— 
the one doctrine, one grace, one hope, 
one strength, which all comes of the 
holy and apostolic, and, it may be 
added, select church of rank and 
ancestry, swelled up in him, and fired 
his tongue. The text of the morning 
was Mildrington Grange, and his 
preaching was from the heart. He 
was theinspired prophet of aristocracy. 
His words burned, for he believed. 
He had in him at that moment the 
strong faith which moves mountains — 
the faith of pedigree, which for him 
would be presently translated into 
firm substantialreality. Suddenly he 
checked himself in hisrhapsody. The 
skilful barristerial eye saw, or fancied 
that he saw, something. 

“Ah,” he said, “you are getting 
ready. The poor thoughtless cate- 
chumen was for a moment off his 
guard. Now strike home. He is 
unresisting. Oome, Miss Boleyn—take 
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sure aim—something sharp and sting- 


ing. 
“Positively something like the sha- 
dow of a colour came into Miss Boleyn. 

“You are mistaken,” she said, 
quickly. “I can appreciate genuine 
enthusiasm, however misdirected. You 
are an earnest, well-meaning convert, 
at all events.” 

Mildrington shook his head doubt- 
fully. “There is something severe, 
intolerably cruel, wrapped up some- 
where in that compliment, could I 
but get to it. O this stupid impene- 
trability! Do mejustice, Miss Boleyn. 
I give you credit for something ter- 
ribly crushing and sarcastic, though 
at this moment I cannot just see it. 
By-and-by I shall be more acclima- 
tized to your manner and take my 
punishment with proper intelligence. 

“Why do you purposely mistake 
me,” she said calmly. “Itis no com- 
pitment to tell me that I always de- 
ight in cruelty, andspeechesthat hurt 
and give pain.” 

“You areina very odd humour to- 
night, Mildrington,” said his mother. 
“T never saw you so before.” 

“T have been guilty of enthusiasm,” 
he said, “ of downright, old-fashioned 
enthusiasm. For the moment I for- 
got myself. I did not think whe was 
by. Forgive, Miss Boleyn, andit shall 
- not occur again. 

It was plain with all his affecta- 
tion of weakness and submission, he 
was, insensibly, to be superior to- 
night. Perhaps the secret of all this 
was his utter unconsciousness and care- 
lessness as to the matter of shining. 

The queen presently mentions one 
of those grown-up people’s toy books, 
those tinsel poetry cad picture books, 
which crop up profusely about Christ- 
mas for the children of forty and fifty 
and sixty. The poem of Tennyson 
had reached her in a gaudy bon-bon 
or French plum box of this descrip- 
tion, and she spoke of it with pride. 
On this text, a rich one, Miss Boleyn 
spoke, not didactic, or by way of re- 
pulsive homily, but with an earnest 
and reverent sentence or two. Mil- 
drington chimed in responsive in the 
same key. The old film of ice, which 
seemed to hold her eternally, began 
to melt away in a universal thaw. 
The two reacted upon each other, 
colour came into her cheeks, fire 
touched his tongue. He did not fall 
into the fustian of rhapsody, neither 
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did he put his fingers into the jam- 
pots and marmalade of language— 
the sticky cloying treacle of com- 
mendation, so meaningless and 
wholesale. He did not take a 
“dredger” and sprinkle over his poet 
the flour of rapturous commendation. 
This was not hisfashion. He flew by 
in a burst of genuine fervour, scatter- 
ing fire and sparks in passage. Lbok- 
ing suddenly towards Miss Boleyn, 
he surprised the full round eyes, 
widening palpably, glistening like 
two immeasurably deep wells, fixed 
upon him, and he checked himself as 
before. 

“Again I have forgotten! This 
rant isout of place here. Iam always 
straying into these beautiful but use- 
less pastures. Two and two is the 
best poetry in the world—the four 
arithmetical rules—and the logic of 
facts. Shall I never learn?” 

“ Mildrington !” said the queen, 
frowning. 

“Shall you never learn indeed,” 
said Miss Boleyn with much warmth 
and impetuosity,” that youare cruelly, 
and, I believe, purposely libelling me. 
Because I cannot conceal my contempt 
for the swarm of shallow creatures 
that pass me every day, who, if 
they did not ‘ona beyond their 
own shallowness, would be harmless 
and inoffensive ; becduse I do this 
you must set me down as a vile un- 

eliever, a universal scoffer. Because 
I loathe shams, you must consider 
me a blasphemer of all that is good 
and noble.” 

These strange words, spoken with 
extraordinary earnestness and even 
tremulousness of voice, utterly mys- 
tified Mildrington. He said, very 
gravely— 

“Heaven forbid, Miss Boleyn! I 
say a good many mad things, and you 
must not take allI say for earnest. I 
understand you, and [ think you have 
a fair glimmering, not unmixed with 
distrust, of me. Here are mutual 
explanations. Let us swear eternal 
friendship, Miss Boleyn.” 

Her lip curled. “I make no ex- 
planation,” she said, “I have nothing 
to explain, if mistaken meaning was 
put upon what I said. A harsh world 
considers every bit of natural feeling 
but a qualification for an asylum. A 
person who speaks freely in a draw- 
ing-room is only an escaped lunatic.” 

‘To be put at once into a fashion- 
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able strait-waistcoat,” said Mild- 
rington, with a smile. “Then I have 
long been non compos.” 

“And I,” said she, “a dangerous 
madwoman.” 

“What strange ideas you two have 
got up,” said Mrs. Mildrington, much 
pleased. 

There was a sudden turn in Miss 
Boleyn’s mind. She resented this 
copartnership. 

“Mr. Mildrington speaks for him- 
self,” she said; “it so happens that 
on this occasion we chance to agree, 
but it is pure accident.” 

“To be sure,” he said, rising, and 
apparently much amused ; “let Miss 
Boleyn have the sole monopoly of the 
insanity, if she please. I am not 
sure that I am ready to sacrifice my 
sanity for the pleasure of being classed 
with her!—It is very late, I have kept 
you up unmercifully.” 

He wished them good night. 

“Tshall comeagain,” hesaid, “when 
I hear that Miss Boleyn is in a lucid 
interval. Heaven forfend,” he added 
laughing genuinely, “that I should 
wish to disturb your empire—to in- 
fringe your patent of delirium.” 

Exit Mildrington, relishing this 
conceit hugely. His mother glides 
out after him. She presses his hand. 

“Excellent!” she whispers; “my 
own son !—You must come again.” 

“Certainly,” says he, “on some 
other Sunday—soon.” 

“No; on Thursday, Charles Boleyn, 
her father, is to dine with us; you 
must meet him.” 

Mildrington deprecates this feebly, 
and with indecision. 

“ Hush! he will be very useful to 
you! a most important man! mind 
you, come—I shall expect you.” 

And she glides away, back again, 
into her drawing-room. 

He walked home with swift strides, 
prodigiously elated. “A strange crea- 
turt, a mysterious creature,” he found 
himself saying to himself, “so utterly 
tantalizing! A living riddle—I should 
have to study her for months, and yet 
at the end 4 miles away from her 
real nature. A drawing-room witch, 
a Lady Lorelei!” He thought with 
omnes = pacedalong rapidly, 
of the little skirmish. “She found 
me a not unworthy enemy,” he said; 
“it was pleasant while it lasted—a 
sensation getting to be new for me. 
I was growing rusted from want of 


use.” And then it was suggested 
to him, quite naturally, by the ordin- 
ary positive law of association, how 
it was that this rust came upon him. 

We can readily conceive, that the 
mind, from long lying fallow—at least 
as regards the domestic pastures—be- 
comes sluggish and unfruitful. “Only 
tickle Australia with a hoe,” said Jer- 
rold, “and she laughs with a plentiful 
harvest.” So with our Mildrington, 
he had been famously tickled of this 
night, and with what satisfactory 
results has been seen. Alack!—it was 
plain that this tickling process was 
not in fashion where he was ee 
now. Each of us has a small traine 
Mephistopheles, in the livery of the 
Great Nameless, attached to our 
persons to whisper these little matters 
to us; expressly salaried for the pur- 

ose by the competent rerycae 9 
sides, a logical mind must work. 
Given two fair premises, it is hard 
not to draw the irresistible conclusion. 
And so Mr. Mildrington felt that he 
was leaving sparkling hermitage be- 
hind him, and that part of his diet 
now was to be something like milk 
and water. The gruel of domestic 
life was waiting for him. 

The little lady had been sitting up 
anxiously, while the spirited play had 
been going on at the other house. We 
know what is in her mind; what she 
is counting on. Enters our hero with 
the flush of complacency on his face ; 
not the pink and dewy philanthropy 
with which men come home from ban- 
queting to their ladies. The little 
lady runs to meet him. 

“Well,” she says, anxiously; “tell 
me all about it.” 

“A most agreeable evening,” says 
her lord, with enthusiasm ; “ such tilt- 
ing and skirmishing I have not had 
for a long time. But we parted 
friends; all made up.” 

The little lady sprang upand clapped 
her hands. ‘Oh, what good news, I 
am 80 happy. Dear Mildrington, we 
shall be so happy now.” 

“What do you mean, child?” he 
said, pettishly (he had had a spoonful 
of the domestic gruel). “O!” he add 
with something like humiliation, “ 
had forgotten.” There was a pause. 


“There was no opportunity—that - 
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There was a world of blank and 


cruel disappointment in the little 
lady’s face. 
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“There was some one else there,” 
he said; “it was impossible.” 

“Who ?” said she, quickly. With 
your wives, third persons are prima 
facie hostile, and impediments. 
“Who? she said again. 

“Another lady, that Miss Boleyn— 
very clever, and that sort of thing. 
I wish you had seen us fighting all 
the night.” He would have been glad 
to have some encouragement to give 
one of his popular etchings of the 
scene, he being full of the subject. 
But the little lady was hanging her 
head despondingly, with the most 
piteous look in the world. Again, the 
private Mephistopheles whispered 
something to him—jogged hismemory, 
as to the feu d’artifice he had left 
crackling and sparkling behind him. 
It was impossible not to draw the 
contrast. 

“Well,” he said, “what is the mat- 
ter—are you sick? Have you nothing 


to say 

But the little lady hung down her 
head still more, and said nothing. 

“Well,” he said, with a peevish 
sigh; “if this be the case, there is 
no use in staying up; you will be 
better in the morning. I must go 
down and do some work before going 
to bed.” 

We may wonder what it was that 
was disturbing the little woman’s 
mind, and that kept her awake half 
that night: These newly-wedded 
wives have a sort of connubial second- 
sight, and on the barest hint will spell 
out futurity. Could it be that she 
had a certain presentiment about com- 
ing troubles, hazily associated with 
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the strange woman of whom she had 
heard to-night ? 

“T am not sick,” she said; “but so 
disappointed. I thought this would 
have been such a happy night. You 
know = said you would tell her 
every thing to-night.” 

a gracious !” said Mildrington, 
“how unreasonable you are. Would 
you have me tell our private matters 
out before the — Havn’t I said 
there was another lady present.” 
You see 


“Ah! that other ar 
ing 


this lady was not sparkling or spirit- 
uelle, or perhaps had grown a little 
hackneyed. 

Mr. Mildrington on this, gets tired, 
and says he must descend to his briefs 
—and so he does. 

And thus it was, that the water 
rushed, and the water swelled. And 
so that day came to a finish; for it 
touched close upon midnight. A day 
of some significance for the parties. 

Yea, the water rushed and the 
water swelled. As the clock struck 
there was a Lorelei sitting—not on a 
rock, with long dripping hair; but in 
her room, in front of the fire, with 
arms folded, and steadily regarding 
the coals. And the fisherman, at that 
same moment, was down in an incon- 
gruous fisherman’s hut—a study— 
making believe to read law papers. 
Alack! he was out on the ocean at 
his fishing. 

And upstairs there was a little fo- 
—_ woman, with her hair all in dis- 
order, flun about her face in a tangle, 
and little hits of finery on her dress, 
crying her very little soul out. What 
children these women are ? 
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“Gop made the country, and man 
made the town.” With the poet’s 
broad meaning every one who has a 
thorough relish for fresh air and 
beautiful landscapes will heartily 
agree. There are few parts of our 
British Islands to which nature has 
grudged a due share of picturesque 
charm; while, on the other hand, 
there are not many towns of man’s 
building which help, by any beauty 
of their own, to heighten that of the 
surrounding eiry London is a 
very big place, and boasts some glo- 
rious buildings; some noble squares, 


streets, and terraces; some parks of 


refreshing greenness, sloping away 
into endless dimples, shaded by clumps 
and rows of mighty old trees. But 
to one fresh from pure country air 
and oot pleasures, to one who 
feels with Cowper rather than with 
Samuel Johnson, whose native wood- 
lands or seawashed downs speak to 
him with kindlier voices than the 
streets of a crowded unquiet city, a 
lengthened stay in that “swart dim 
workshop of the earth” must seem 
simply unbearable as a matter of 
business, and unaccountable as a mat- 
ter of choice. Such, indeed, is our 
own feeling. We had almost sooner 
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live in the loneliest corner of Con- 
naught or the Scotch Highlands, than 
be doomed to pass a twelvemonth in 
the great qrerasvan never-ending ca- 
pital of Great Britain. Of course it 
is not every town against which our 
fancies are thus strongly set. In 
these civilized days there is nothing, 
to a man of moderate means, like that 
pleasant mixture of town and country 
which takes the eye at Cheltenham or 
Tunbridge Wells. Pleasant also for 
lovers of a soft damp climate is the 
look of such a city as Exeter, with its 
clean old-fashioned streets and quiet 
gardens clustering high above a fair 
broad prospect of wooded slopes and 
meadows, and overshadowed by the 
grand Norman towers of its exquisite 
cathedral. Certainly one cannot live 
on green fields and farmhouse talk 
alone. If you are too poor to furnish 
your own homestead with all the com- 
forts needed in these days by men of 
refined tastes, you must consent to 
live not far from a railway station, 
and within easy reach of newspapers, 
the last new books, a few shops of 
middling excellence, one or two places 
of public amusement, and a certain 
number of conversible friends. If 
your house commands a fine view, the 
odds are that it will presently find it- 
self confronted with a row of new 
buildings in dirty white plaster; yet 
the same chance that shocks your 
sense of outward beauty may, in time, 
redound to your material, if not your 
spiritual gain. At any rate, you may 
balance between the advantages of 
staying where you are, or moving off 
from so tempting a neighbourhood. 
But London is a maze with no visible 
way out. Miles on miles of many- 
windowed streets resounding, all da 

long and half through the night, wit 

the din of numberless voices, and the 
unbroken clatter of wheels and feet, 
lead off in all directions to suburbs 
little less townlike than the great 
town itself; while, even beyond Nor- 
wood, stretches overhead a mighty 
leaden-hued pall woven by the smoke 
of countless chimneys. It is smoke 
and hubbub everywhere, relieved 
only in some parts by a dingy silence 
yet drearier than the neighbouring 
noise. There is a certain awful mo- 
notony in the life that roars along 
those crowded streets, in the ever- 
lengthening vistas formed by the 
streets themselyes. The eye longs for 
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a strip of earth’s native green, of hea- 
ven’s pens blue: the ear pines for rest 
from that endless rattle in the sooth- 
ing strains of some woodland bird, or 
thesealikesoughing of the wind among 
the pines; and the chest, overbur- 
dened with that smoky atmosphere, 
gasps out a natural prayer for a few 
mouthfuls of the pure fresh air it was 
wont to breathe on some brown moor 
or gorse-clad common, far away from 
the dirt and turmoil and dismal 
grandeur of the modern Babylon. In 
that huge wilderness of bricks and 
mortar one gets to feel as much im- 
prisoned from the outer world, as 
greatly overborne by the surrounding 
sameness, as one would do after a few 
months in some lone Alpine valle 
shut in on all sides by a frowning wa 
of steep, bare, broken rock. 

Yet there is no place, we fancy, in 
all the world, where any one in search 
of amusement, knowledge, breadth of 
culture, whether for heart or mind, 
could employ himself for weeks toge- 
ther to such excellent purpose, as in 
London and its environs. In what- 
ever direction a man’s tastes may lie, 
he would there find ample food for 
their gratification. All fields of litera- 
ture, science, art, there stretch out 
before his view. For all its outward 
ugliness, the great city can show at 
intervals an amount of beauty in its 
public buildings, and in some of its 
streets, such as no other modern ¢ca- 
pital can surpass; of beauty which, 
perhaps, few Englishmen are quick to 
realize or search out for themselves. 
Unluckily that beauty is seldom visi- 
ble in the most open spaces. The 
National Gallery invites ridicule at a 
glance, while you must travel out of 
your way to comprehend the noble 
symmetry of St. Paul’s or the massive 
grace of Westminster Abbey. The 
worst statues find their way to Tra- 
hay sal 3 while the best have to 
be hunted for in retired corners, with- 
in courtyards, or inside the halls of a 
club or a Mansion-house. What other 
city has aught to show comparable in 
its own way to the Gothic glories of 
our new Westminster Palace? In 
Waterloo-place, Regent-street, Pall 
Mall, Belgravia, Hyde Park Gardens, 
Kin iam-street, and elsewhere, 


ng Wi 
are a samples of street architec- 
ture than in the vaunted Rue de Ri- 
voli at Paris. If the Royal Palaces 
are pitiful enough, Somerset House 
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and the British Museum, the Pad- 
dington Hotel, and a score or so of 
London churches, are masterpieces in 
their several ways. If the National 
Gallery isa glaring eyesore, are not 
the pictures it contains of more value 
than an equal number of paintings in 
the Louvre, or than all the trash col- 
lected within the walls of Versailles? 
And then, for those who can afford it, 
does not London continually provide 
a rich store of the best music sung or 
played from time to time by the best 
performers in the world? 

For lovers of art in general, espe- 
cially of that which addresses itself 
to the-eye, there is always something 
new to see, if not to learn, with each 
new visit to the British capital. 
Either it is the season, so dear to 
votaries of fashion, when you may 
have the choice of getting squeezed 
and heated in your way through the 
show-rooms of the Royal Academy, 
or of going rather more leisurely and 
with less weariness through the Old 
or New Watercolour Exhibition in 
Pall Mall. Or else there is a show 
of paintings by old masters, or of 
paintings by some foreign school ; or 
perhaps some enterprising picture- 
dealer has invited the public to ad- 
mire, at six-pence or a shilling a head, 
one or more works painted by some 
rising artist of the present day. Or 
some church has lately been restored, 
some new piece of sculpture set upon 
its pedestal, some new pile of building 
reared in more or less markworthy 
contrast with the surrounding relics 
of a less architectural age. Andwhen 
other sights haye been exhausted, or 
are not to be seen, there are always 
left you the coljections of national 
pictures at South Kensington and 

rafalgar-square, with the choice, by 


no means despicable, of a quiet after- 


noon in that small but very select 
gallery that nestles among the leafy 
avenues of still sequestered Dulwich. 

Yet not always is it allowed to 
enter eyen the National Gallery ; for 
the only time we sought last year to 
do so, we found it still fast closed 
to all but the workmen engaged in 
altering and repairing the inside of 
that amazing structure. We had 
hoped to refresh, perchance to amend 
our reminiscences of a former visit ; 
to discover what good things had 
been purchased for the nation at the 
sale of Lord Northwick’s Cheltenham 
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Gallery ; to gaze once more on Turner 
side by side with Claude, and on the 
rival masterpieces of Guido and Cor- 
regio; to try to make out the 
meaning of some half-invisible Rem- 
brandt, and to own some beauty of 
expression or truth of drawing in 
those bright-hued groups of pre-Ra- 
penis saints and virgins, with their 

eads on one side and plates of solid 
gold for halos. But means of en- 
trance there were none; so we fell 
back upon the Royal Academy, then 
just open, and pretty sure to be 
crowded. And what a plague it is, 
by the way, that so much sightseeing 
has to be done in crowds! How 
dearly one often'‘has to pay for the 
pleasure of listening to sweet music 
or gazing at a beautiful picture! It 
was a well-dressed crowd we had that 
day to encounter, but all crowds are 
rough and wearisome alike to people 
who cannot bear close hot rooms, and 
recoil from any show of pushing in 
return. And the worst of it was, the 
late alterations seemed to have made 
the rooms lower and hotter than they 
had ever been before. However, we 
struggled through them as long as our 
strength and time allowed us, and so 
saw not all, perhaps, that a longer 
search might have revealed, but all 
the pictures that would readily catch 
an eye not wholly unskilled in the 
art of seeing. And, after all, in 
painting as in poetry, there is lit- 
tle work of the highest order that 
does not somehow commend itself to 
your approval at the first or second 
glance. New beauties may be dis- 
covered from time to time, but if some 
kind of beauty does not show itself 
the first time of asking, you may rest 
assured that the picture or the poem 
is hardly worth the trouble of ques- 
tioning again. 

Out of nearly a thousand pictures 
one looks not unreasonably to find a 
dozen or two more or less worthy of 
special remark. Last year there was 
somewhat less both of downright rub- 
bish and of pure gold than usual. 

he pictures seemed, on the whole, 
to be more carefully painted, but 
either from bad choice of subjects or 
lack of inspiring genius, there were few 
that haunted the memory as works of 
the highest art could do. Even Mr. 
Faed’s much-quoted homily, “ From 
Dawn to Sunset,” over which half-a- 
dozen heads at a time were always 
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bending, seemed to us rather tame in 
treatment, and as weak in colouring 
as all his paintings are. From the 
skinny hand on the bedclothes to the 
red-cheeked, well-muffled boy coming 
in at the door, it was the essence of 
commonplace, treated, for all its good 
drawing and literal truthfulness, in 
rather a commonplace style. Had 
there been less in the picture, it 
would, perhaps, have told better ; but 
still it would have lacked that pervad- 
ing poetry which hallows even the 
most commonplacetheme. Turn from 
that to one of Hook’s painted poems, 
and the difference that words can 
hardly tell is realized at once. In 
every thing done by the latter artist 
you may note the heart and the hand 
of a true poet. His simplest pictures 
have a soul of beauty clothed with 
a form of manly grace. Give him a 
broad reach of sunlit Cornish sea, 
with a group of fishermen in front 

arting from their lasses, or a boy 
ying at full length on a jutting rock, 
ora pair of “ sea-urchins” floating out 
upon a raft; and he will strike you 
off t as effective a sample of idealized 
homeliness, effective for bold truth 
of form and harmonious breadth of 
colour, as you are likely anywhere in 
alongday’sjourney tosee. Mr. Hook 
has the. true artist’s power of fashion- 
ing poetic marvels out of the simplest 
and fewest elements. His pictures, 
like the best of Cuyp’s, arrest the eye 
and delight the fancy at once and for 
ever, with a show of roundness and 
right proportion notoften found either 
in the painted or the written products 
of our day. 

Another painter of kindred excel- 
lence, perhaps even of larger promise, 
is he whose “ Parting Cheer’ reminded 
us rather too strongly of his “ East- 
ward Ho !” displayed some five years 
earlier on the same walls. This time 
it is a shipful of emigrants, who ex- 
change a farewell cheer with their 
friends on shore. Had the older pic- 
ture never been painted, our admira- 
tion of its younger rival would have 
been complete. As a piece of artistic 

ainting it is almost beyond criticism. 
Beery gure, and there are plenty of 
them, seems to be in the right place, 
to wear the right expression, to be 
thrown into the right attitude. There 
is no confusion, no straining after 
effect, no harsh contrasts of tone or 
colour. Every thing seems to be in 
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perfect keeping, even to the ship’s 
side, of which we saw rather too 
much in Mr. O’Neil’s former essay. 
The picture tells its own tale, as it 
were, in words of quiet pathos and 
graceful clearness, suited, for different 
reasons, alike to the many and the 
few. But why, after all, should so 
good a painter begin thus early to 
repeat himself ? Has he exhausted 
his inventive powers, or are his cus- 
tomers to blame for tying him down 
to one particular kind of theme? A 
painter, indeed, whose separate works 
can never be published for general use, 
has far more excuse than an author 
for stealing from himself; but that 
sort of thing looks better towards the 
close than at the outset of his career ; 
and markedly as Mr. O'Neil has im- 
proved on his former works, we trust 
that our next meeting with him will 
be opened by an introduction to “fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

Guilty of self-borrowing, but with- 
out any show of self-improvement, 
do wealso hold the painter of “ Elaine.” 
Having once earned for himself a 
name of mark as the painter of “ The 
Dead Chatterton,” Mr. Wallis became 
a sort of general undertaker, with 
strong pre-Raphaelite leanings, of 
which “The Dead Stonebreaker,” and 
the “ Lady of Shalot,” have afforded 
thus far the most glaring examples. 
After the splendid promise he ‘had 
given in his presentment of the “mar- 
vellous boy,” lying self-slain in his 
humble garret, with the light of early 
morning disclosing through thenarrow 
casement the distant dome of St. 
Paul’s, it was a heavy eee 
to look upon the piebald mess of 
crudities supposed to represent a poor 
stonebreaker lying dead beside his 
work. Mr. Wallis had been led far 
out of the right path by the brilliant 
fallacies of Messrs. Ruskin and Mil- 
lais; and the bad effects of their 
faulty teaching have done much to 
mar the undoubted beauties of his 
“Elaine.” Those bright coloured 
trappings, and many small details 
wrought out with the painfullest care, 
overlie and confuse the central mean- 
ing of that fair young face on which 
death’s cold stiffening shadow has 
rested before its time. Why will such 

ainters as Messrs. Wallis and Noel 
aton stoop to follow the blind 
leaders of the blind, who would re- 
duce all art to a dead level of slavish 
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literalism? Let them hark back to 
their own first essays, and take cour- 
age once more to be true to them- 
selves. How well, for instance, in 
“The Dead Chatterton,” did each little 
detail, from the smart-looking coat 
to the dingy counterpane, help out 
instead of frittering away the tragic 
force and beauty of a painting which 
none who has ever seen is likely soon. 
to forget ! How very little does Mr. 
Paton’s “Luther at Erfurt” remind 
ua of him who painted the “In 
femoriam,” or “The Soldier’s Re- 
turn.” 

For shortcomings of another kind, 
Landseer’s picture of “The Shrew 
Tamed ” was sadly conspicuous. We 
should think the painter of “The Chal- 
lenge” never stooped so low as this 
before, and our only hope is that he 
will never stoop so low again. Fancy 
the man who has brought out for our 
behoof so much of the try and 


pathos of animal life, whose chalk 
drawings, hanging that same moment 
in another room of the same Exhibi- 
tion, told of undecaying power, both 
of hand and brain—fancy him paint- 
ing so paltry a piece of vile clap-trap 


as the figure of a well-known horse- 
woman reclining on the shoulder of a 
fallen chestnut mare, to which she 
had just been playing the part of a 
female Rarey! Certainly the four- 
footed beast, with its upturned neck, 
outstretched limbs, and coat of the 
sleekest, shiniest satin, is painted 
with Landseer’s usual mastery ; but 
the woman herself is stiff in attitude, 
witha countenance remarkably coarse, 
brazen looking, guiltless of one spark 
of fine feeling. Therefore the effect 
of the whole is unutterably mean, 
vulgar, indeed repulsive. Whatever 
moral the picture could be made to 
carry, might be summed up in the 
question which must have trémbled 
on many a lip—which is the real 
shrew, the tamer or the tamed? After 
all, does not the failure in this case 
add one more to several former in- 
stances of Sir Edwin’s utter lack of 
ower worthily to limn the human 
face divine? Non omnia possumus 
omnes. Nature is sparing of her gifts 
to all but a highly favoured few. Ac- 
count for it as we may, there is a line 
not often passed between the painter 
of cattle and the painter of men. That 
the line is not quite unpassable, may 
be gathered from a glance at Mr. 
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Ansdell’s picture of “The Hunted 
Slaves,” a work of higher pretension 
and broader power then any we re- 
member to have seen from this paint- 
er’s hands. There is strength and 
boldness in the treatment of the run- 
away slave leaning forward to deal at 
his fourfooted pursuers another of 
those blows which have already laid 
the foremost of them writhing at his 
feet. The woman crouching behind 
him in imbecile terror is perhaps more 
true to nature than pleasant to the 
eye; and those mighty bloodhounds 
springing forward at their expected 
prey, though drawn in themselves with 
much spirit and truth of handling, 
seem unnaturally large, by compari- 
son with the human figures. Be that 
as it may, however, the picture, as a 
whole, demands no little praise for its 
clear, spirited, straightforward way of 
telling a story, perhaps too horrible 
to insure for any painted version of 
it a kind reception from the bulk of 
sightseers. 

Spirited, also, though in a melo- 
dramic style of art, was Mr. F. R. 
Pickeragill’s picture of “ Pirates play- 
ing at Dice for their Prisoners ;”’ the 
latter being a group of frightened 
girls, some of whom were already be- 
spoken, while for the handsomest of 
all, two ruffians, one of them wickeder 
and uglier looking than the rest, were 
awaiting the last throw. A more 
peng subject, handled with equal 
spirit, but with nobler insight and 
more artistic grace, employed the 
brush of Mr. T. Brooks, whose “ Life- 
boat going to the Rescue,” comes not 
far behind the very best works ex- 
hibited last year. In the forms and 
faces of the women grouped upon the 
shore, one recognises that deep truth 
of feeling which separates the genuine 
artist from the cleverest draughts- 
man, and which, when backed as it 
was here, by considerable truth of out- 
ward seeming, clearness of purpose, 
and cleverness of arrangement, en- 
titles a man to no secondary place in 
his own special sphere of art. Good, 
too, in composition, and flavoured 
with an air of quiet comedy, was Mr. 
A. Solomon’s version of the scene in 
“The Malade Imaginaire,” where the 
two visitors are pretending to feel the 
hypochondriac’s pulse, while Toinette, 
with a roguish smile, leans over the 
back of his easy chair. And here is 
another painting which seems at first 
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glance to represent 4 scene froni some 
other comedy ; or is it a mere repro- 
duction of some modern masquerade. 
or tableau, got up at a private party? 
But it bears the well-known name of 
E. M. Ward, and purports to describe 
what happened in “The Ante-Cham- 
ber, at Whitehall, during the Dying 
Moments of Charles II.” Unluckily, 
and strangely enough in Mr. Ward’s 
case, the picture does not explain it- 
self. All we do see is a room full of 
courtiers, bishops, chancellors, ladies 
and lords in waiting, all busy chatter- 
ing, laughing, and flirting away; while 
througha half open door, which at first 
escapes your notice, an outstretched 
hand is receiving a glass of liquid from 
one of the servants, and a funny lit- 
tle dog, like a very small petrified lion, 
seems tryiiig to gallop into the inner 
room. But what has this to do with 
Charles II.? A look at the catalogue 
tells us that the dying rake being un- 
able to swallow the sacramental bread, 
a glass of water was asked for from 
the outer room, where the courtiers 
were waiting for a last summons to 
the death-chamber. But where do 
you find a clear trace of this in the 
= itself? In truth, it is only 

alf finished: We have the comic 
side of the story painted with all 
care and graphic force ; but where is 
the tragic counterpart? As it is, the 
painting is an utter failure, with no 
meaning in the glass of water taken 
in through that half open door, no 
meaning in the spaniel’s effort to reach 
the inner room. It wanted another 
compartment to bring out the full 

athos of thé historical fact, to realize 
he awful contrast between stich a life 
atid Stich & death, betweeli the care- 
less géstitres of the living on one side 
the door, and the sufferings, mental 
and bodily, of that lonely death-bed 
on the other. 

Why have wé not meitioned Mr. 
Millais? Simply because he was not 
there: else, with all his faults, no 
honest critic could affect to pass him 
by. Absent too, or weakly repre- 
sented, were several other names of 
mark. Not to speak of such doubtful 
ornaments as Mr. Holman Hunt, there 
was only one picttire apiece contri- 
buted by Messrs. Cooke, Linnell, 
Horsléy, and Phillip; none at all by 
Mr. Egg or Mr. ebster ; and only 
two apiece by several others. Horsle 
surpassed himself in “The Return o 
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the Prodigal,” and Cooke’s “Dutch 
Galliot during a heavy gale” was 
painted with all that master’s wonted 
spirit. Some of J. Sant’s graceful 
women and poetic children stood out 
in charming contrast with the herd of 
neighbouring portraits. Why is it 
that nearly all our living portrait 
painters are remarkable for mean and 
tasteless handling alone? Did all 
nobleness die out with Vandyke, all 
grace with Reynolds, that year after 
year we are doomed to see so many 
roods of good canvas or fine ivory 
covered with portraits large and 
small, at which no impartial stranger 
would care to look twice? When 
shoals of vulgar or commonplace folk 
sit or stand for their likenesses in ab- 
surd or unseemly costume, it may be 
hard work for the painter to do himself 
justice ; but if the power be in him it 
will cast a redeeming halo round the 
commonest and coarsest forms. 

Mr. Frost contributed two or three 
of those graceful groups, whose naked 
loveliness, heightened as it is by a 
delicacy of form and colouring, rarely, 
if ever, before seen, too many people 
glance at with fear and doubting, if 
they do not altogether turn away. 
What we saw of Stanfield’s paintings, 
such as “The Homeward Bound,” an 
“The Capture of smuggled goods on 
the old Antrim Road,” did ample jus- 
tice to that bold touch and tic 
colouring for which he has always 
beenrenowned. Amongthelandsca 
very few came near Mr. Linnell’s 
“Gathering of the Flocksat Eventide” 
and Mr. MacCallum’s “ Winter in 
Sherwood Forest.” The cold stiowy 
look about the latter, with the pale 
wintry light struggling through the 
leafless boughs and wandering over the 
large-girthed boles, seemed to make 
one shiver in the heat of that crowded 
room. In the other picture one saw 
a rich sweep of billowy Kentish up- 
land spreading beyond the sheep far 
away into the soft evening haze, while 
a foreground of bright purple heather 
lighted up the room with a glory 
which even the noonday sun could 
not all quench. Noticeable also was 
Mr. Sydney Cooper’s “Afternoon -in 
the Meadows, East Kent,” another of 
those fair home scénes to which fo- 
reign parts can show no rival. But 

erhaps the very best of all would 

ave been Mr. Dyce’s “George Her- 
bert at Bemerton,” had the chief 
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figute in it been left out. Too big to 
escape notice, the poet looked Tist 
stiff and ungainly enough to mar the 
otherwise perfect beauty of that soft 
clear water winding beneath those 
pc ge et eer trees past the 
gray old village steeple, and losing 
itself among the distant meadows. 
For a grand sunset effect in a very 
different clime let us point out by the 
way Mr. Roberts’s “ Ruins of the 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbec.” 

Among the architectural drawings 
hung Mr. Gilbert Scott’s noble de- 
signs for that Gothic Foreign Office 
which Lord Palmerston, more zealous 
for something “ classic” than mindful 
of the pledge made to the architect 
by the last “Ministry, has determined 
that we shall never see. One would 
hardly, on such grounds, pray for the 
downfall of a Premier so needful at 
this moment to Europe as well as 
Great Britain ; but to those who care 
for the national architecture, it does 
seem a great misfortune that the 
mere whim of 4 nobleman who catinot 
tell the difference between Greciati 
and Palladian, should debar us from 
rebuilding a great public office in the 
style best suited alike to the archi- 
tect’s own genius and to the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster Abbey and 
the New Palace. Unluckily the great 
Gothic revival which has taken fast 
hold of our church architecture, has 
yet to overcome a widespread popular 
mer ainst the use of Gothic 
or secular buildings. Truth may be 
strong, but falsehood is often far 
stronger, at least for a time; and 
people who lack tithé or will to use 
their own eyes and brains, still firmly 
believe that Gothic windows keep out 
the light, that Gothic rooms must be 
lowpitched and uncomfortably fur- 
nished,; and that Gothic houses are 
always: dear to build; and entail the 
frittering away of much precious 
room. ith all his influence and 
known successes, Mr. Scott has also 
failed to command the votes of the 
wise men of Halifax in Yorkshire in 
favour of his very beautiful desi 
for a Gothic town hall. Still, the 
cause of which he is a foremost 
ren ae gains ground slowly but 
steadily of the Fnglish side of St. 
George’s Channel, as any one who 
will glance at. two of three following 
numbets of The Builder can easill 
ascertain for himself. 
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From the heat and crowd of the 
tipper rooms it was a pleasaiit relief 
to descend into the cool and quiet of 
that which contained the Sculptures. 
Since the late alterations there is little 
fault to find with the room itself ; 
but what shall we say of its last year’s 
contents ? Silence would perhaps be 
the safest answer, for with one or two 
exceptions there is nothing to say in 

raise. What in the world, for 
instance, led Mr. Thomas to call 
his affected, heavy-looking woman, 
crouched on a big horse, by the holy 
name of Godiva? Remembering 
Marshall’s sweetly delicate embodi- 
inent of the vision seen by Tennyson 
as it first issued from the fair lady’s 
chamber, we were the more displeased 
with a version utterly devoid of grace, 
refinement, and artistic keeping. Had 
the lady been better done, the horse 
with its clumsy trappings would still 
have spoiled the effect, by reason of 
his great size. Here, again, the 
sculptor might have taken a hint from 
Bell’s group of “ Una and the Lion,” 
of which any one may see a very fair 
copy at the Sydenham Palace. In 
art the accidental and the subordinate 
must never be allowed to encroach on 
the primary and the essential. This 
saving principle, Mr. Thomas, in com- 
ion with the bulk of living writers 
and artists, clearly overlooks. If he 
really meant to show forth the grim 
Earl’s wife as she “ rode forth clothed 
on with chastity,” he should, with 
little or no violence to truth of out- 
ward nature, have managed to fix our 
interest mainly on the rider instead 
of the horse. For one thing the lat- 
ter should have been reduced, the 
former enlarged, in size. As itis, the 
horse is the first thing we look at, 
and the only thing we admire. 

There is a tender grace about Mr. 
Munro’s group of children listening to 
a shell. Two or three other things 
we saw which might be called pretty, 
pleasing, well-finished ; but the only 
piece of striking merit that caught 
our eye was Mr. Weekes’s Sardanap- 
alus raising his wine-cup aloft, in 
memory “of many a joyous banquet 
passed.” This statue, remarkable for 
its spirited action, and specially for 
thé bold effect of its uplifted arm, 
seemed fitly destined to the 
banquet-hall of the London Mansion- 
House. Like Bell’s “ ~ 4 oe 
Gibsdn’s “ Hylas,” Lough’s “Milo,” 
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and one or two mor, it offers us a 
rare, but welcome, departure from the 
general tameness and sameness that 
afflict our present race of English 
sculptors. Is action unfit to represent 
in aught so solid as a block of marble, 
or did the ancients exhaust every kind 
of moving grace, leaving us moderns 
to make what we could out of the 
beauty of life at rest? Cannot we 
manage to strike out some fitting 
mean between the graceless extrava- 
gances of the French and the tame 
refinements of the English school ? 
Of course, rest may be drawn as poeti- 
cally as motion; but, after all, how 
many modern statues may be quoted 
in the same breath, whether for bodily 
or mental graces, with the Lycian 
Apollo, the linen Venus, the 
god-like head of Jupiter Serapis, and 
other masterpieces of that ancient 
art which, we are often told, gave it- 
self up to the worship of physical 
beauty alone? At any rate, we dare 
to believe, that no Greek or Roman 
sculptor would have turned out so 
tasteless a blunder as “The Guard’s 
Memorial,” inthe middle of Waiterloo- 
place. Of all possible attitudes for a 
figure of Victory, Mr. Bell has chosen 
the very worst. There she stands 
upright, in the usual drapery, both 
arms slanting forwards in the stiffest 
manner, at exactly the same distance 
and angle from her body; in each 
hand a wreath, which from afar, as 
Punch truly remarked, looked ab- 
surdly like a quoit. On a ledge below 
this huge ungainly figure stood three 
soldiers, in their great coats, their 
muskets in ,their hands, and tall 
grenadier caps on their heads; alto- 
gether most faithful likenesses of the 
real thing. These figures formed the 
front of a great square pedestal, at 
the back of which were real cannons, 
set up slantwise on end. The un- 
sightliness and incoherence of the 
whole thing were but too apparent. 
Had the three Guards en there 
alone, something might have been 
said in their favour; but what else 
could one do than laugh and growl by 
turns at that portentous jumble of 
borrowed allegory and hard fact, re- 
deemed by not one token of good 
taste or poetic fancy? Had the figure 
of Victory been better done, the allego- 
ry would still have been out of place in 
such elose neighbourhood to real can- 
non and soldiers modelled from the life. 
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Going up Waterloo-place, we were 
tempted to pay our pence for a quiet 
view of Ward’s two fine pictures, 
“The Last Sleep of Argyle” and 
“The Beheadal of Montrose.” What 
a difference there is in real pleasure, 
between having to struggle through 
a crowded set of rooms, crammed with 

victures of all sorts, and taking a 
eisurely survey of a few good paint- 
ings at a time. This, to our minds, 
forms the great advantage of the 
Dulwich over the National Gallery. 
A multitude of pictures tends to be- 
wilder the judgment and mislead the 
taste nearly as much as the reading a 
multitude of books. There is equal 
danger, of course, in the other ex- 
treme. You may over-worship your 
favourite author, or go along with the 
crowd in blind admiration of some 
picture, in itself as little worth admir- 
ing as that by Mr. Holman Hunt. 
But, when the objects of your study 
are few, but first-rate, as they are at 
Dulwich, your taste is pretty sure to 
grow clearer, and your judgment to 
gain strength and soberness from oc- 
casional drinking at so pure a well. 
Mr. Ward may not quite equal Raphael 
or Guido; but Sis beet works are well 
felt, fairly wrought samples of that 
high-art school which has fallen so 
out of fashion with his countrymen of 
the present day. In our rage for 
magnifying small things; for glorify- 
ing the low and the commonplace ; 
for rooting up the wheat with the 
tares of old traditions, we seem to 
forget, that historical painting is no- 
bler in itself than landscapes, and 
these again than fruit-pieces and dead 
game. Mr. Ward’s presentment of 
the great Scotch marquis standing on 
the fatal scaffold, with Presbyterian 
ministers vainly trying to convince 
him of his sins, rises to the level of 
his lofty theme. Montrose looks the 
nobleman and the hero, and the other 
figures are carefully disposed in their 
several degrees of importance. Per- 
haps the head of the doomed hero is 
rather too small; and, certainly, the 
tall gray houses in the back-ground 
might have been put a little further 
off, or partially hidden by a friendly 
mist. But the painting, as a whole, 
ranks high in its own line, higher, if 
any thing, than its fellow masterpiece, 
“The Last Sleep of Argyle ;” at eoah 
we found the latter lacking, perhaps 
inevitably, somewhat of the grace 
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and dignity so largely manifest in the 
former. Both of them display the 
healthier side of that prevailing real- 
ism, whose morbid tendencies run riot 
in the works of our so-called pre- 
Raphaelite artists. In this age of art- 
upholstery it is something to find so 
good a painter content to follow the 
good old rules of work, without which 
no lasting greatness was ever yet 
achieved. 

Another painter of commanding 
merit but of faultier leanings was also 
inviting public attention to several 

ieces already known to not a few. 

ir. Noel Paton’s fine allegory, “The 
Pursuit of Pleasure,” is certainly a 
wonderful piece of finished work- 
manship, challenging the closest scru- 
tiny from that inevitable magnifying- 

lass without which no one in these 

ays is supposed properly to see any 
thing. Butitis alsosomething more, 
else all that labour had been spent in 
vain. It is a painting full of high 
moral purpose embodiedin thoroughly 
artistic forms. Pleasure herself in 
the shape of a most lovely siren, clad 
chiefly in nature’s own delicate garb, 
with the wings of a death’s-head but- 
terfly on her shoulders, floats forward 
in the rich evening air, turning a 
countenance full of untold witchery 
and wanton smiles towards a motley 
train of zealous followers of all ages, 
ranks, and nations, who crowd upon 
each other in seeming blindness to the 
foul and ugly shapes that play about 
the feet of their common idol and to 
the presence of Death’s warning angel, 
whose broad wings spread darkness 
over the a 2 -w sky. Poet, priest, 
lawgiver, soldier, lover, sage, the man 
of pleasure and the man of learning, 
all are rushing madly onward in chase 
of something, “good, pleasure, ease, 
content, whate’er its name,” which 
still eludes them all. Every part of 
the picture bears close examining, but 
from first to last the form of the 
beautiful enchantress fills the whole, 
as it should do, with its own central 
light and mastering loveliness. To 
turn from this picture to the “ Bluidy 
Tryste,” is much like turning away 
from a gorgeous sunset to a bad ka- 
leidoscope. In the latter picture the 
artist has given way to the mere pre- 
Raphaelite. Between the two we may 
put “Paolo and Francesca.” The 
noble “In Memoriam” was not there, 
but a half-finished engraving of it 
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told us how much the original paint- 
ing had been altered for the worse. 
Instead of Sepoys seen rushing on 
through the open window, we now 
have Highlanders; a piece of deference 
to ae sentiment, which turns a 
powerful tragedy into a pretty plea- 
santly-ending tale. The ami pith 
and point of the picture dwelt in the 
noble countenance of:that lorn wi- 
dowed mother with her poor doomed 
children hanging wildly about her, or 
staring in thoughtless wonderment 
beside her knee, while she herself 
raised trusting eyes to heaven from 
the book whose comforting words had 
braced her for the coming blow. By 
changing the scene, as it were, from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow, all this depth 
of heart-whelming tragedy is covered 
out of sight, and the grandly-touch- 
ing expression of the lady’s coun- 
tenance loses all, or nearly all, its 
special meaning, when we find she is 
looking, not for life immortal, but for 
a little more of the life on this side 
the grave. It is just as if “Othello” 
had been altered into a tragi-comedy, 
to suit the rosewater sentiments of the 
present day. 

For people who like to take quiet, 
leisurely views of things, there is 
hardly a pleasanter lounge in London 
than the rooms of the Old Water- 
colour Society, during the three 
months they remain open. There, in 
a room of fair height and size, seldom 
very crowded, and furnished with a 
good supply of comfortable seats, you 
may enjoy yourself with no fear of a 
consequent headache in picking out 
your favourite masters, or discovering 
new aspirants among rather less than 
three Saal pictures altogether. 
Last year’s show, if weak in new 
names, gave us a pretty strong muster 
of works by such first-rate water- 
colourists as W. C. Smith, Jackson, 
Richardson, Naftel, Callow, Harding, 
Branwhite, Carl Haag. Views of 
scenery in Scotland and the Isle of 
Wight attested Mr. Richardson's 
power of doing justice to other hills 
and skies, and waters, than those of 
Italy. Mr. Jackson's Cornish sea- 
pieces, Mr. Collingwood Smith’ssunny 
views of Italian lake-scenery, Mr. W. 
Callow’s varied reminiscences of 
home and foreign travel, were all in 
different degrees worthy of the names 
they bore, though some of the pictures 
seemed rather too like former essays 
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by the same pencils. Among water- 
colourists Mr. Jackson stands highest 
as a painter of moving seas. No one 
can give the cold clearness of winter 
frost, or the mellow richness of an 
autumn evening, better than Mr. 
Branwhite has here done. Carl Haag’s 
bold hand comes out well in a view 
of the Gate of Justice, at Jerusalem. 
In his quaint brown landscapes, Mr. 
G. Fripp comes as near drawing as 
Dickens’s carrier was always near 
saying a good thing. Miss Gillies 
paints with her wonted feeling, and 
more than her wonted power; and 
Mr. W. Hunt goes on delighting weak 
minds with exceedingly natural por- 
traits of pine-apples, grapes, wood- 
pigeons, and a dead chick, all which, 
if deception were the sole end of art, 
would stamp him as the first painter 
of the day. It speaks ill for the taste 
of his customers, that the talent, once 
equal to painting curly-headed negro 
boys, should now be mainly devoted 
to the trifles above-nam For a 
study of a head there was nothing in 
the whole room to compare with Mr. 
Burton’s “ Old Ironside,” whose worn, 
but expressive features, displayed all 
the massive strength and nobleness 
of the Puritan character, as one might 
fancy it developed in a burlier kind 
of Milton. On the whole, it seems as 
if the genius of English painting, at 
least of English landscape-painting, 
found itself more at home in water- 
colours than in oils. Is it because 
the one vehicle is naturally more 
workable than the other, or more 
capable of producing certain pleasing 
effects, without much outlay of ori- 
ginal thought and feeling? Or may 
we suppose, that the plague of pre- 
Raphaelism, which has done so much 
to mar the promise of our hopefullest 
oil-painters, has hitherto made little 
way among the lessambitious brother- 
hood of painters in water-colours ¢ 
What shall we say of that huge 
bulk of brick, iron, and glass, which 
makes daylight hideous to the people 
of South iene t Any thing 
worse to look at from the outside 
London itself has not to show. As 
if the long, low frontage, unrelieved 
by any great central tower, were not 
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vile enough for the art-palace which 
millions of strangers will come this 
year to explore, there rises at each 
end a huge overgrown dome of glass 
to exaggerate and intensify the gi- 
gantic meanness of the whole. Be- 
sides rendering us the laughing-stock 
of all foreign visitors, this portentous 
pile will, most likely, become an abid- 
ing disgrace and eyesore to the British 
capital. On what ground of fitness 
was Captain Fowke, of the “ Bromp- 
ton Boilers,” chosen for a work which 
scores of professional architects would 
have done far better? Speaking of 
this unsightly monster reminds us of 
him who has been called away, within 
sight, as it were, of the promised 
land, leaving others to finish the se- 
cond stage of that great work which 
he planned and first solemnly estab- 
lished in 1851. Whatever monument 
shall be built to the memory of our 
much-lamented Prince Consort, let 
us pray that Captain Fowke may have 
nothing to do with the planning 
thereof. We also trust that nothing 
more will be said about that Egyp- 
tian obelisk, which some well-mean- 
ing folk would have set up in honour 
of a prince born in modern Germany, 
resident for half of his life in England, 
and no further acquainted with the 
old Egyptian records than a study of 
Bunsen might have made him. A 
school of art built by an architect, 
not a mere engineer, and endowed 
with all needful means of future self- 
support, would seem, on the whole, 
a very fit memorial of one whose best 
years were devoted to the improve- 
ment of British taste in matters of 
industrial art. A people’s park, an 
hospital, a grammar-school, are all 
things which have no special bearing 
on his life and character. A statue 
of him in his princely robes would 
always be effective, set up in the right 
poe. But, by all means, let us also 

ave the industrial school, or some 
other monument which shall remind 
the nation of his peculiar claims upon 
its gratitude; something that will at 
once suggest its own allusiveness to 
him whose death will have called it 
into being. 
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Or all mental occupations that of the 
composition of poems, novels, or ro- 
mances, by individuals not destined 
to acquire reputation, is the most un- 
called-for, the most profitless, and the 
least self-gratifying to the author, 
when the first pleasure of seeing him- 
self in type has evaporated. Sweet 
is the applause of a crowded audience 
to actor or orator; very bitter their 
disapprobation. The eager yearning 
for the sympathy and esteem of our 
fellow-creatures is the passion that 


- rules the writer at his desk, as well as 


the actor on his stage, and the orator 
on his platform. But when he finds, 
by the ie or neglect of the organs 
of public opinion, or, worse still, the 
very limited sale of his work, the nar- 
rowness of the circle within which he 
has been able to please or interest ; 
and when he further reflects on the 
time, and research, and mental toil, 
that were necessary to produce the 
valueless work (valueless, at least,as to 
its success), all that remains for him, 
if he be a modest man, is mortification 
or disgust. If he be wise as well as 
modest, he gives another direction to 
his faculties, and forswears the thank- 
less, self-imposed task of endeavour- 
ing to become the central object of 
public opinion and attention, and 
finds some suitable occupation for 
such talents as he really possesses. 
But wo to the friends and acquaint- 
ances of the unsuccessful, but obsti- 
nate and self-complacent man of let- 
ters, whether poor or rich; the poor 
man possessing a double power of 
boredom. The acquaintances of Dives 
are punished only tothe extent of turn- 
ing over the leaves, and (if conscience 
ow) giving undeserved praise to 
the performance; but the friends of 
poor Lazarus, along with these incon- 
veniences, find themselves disagree- 
ably affected in that sensitive portion of 
their compound nature—their pockets. 
Dives, however, is not so useless in 
his generation after all. He pays his 
bills like a man; and the industrious 
makers of paper, and ink, and mill- 
boards, manufacturers of calf, russia, 
and morocco, printers, engravers, 
and bookbinders, find employment 
through his good opinion of his own 


abilities. Besides, if Dives had not 
taken so diligently to his desk, he 
might perhaps have got into mischief, 
the more mischievous to his fellow- 
creatures as he is a man of mark and 
wealth. 

Then with reference to the case of 
Lazarus. If not a man of genius, he 
at least an active mind; 
activity of mind, in most natures, is 
consistent only with inactivity of 
body ;—inactivity of body is the dis- 
tinetive mark of the lazy man ;—and 
the lazy man, when not employed 
doing nothing, is surely occupied doing 
ill. Consequently, Lazarus is doing 
less harm tagging rhymes or manufac- 
turing new stories out of old ones, than 
if writing begging letters, falsifying 
accounts, or imitating the autographs 
of respectable men on stamped paper. 
It may, perhaps, be objected that La. 
zarus, though an unsuccessful author, 
might make a decent bank clerk, or as- 
sistant in a monster house, or inspector 
of jaunting-cars ; but the man we have 
in our eye, though devoid of needful 
genius, or even talent, possesses liter- 
ary taste, and is affected by the itch 
of writing; and if not permitted to 
write, he will do worse for a certainty. 

Let us, however, turn our eyes from 
ungifted Dives and ungifted Lazarus, 
and at the risk of being dazzled, fix 
them on the possessor of genius, the 
exalted above his brothers, whose 
name is familiar wherever his lan- 
guage is spoken or understood, who 
holds the heart-strings of millions in 
his left hand, who reads his praises in 
journals without number, and who, 
when he enters the public assembly, 
sees round him a sea of admiring and 
friendly countenances, and drinks in 
with his ears acclamations redolent of 
admiration and attachment. 

But is such a person to be blessed 
above all human kind? Is his lot an 
exception to the mingled condition of 
humanity? What has he done that 
he should be thus singled out from 
his fellow-men? Patience! there are 
serious drawbacks. Is it nothing that 
the voices of unsuccessful rivals be 
raised in choruses of dis ement, 
of dispraise, of obloquy ? that he must 
task his imaginative powers to the 
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utmost, so that the new production 
may, if not excel, at least equal its 
forerunners? that the atmosphere 
breathed by his mental faculties must 
be of a more stimulating quality than 
that used by more ordinary minds, and 
thus shorten the term of healthy life? 
that he is in some sort an isolated 
being, and as such, shut out from the 
enjoyments and comforts of domestic 
life t that he must submit to see the 
world of letters deluged by innumer- 
able wretched imitations of his style, 
and exaggerations of his faultsand de- 
fects, and that exertions, such as heis 
ceaselessly urged to make, result, in 
the decline of life, in the serious injury 
or loss of the powers of the mind ? 
But between the mere aspirants and 
the genius-endowed men fated to de- 
light and instruct successive genera- 
tions, come those whose works enjoy 
a certain popularity in their own time, 
are neglected by the children of their 
contemporaries, and are nearly un- 
known in the third generation. A 
living person cognizant of the variety 
and amazing number of the novels 
which have been issued since 1830, 
and immediately forgotten, and striv- 
ing to make himself master of novel 
statistics from 1760 to 1830, will be 
enabled to guess at the vast number 
of volumes issued during that period. 
Old catalogues and the Censura 
Literaria will give an idea of the tons 
and tons of literary rubbish, including 
some really meritorious works, which 
assed a few times from the circulat- 
ing shelves, made their way in odd 
volumes to old book stalls, and finally 
to the paper-mills, or kitchen grates. 
It is discouraging to reflect on the 
small number of the works in ques- 
tion, published last century, that are 
now considered worthy of republica- 
tion. The “Vicar of Wakefield” is 
still read by old and young. Smol- 
lett’s and Fielding’s novels continue 
in favour with people who think they 
may safely read any thing, and with 
youths whose mental taste resembles 
that of lovers of wild fowl a little on 
the turn. “Pamela” may keep com- 
pany with these (the good intention 
of the author notwithstanding); and 
“Sir Charles Grandison,” ~ “Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,’* will continue to be 
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acceptable on desert islands, and in 
the parlours of country inns in rainy 
weather. “Amelia,” “Sir Launcelot 
Greaves,” and “Humphrey Clinker,” 
are presentable even in the staid re- 
unions of this nineteenth century. 

The “ Rasselas” of Dr. Johnson, and 
the novels of Mme. D’Arblay are still 
taken up by readers advanced in years, 
who cannot forget the agreeable as- 
sociations of youth and freedom from 
care connected with their perusal long 
ago; but our youth are too much oc- 
cupied with “ Dead Secrets,” and “ Wo- 
men in White,” and “Strange Stories,” 
and “ Philips’ Ways in the World,” 
and “Great Expectations,” with their 
movement, picturesqueness, brisk and 
animated conversations, and exciting 
plots—too much occupied, we repeat, 
to spare time for the sentimentalities, 
and skim-milk dialogues, and slow 
progress encountered in parts of the 
fascinating Fanny’s fashionable novels. 

The business of this paper is not so 
much with the works of authors still 
read ; it is rather with those that are 
half or wholly forgotten, but which 
were either possessed of some worth, 
or characteristic of their times. It is 
a pitiable thing to find all memory of 
a work, the result of anxious medi- 
tation, of just thought, of close obser- 
vation, and of a lively fancy, as much 
forgotten as if it had never been called 
into existence. 

The good George Berkeley, D.D. 
and Bishop of Tieun, found time, 
amid his religious and charitable du- 
ties, and the publishing of his essays 
on Tar-water, Infidelity, the true prin- 
ciples of Vision, and the ditticulty of 
proving your hand or foot to possess 
substance—to write a philosophical 
story. An officer of the Inquisition 
gives an account to his friend of a 
stranger who had been settled some 
time at Bologna, and whom that body 
had taken into custody in order to 
learn the particulars of his past life, 
and whether he was in reality a “good 
Catholic,” or a Jew or Mussulman in 

‘His name, as he says, is Gaudentio di 
Lucca. He isa tall, handsome, clean- 
built Manf as you shall see in a Thou- 
sand, of a very Polite Address, and some- 
thing very engaging in his Aspect as 


* Our want of ey for these novels is not owing to want of interest in the 


story, nor want 0 


talent in the writer, but to their dreadful length. 


+ In this extract no alteration has been attempted in the use of the capital letters. 
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bespeaks your Favour at first Sight. 
_« a noe almost all the Oriental 
Languages, and has a very competent 
Share of other Parts of Learning as that 
of his Profession. . . . There was 
an elderly Lady we thought had been 
his Wife, but it proved she was not: a 
Foreigner for whom he seemed to have 
a great Respect, and her Maid a Fo- 
reigner also, and an elderly Maid Ser- 
vant of the Town. We let him alone for 
sometime having a person under our Ex- 
amination on suspicion of being a Jew in 
Masquerade and a spy from the Grand 
Signor, which kept us employed for some 
time . . . At length talking with 
one of Our Spies one Day about Foreign 
Countries, he said he had met with a 
Nation in one of the remotest Parts of 
the World, who though they were Hea- 
thens, had more Knowledge of the Law 
of Nature and common Morality than 
the most civilized Christians. ‘i 
Another Time, as he had a great Know- 
ledge in Philosophy, he dropt some 
words as if he had some skill in Judi- 
ciary Astrology, which you know, Sir, 
is a Capital Crime with us. We were as 
good as resolved to seize him, when we 
were determined to it by the following 
Accident. Two of the most beautiful 
Women in all Bologna had fallen in Love 
with him, either on account of the Hand- 
someness of his person, or by a Whim-. 
sicalness peculiar to some Women be- 
cause he wasaStranger, . . . orin 
fine, drawn in by some Love Potion or 
other, we can’t tell. On his 
showing more Favour to one than the 
other, this one, to be revenged, said he 
had bewitched her, for since 
the very first time she saw him she 
thought there was something more in 
him than ever she saw in any Man in 
her Life. Besides, she said she had often 
found him drawing Circles and Figures 
on Paper which to her looked like con- 
juration.” 


So the poor signor is brought before 
the Inquisition, to whom he gives an 
account of his parentage, &c., and par- 
ticularly of his having been brought 
through captivity and divers strange 
adventures, among a most exemplary 
nation of sun-worshippers in Africa. 
The Inquisitors are seized with a 
desire to convert the well-disposed 
race to Christianity, and they give Gau- 
dentio liberty to travel for a twelve- 
month, by way of testing his truth. If 
he return voluntarily, they will send 
missionaries under his guidance to 
convert these heathens. This frame- 
work furnishes the good and learned 
prelate with an opportunity of giving 
utterance to many a word of deep wis- 
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dom and judicious remark on the my- 
thology and goverhment of the old 
Pagans. Our copy of the Gaudentio 
di Lucca is dated, Dublin, 1738; 
printer—G. Faulkner. 

“Chrysal, or the Adventures of a 
Guinea,” though exhibiting much 
vigour in description and happy deli- 
neation of character, is not likely to 
be reprinted. The coin, or rather its 
genius, has an opportunity, while pass- 
ing from hand to leak to become 
acquainted with the characters, the 
virtues, and vices of the public cha- 
racters of the time, and the affairs of 
the State. The author, Charles John- 
stone, an Irishman by birth, composed 
the work at Lord Mount Edgecombe’s 
in Devonshire, and published it about 
the year 1760. It came to the third 
edition in 1761. Ours isa Dublin copy, 
1767. Many things of an objection- 
able character are described without 
any ees. ill intention, and con- 
siderable prejudice and unfairness 
are shown in sketching public men. 
Thus the zealous and self-denying 
Whitfield is treated very unjustly. 
The Atheistic Frederic — Voltaire’s 
Frederic—prays like Steele’s Chris- 
tian Hero, and the Jews celebrate the 
Passover by theimmolation of a Chris- 
tian child. Johnstone had his Mar- 
quis of Steyne as well as the author 
of “Vanity Fair,”’ in the Earl of Sand- 
wich. He went to India in 1782, and 
died there in good circumstances in 
1800, in the 70th year of his age. 

The “Castle of Otranto,” of which 
onlyslight mention is necessary, as the 
merits of the work and the rank and 
fame of the author, Horace Walpole, 
have preserved its reputation for a 
century, was issued in 1764. It was 
a happy attempt to combine an inter- 
esting story with a glimpse of life in 
the feudal times, and invest both with 
interest of a fearfully supernatural 
character. It was the earliest speci- 
men in England of the genuine feudal 
romance after the dreadful tedious 
folio romances of Calprenede and the 
Scuderis had been banished by the 
productions of Smollett, and Fielding, 
and Richardson. 

The authoress of “The Memoirs of 
Miss Sidney Bidulph,” was the mo- 
ther of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Daughter of a clergyman, who did not 
see the necessity of even having her 
taught to read, she acquired lite 
fame by her writings. In her yout 
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she was not allowed to be present at 
a theatrical performance, yet she be- 
came the wife of an accomplished 
actor. 

Frances Chamberlayne was born in 
the year 1724. She received her first 
lessons from her brothers, and at the 
age of fifteen composed a romance, 
“ Eugenia and Adelaide.” When 
Thomas Sheridan, son of Swift’s Dr. 
Sheridan, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, was an object of persecution 
to some hot-blooded bucks of the day, 
for having struck one of their com- 

anions in defence of an actress of 

is company, Miss Chamberlayne and 
the newspapers took up the quarrel 
in great excitement. Miss Chamber- 
layne sent some verses to one of the 
journals, extolling the conduct of the 
chivalrous manager. This was in the 
year 1746. Mr. Sheridan and his fair 
champion being subsequently intro- 
duced to each other, were united in 
marriage in 1747. Richard Brinsley, 
her third son, was born in1751. Her 


daughter Alicia, born in 1753, acquir- 
ed a reputation for literary abilities. 
“Sidney Bidulph” was published 


in 1761, when Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan 
were residing in London, and enjoying 
the society of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Young, 
Samuel Richardson, Sarah Fielding, 
sister to Henry, and authoress of 
“David Simple,” the beautiful and 
witty Mrs. Cholmondeley—the Lady 
Anne Wilmot and Belle Fermor of 
two of Mrs. Brooke’s novels, Mrs. 
Macaulay, and others. In 1764 the 
family removed to France, and settled 
at Blois, Mr. Sheridan being at the 
time in the enjoyment of a pension of 
£200.° Her death took place in 1767. 

Mrs. Sheridan was much beloved by 
her family and intimate acquaintance, 
a proof of her naturally good disposi- 
tion. She was warm in temper, as 
most really tender-hearted ne are, 
and was genuinely religious. We have 
had the pleasure of looking on her 
portrait, attired in the ugly costume 
of her day, the features expressive of 
thought and goodness. 

It was our fortune to meet the 
“Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph,” 
long since in the country, where books 
were few, and the wayward unde- 
served destiny of Orlando Faulkland 
troubled us for many a day. We 
should not recommend the plan of 
the work to a novel writer of our day. 
The lady and gentleman seem designed 
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by their good qualities, accomplish- 
ments, personal merits, and mutual 
love, each to complete the worldly 
happiness of the other; but once on 
the eve of marriage, and again after 
being actually married, they are cruelly 
separated. Now, if the agents of evil 
were wild beasts, feudal barons, earth- 
quakes, or thunder storms, we might 
ware be reconciled. But no. A 
nasty prejudiced mother will not con- 
descend to read an unsealed letter 
lying in her hand. The well-principled 
Orlando marries a worthless woman 
from a mistaken sense of duty and a 
feeling of compassion, and thus entails 
certain misery on himself and her 
whom he still adores, when all might 
be prevented by his merely acquaint- 
ing his bosom friend, the brother of 
Sidney, with what he was going to do. 

The novel consists of a series of 
letters, and the general style is that 
which would be adopted by well-edu- 
cated ladies and gentlemen in com- 
municating domestic news of an in- 
teresting nature to absent friends. 
There is no attempt at fine writing, 
and the reader feels no want of it. 
His wishes are interested, from near 
the beginning of the first volume, in 
the hoped-for union of Orlando and 
Sidney; and there is always some vista 
left open, through which the expected 
light may agreeably flash in at some 
moment to dissipate the sad obscurity 
in which the interests of the lovers 
are involved. The characters in the 
tale are not very numerous, and are 
all distinctly marked. The progress of 
the story is seldom at a stand-still, 
and the incidents, though common- 
place, are well introduced, and interest 
the reader, every one suitably prepar- 
ing for the catastrophe. There are 
scattered through the work several 
sketches of domestic life in the middle 
and next higher class. Theauthoress 
was remarkable for her conversational 
powers, and there is some talking 
scattered through the work; but the 
tale was too earnest in character to 
endure a profusion of wit or humour. 
There are a few glimpses of quiet 
humour here and om but no speci- 
mens whatever of flippancy and smart- 
ness, so frequent in the novels of 
Miss Burney and Mr. Richardson. 
Orlando is always spoken of as a cha- 
racter imperfect and impetuous in 
disposition, but he has the reader’s 
earnest sympathy throughout. Sid- 
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ney’s misfortunes are imputed to fate 
—the fate of novelists; but we could 
easily point out instances where her 
own want of a firm constant purpose 
was much to blame. Perhaps the 
authoress intended to show that the 
obedience due by young ladies to their 
parents should have certain limits 
where marriage is in question. A 
small portion is given of the heroine’s 
letter in reference to her feelings to- 
wards her proposed lover. 


** Cecilia, if I am in love with him, I 
do not yet know it myself. I will re- 
peat it to you—I think him the most 
amiable of men, and should certainly 
give him the preference, if I were left to 
a free choice, over all the rest of his 
sex—at least all that I have ever yet 
seen. Possibly there may be handsomer, 
wiser, better men, but they have not 
fallen within my observation. I am not, 
however, so prepossessed in his favour 
as to suppose him a phoenix; and if any 
unforeseen event were to prevent my 
being his, I am sure I should bear it, 
and behave very handsomely. 

“ And yet, perhaps, this ay be brag- 
ging like a coward, because I think a 
very short time will put it out of the 
power of fortune to divide us. Still I 
endeavour to keep a guard over my 
wishes, and will not give my heart leave 
to centre all its happiness in him, and 
therefore I cannot rank myself among 
the first-rate lovers who have neither 
eyes, nor ears, nor sensations, but for 
one object. This, Mr. Falkland says, is 
his case in regard to me. But I think 
we women should not love at such arate 
till duty makes the passion a virtue ; and 
till that becomes my case, I am deter- 
mined not to let love absorb any of the 
other cordial affections which I owe to 
my relations and my friends.” 


Mrs. Sheridan’s beautiful story of 
“Nourjahad,” who is in the end prac- 
tically convinced that obtaining all 
our desires in this life would only con- 
duce to our utter misery, has found 
its place among the British classic 


es. 

The Abbé Pravost, author of “Ma- 
non L’Escaut” and the “Dean of 
Coleraine,” translated the novel of 
“Sidney Bidulph” into French, with 
the title of “Mémoires d’une Jeune 
Dame.” It met with great success, 
as did also a drama founded on a por- 
tion of the story. Our co rs the 
novel is the fourth edition; & amber- 
layne, College-green, 1782. 

The “Old Manor House” still has 


a hold on vitality—gt least such vita- 
lity as is conferred by the Dotheboys 
press of Halifax. The other novels 
of Charlotte Smith, though enjoying 
such taking titles as “Emmeline, the 
Orphan of the Castle,” “Ethelinde, or 
the Recluse of the Lake,” are now 
only inquired for by the few surviv- 
ing patrons of the library of Leaden- 
hall-street, so long protected by its 
leaden-speared Minerva. In one re- 
spect the literary caterers for our 
grandmothers soared much beyond 
living novelists—the invention of good 
titles. A volume published by Anne 
Lemoine, Coleman-street, date un- 
known, entitled “Wild Roses”—a vo- 
lume the delight of our boyhood, and 
still most precious from early associa- 
tions, boasted names which would 
never have blessed the imaginations 
of even our living princes in the art; 


‘let them read these titles, and never 


presume to invent another :—“Twelve 
o’Clock, or the Three Robbers;” “The 
Monks of Cluny, or Castle Acre 
Monastery;” “The Tomb of Aurora, 
or the Mysterious Summons ;” “The 
Mysterious Spaniard, or the Ruins of 
St. Luke’s Abbey;” “ Barbastal, or the 
a of the Forest of Bloody 
yp? 


It might be thought from the titles 


that “Emmeline” and “ Ethelinde” 
were wild romances, but they are, on 
the contrary, conversant with the con- 
cerns of ordinary life, present strikin 

pictures of individual character, an 

pleasing sketches of scenery, peculiar 
to the southern coasts of England, 
exhibit passages of humour and satire, 
and treat the virtue of constancy to 
our first love in a very worldly and 
prudent style. It must be owned that 
the writer’s humour is rather of a grim 
fashion. Indulged during her girl- 
hood in unrestrained access to works 
of fiction, and the chief part of her 
time taken up with balls, concerts, 
and parties of pleasure, she made an 
unsuitable match, and after some time 
was reduced to great straits by the 
results of an absurd will of her father- 
in-law, and the misconduct of her 
husband. Brought up as she had 
been, she still fought a most heroic 
battle for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of her children, and most of her 
works, amounting to twenty in all, 
were written for that sole purpose. 
It is not to be wondered at that the 
plots of some are not very consistent, 
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being constructed among household 
cares and business distractions. She 
incurred some blame for making a 
translation of the Abbé Prévost’s 
notorious work, and for the spirit of her 
novel, “ Desmond,” savouring a little 
of Godwin, and Mary Wolstonecraft, 
and Mme. de Stael’s “ Delphine.” 

Charlotte Turner was born in May, 
1749, at Bignor, in Sussex, was mar- 
ried to Mr. Smith, son of a West 
India merchant, February, 1765, and 
died October, 1805. Her selections 
from the “Causes Célébres” were 
published in 1786; “ Emmeline,” 
1788 ; “ Ethelinde,” 1789 ; “The Old 
Manor House,” 1793, and “ Rural 
Walks,” 1796. 

Mrs. Anne Radcliffe and her ro- 
mances need small notice. Her works 
are still sought, and much has been 
written on herself and the school of 
romance of which she is considered 
the founder. This idea is not tho- 
roughly correct. All her preternatural 
doings, with one exception, are shams; 
and Sai they made their appear- 
ance we had the genuine ghostly ter- 


rors of the “ Castle of Otranto,” and 


the impressive apparition of the de- 
funct Lord Lovel in Clara Reeves’s 
“Old English Baron,” which was 
published in 1777. Our youthful 
disappointments in the impotent con- 
clusion of the “Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
and in the non-clearing up of some of 
her other mysteries, was extreme. 
On our first acquaintance with Udol- 
pho, which was forcibly interrupted 
after a quarter of an hour’s reading, 
we got into the dark subterranean 
passage, and beheld by the light of 
the torch, which would on no induce- 
ment burn clear for ten seconds, the 
grim Barnardino, half dragging, half 
leading, the whitoanuslined heroine 
along. Oh, what a contrast between 
the russet-booted, flapped-hatted, 
buff-gauntleted, bearded aan, and 
the shrinking, terrified beauty ! And 
what a scene of sweet terror, where 
she is reading the fearful tale in the 
large stately bed in a corner of the 
vast room, the flickering lamp fling- 
ing the immense shadows to the 
farther regions of the dim apartment, 
and the terrors of the story en- 
hanced by these noises, so weak, yet 
so distinct in the palpable silence! 
Ah! what is that sudden click ? 
what projects that awful shade? But 
oh, the paltry wax figure at the end ! 
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and oh, our youthful faith and trust 
so sadly abused ! 

Anne Ward, the daughter of re- 
spectable parents engaged in trade, 
was born 9th July, 1764, and married 
Mr. Radcliffe, a gentleman of the law, 
and graduate of Oxford, 1787. In 
1794 she accompanied her husband 
on a tour through the Netherlands 
and West Germany. In 1800 occurred 
the deaths of her father and mother. 
Her own death took place on the 7th 
of February, 1823. She appears to 
have been of an amiable, retiring dis- 

osition, and very attentive to her 

ousehold concerns; and by all 
that can be gathered from report of 
friends, herself and her husband en- 
joyed a tranquil life, varied only by 
summer excursions to different parts 
of the south of England. These are 
the names and dates of her works: 
“Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne,” 
1789 ; “Sicilian Romance,” 1790; 
“Romance of the Forest,” 1791; 
“ Mysteries of Udolpho,” 1794; 
“Journey through Holland,” &c., 
1795 ; “ The Italian,” 1797 ; “Gaston 
de Blondeville,” “St. Alban’s Abbey,” 
&c., with an undoubted ghost, pos- 
thumous, with preface by Sergeant 
Talfourd (qu.) 1826. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, the devoted 
friend of Mrs. Sheridan—so devoted, 
indeed, as to take a party of friends 
with her to the gallery on the first 
night of one of her dramatic pieces, 
in order to insure its success—was 
mentioned as figuring in two of Mrs. 
Brooke’s novels. This lady wrote the 
“ History of Lady Julia Mandeville,” 
1763 ; “Letters from Lady Juliet 
Catesby to Lady Henrietta Campley,” 
“ History of Emily Montague,” ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Marquis of St. Forlaix,” 
and others, along with the successful 
musical piece of “ Rosina.” Her 
maiden name was Moore. Her hus- 
band, the Rev. Mr. Brooke, died in 
1789, and she survived him only a few 
days. 

Of Henry Brooke, our countryman, 
we have less need of speaking, as his 
“Fool of Quality” has been lately 
re-published under the friendly care 
of the Rev. Mr. Kingsley. He was born 
in 1708, and received his education in 
Trinity College. While residing in 
London in 1737, he wrote the drama 
of “ Gustavus Vasa,” which, however, 
was not at first allowed to be acted. 
In 1763 he established the still flour- 
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ishing Freeman's Journal, first pub- 
lished at Audoen’s-arch. ‘The “ Fool 
of Quality” was published in 1766, 
and “Juliet Grenville,” 1774. He 
resided in the county Cavan in the 
decline of life. His death took place 
in Dublin, inthe year 1783. 

Plays, balls, and novels, have been 
likened, by a profound thinker, to 
mushrooms, of the best of which it 
can only be said that they are harm- 
less ; any use of the bad, and a too 
liberal use of the harmless, is sure to 
be mischievous. The eighteenth cen- 
tury was not distinguished by a reli- 
gious spirit. The novels written for 


the amusement of an indevout people 
were not likely to go out of their way 
to inculcate a Christian spirit and 
Christian practices ; and novel writers, 
Christian at heart, such as Frances 
Sheridan and Charlotte Smith,thought 


~ were doing best by sayi 
little as possible on the subject. Thus, 
an actor of a pious turn (let us hope 
there are many such), does not relish 
a part in which he would have to sing 

ymn or say aprayer. Still, onthe 
whole, immorality or infidelity were 
not recommended for general -adop- 
tion. Those patrons of the circulat- 
ing libraries who did not think the 
native productions were sufficiently 
immoral or exciting, had the article 
required either in the original French 
or in an indifferent translation. 

In 1774, the “Sorrows of Werter,” 
set many a sentimental swain in the 
Slough of Despond, if his neighbour’s 
wife would not prove less prudent 
than Charlotte, or if his nerves were 
not strong enough for suicide. When 
infidelity and unsanctified love came 
into fashion with the French Re- 
volution, things became still worse. 
“Female Werters,” living in the 
bosoms of families, and writing to 
absent friends so many letters as 
would just complete a volume of 
their hopeless and unrequited loves 
for the married heads of the said 
families, and finally taking a dose of 
poison in the last page, drew floods of 
tears from sentimental youths and 
maidens, but did not tend to make 
them better men nor women. 

William Godwin, having succeeded 
in extinguishing in his un erstanding 
the gift of heavenly light, and given 
his conscience a sleeping dose, rejoiced 
from afar at the Paris manpee of 
1793, and set about establishing the 
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reign of evil on earth by the yaier 
tion of his “ Political Justice.” 
endeavoured to strengthen the a 
in 1797, by bringing out his “ Exami- 
ner.” In these he proved, to his own 
satisfaction, that nothing can be more 
injudicious than duty to parents, love 
to brothers or sisters in preference to 
un ne philosophers, fidelity to 
wife or husband, or abiding by mar- 
riage vows ; furthermore, that by ex- 
erting our energies we should sur- 
mount human ills, and, in fact, renew 
the golden age on earth, every one 
living according to nature—all re- 
straints removed. In his novels the 
mere naturally good feelings with 
which his nature was endowed, con- 
siderably modified these moral axioms; 
in consequence his fictions are much 
safer reading than his grave essays. 
Several scenes of description and ac- 
tion are powerfully described, but 
there is little unity of interest, and 
the result of their perusal is a feeling 
of unpleasantness and discomfort. 

In his preface to “St. Leon,” a 
story of the class to which “Sala- 
thiel” and “Zanoni” belong, he puts 
his readers in a better disposition 
towards him by this avowal of a mo- 
dification in the extreme views avow- 
ed in his essays :— 


‘* Some readers of my graver produc- 
tions will, perhaps, in perusing these 
little volumes, accuse me of inconsis- 
tency, the affections and charities of 
private life being everywhere in this 
peeentine a topic of the warmest eu- 
ogium, while in the “ Political Justice” 
they seemed to be treated with no in- 
dulgence and (or ?) favour . - But 
for more than four years I have. been 
anxious for opportunity and leisure to 
modify some of the earlier chapters of 
that work, in conformity to the senti- 
ments inculcated in this. Not that I 
see any cause to make any change in 
the system there delivered, but that I 
apprehend domestic and private affec- 
tions inseparable from the nature of man, 
and from what may be styled culture of 
the heart, and not incompatible with a 
profound and active sense of justice in 
the mind of him that cherishes them 

: A sound morality requires that 
nothing human should be regarded by 
us as indifferent, and true 
wisdom will recommend to us individual 
attachments, for with them our minds 
are more strongly maintained in activity 
and life; and it is better that a man 
should be a living being, than a stock or 
a stone (wonderful discovery!) True 
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virtue will sanction this recommenda- 
tion, since it is the object of virtue to 
produce happiness, and since the man 
who lives in the midst of domestic re- 
lations, will have many opportunities 
of conferring pleasure, minute in the 
detail, yet not trivial in the amount, 
without interfering with the purposes 
of general benevolence.” 


Godwin, notwithstanding his erro- 
neous opinions, was the son of a dis- 
senting clergyman, and had discharg- 
ed clerical functions himself. He was 
born at Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 
3rd March, 1756. His “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” appeared 1794; Memoirs of 
his wife, Mary Wolstonecraft, 1798 ; 
“St. Leon,” 1799 ; “ Life of Chaucer,’ 
1803 ; “Fleetwood,” 1805. Besides 
these and others, he wrote histories of 
Greece, Rome, and England, and a 
Pantheon for the use of schools—ex- 
cellent little works in their way. Pro- 
bably to avoid the suspicion which 
parents and teachers would entertain 
towards works written by one of his 
peculiar notions, he placed the name 
“ James Baldwin” on the title pages. 
He is represented as having been a 
man of a calm temperament, and kind 
disposition. 

he lady, whose life and writings 
are now to be noticed, used her talents 
in a very different manner. The 
books she sent forth to the world 
were on the subject of Christian edu- 
cation, or works of fiction calculated 
to assist the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion. One was composed with the 
express object of furnishing an anti- 
dote to the poison so prevalent in the 
productions of Godwin. 

Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, was born 
at Belfast, 25th July, 1758, and at six 
years of age went to live with her 
uncle, a Mr. Marshal, near Stirling. 
In 1772 the family removed to 
Ingram’s Crook, near Bannockburn. 
Her brother, an officer in the suite 
of Warren Hastings, returned to Eng- 
land in 1786. The information he 
gave her about the East Indies, was 
afterwards turned to account in her 
“Letters of a Hindoo Rajah.” His 
death in 1793, and that of her uncle 
a short time before, left her very lonely. 
In 1804, she undertook the education 
of a Scottish nobleman’s daughters. 
She resigned her charge after six 
months, but continued to take con- 
siderable interest in the young ladies. 
It was for their improvement that she 
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wrote the “Letters to the Daughters 
of a Nobleman.” In 1812 she and 
her sister, Mrs. Blake, visited Ire- 
land, and were very cordially received, 
a at Bellevue, in Wicklow, the 
beautiful seat of Mr. Latouche. She 
died at Harrowgate, on the 23rd of 
July, 1816. 

Her “Letters of a Hindoo Rajah” 
appeared in 1796 ; “ Memoirs of Mo- 
dern Philosophers,” 1800 ; “* Memoirs 
of Agrippina,” 1804 ; “Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,” 1808. 

The “ Modern Philosophers” wasde- 
signed to counteract the mischievous 
influence of Mr. Godwin’s books. No 
one now feels much interested about 
Godwin, though hisspirit, according to 
Pythagoras, has passed into one of the 
Essay-and-Review worthies ; so the 
novel has not retained the popularity 
of the Glenburnie chronicle. Yet 
the story is interesting, the sentiments 
and principles are just, the dialogues 
lively, and the characters well drawn 
and individualized. A low born vil- 
lain with some tincture of education, 
a philosopher by profession, an ill- 
educated, but amiable young lady, a 
flighty, scampish librarian, and one of 
his subscribers, poor little ricketty 
Bridgetina, are the chief professors of 
the newphilosophy. Biddy’s mother, 
a clergyman’s vile, has an exalted 
notion of her daughter’s abilities, but, 
on the whole, would be rather in- 
clined to abide by Christianity ; and 
between these and the estimable 
people of the history, the interest of 
the story is very well maintained. It 
being out of the question to present 
an outline of the story we make an 
extract. 

Poor Julia, the victim offered up 
on the altar devoted to the goddess of 
reason and the new philosophy, seemed 
doomed before herbirth. Her mother 
had been— 


**A complete beauty: her features 
formed a model of the most perfect sym- 
metry, which seemed never to have been 
discomposed by any impulsive motions 
of joy or grief, pain or pleasure. She 
not only attracted the notice of the gen- 
tlemen, but even escaped the envy of 
the ladies. With them she was a sweet 
girl, the sweetest girl in the world; as 
to beauty she was quite a picture. 

**Captain S. soon found the latter part 
of the encomium to be more literally 
true than he could have wished. She 
was at all times equally sweet and 
equally silent. Shereceived every mark 
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of his attention with the most enchant- 
ing smile, but smiled justas enchantingly 
when he forbore to take any notice of 
her.” 


The captain escapes for a few weeks 
on pretence of grouse shooting, and 
his brother in arms, Captain Delmond, 
walks off with the fair insensible to 
Gretna Green. 


‘* Though the heart of Captain S. re- 
ceived no very deep wound from the loss 
of his mistress, the imperious voice of 
honour demanded revenge. Thehonour 
of Delmond was no less forward to give 
satisfaction. They met by appointment, 
and after mutual salutations and declara- 
tions of perfect good will, took aim at 
each other’s hearts and fired their pistols. 
The first shot missed but the second was 
more successful. It took effect on each ; 
and each after receiving his adversary’s 
ball declared that he was satistied. The 
seconds interposed, and pronounced that 
nothing could be more gentleman-like 
than their whole behaviour.” 


The handsome villain, Vallatton, 
has some trouble with Julia, notwith- 
standing the defenceless state of her 
understanding. Her love of her fa- 


ther, and woman’s innate modesty, 


shielded her for a time. Here are 


some of his arguments :— 


‘*« * Dear, enchanting enthusiast,’ cried 
Vallatton, ‘ you are forsooth mdebted to 
this gentleman (her father), because in 
the hateful spiritof monopoly, he chose 
by despotic and artful means, to engross 
apretty woman (her mother) to himself. 
ae As for you, whatever he be- 
stowed previous to his knowledge of 
your real worth, was a glaring proof of 
the most odious selfishness. Was it not 
because he believed ‘himself your father 
that he thus provided for you? In what 
a contemptible light does philosophy 
teach us to view this prejudice! [I 
ought to prefer no human being to an- 
other because that being is my father, 
my wife, or my son, but because, for rea- 
sons which equally appeal to all under. 
standings, that being is entitled to pre- 
ference. In astate of equality it will 
be a question of no importance to know 
who is the parent of each individual 
child. It is aristocracy, self-love, and 
family pride that teach us to set a 
value upon it at present.]* And for this 
offspring of aristocratic prejudice, this 
selfish affection which your father had 
for you because you were his, and not 
the offspring of perhapsa worthier man, 
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he is entitled to your duty and your 
gratitude! Mistaken Julia! exert your 
energies to conquer prejudices so un- 
worthy*of you.’” 


Room cannot be afforded for the 
humorous passages scattered through 
the work; for Mr. Glib’s abandon- 
ment of wife and library, and Biddy’s 
desertion of her mother for a voyage 
to the Gonaquais Hottentots, dis- 
covered by Le Vaillant or the scribe 
who assumed his name, in order 
to live agreeably to nature and Mr. 
Godwin. We do not relish the treat- 
ment given by the authoress to the 
ridiculous and ill-favoured poor Brid- 
getina: she deserves pity rather than 
ridicule. However,there are no want 
of estimable, and, better still, interest- 
ing characters, through the meritori- 
ous and talented work, to secure the 
attention and sympathy of the mere 
novel reader. 

“ Anna St. Ives,” and “ Bryan Per- 
due,” and other stories, by Holcroft, 
deserve mention for their homely, vi- 
gorous,old English, and well-connected 
incidents. Surely his was one of the 
most remarkable pursuits of know- 
ledge under difficulties. He was born 
in 1745, and died in 1809. Son of a 
shoemaker and the mistress of a green 
stall, one of his earliest employments 
was the guidance of a fruit-laden ass 
through the country. From this he 
was changed, not promoted, to be an 
ostler at Newmarket, but joined his 
father at cobbling and making shoes 
after two years among the horses. In 
1765 he proposed to teach youth at 
Liverpool; but within a twelvemonth, 
was again occupied with leather and 
waxed-ends. Even then he received 
five onernns for a column of essays 
from the Whitehall Hvening Post, 
We find him next acting at the Dub- 
lin theatre and through the north of 
England on small salaries, till, in 
1777, he found a patron in Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. He was after- 
wards of sufficient importance to be 
the object of prosecution for French 
revolutionary sympathies. He never 
became a g actor, but produced 
stirring tales and successful dramas, 
one of which, “The Road to Ruin,” 
is still occasionally performed. 

Miss Cornelia E. Knight, whose 


* The portion in brackets is taken from the “ Political Justice” of Godwin. 
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eptehognehe met with a kind recep- 
tion from the journals during the past 
year, wrote “ M. Flaminius,” a tale of 
the time of ancient Rome, traflslated 
the “ Roman Nights” of Signor Verri, 
and gave acontinuation to “Rasselas.” 
Our copy of “ Dinarbas” is dated 
1800, and is a good specimen of the 
typography of the time. 

After a stirring season of adven- 
tures, Rasselas found a suitable bride, 
and Nekayah a suitable bridegroom. 
The massive gates securing the en- 
tranceto the happy valley were thrown 
open, and all the energies of the prince 
and his relatives directed towards the 
neaeen of their people. The style 
of the great doctor is imitated here 
and there, but the heavy concluding 
triads of his sentences rather avoided. 
A few of Rasselas’s parting words are 
presented :— 


‘* Youth will vanish, health will de- 
cay, beauty fade, and strength sink into 
imbecility ; but if we have enjoyed their 
advantages, let us not say there is no 
good, because the good in this world is 
not permanent. None but the guilty 
are excluded from, at least, temporary 
happiness; and if he whose imagination 
is lively, and whose heart glows with 
sensibility, is more subject than others 
to poignant grief and maddening disap- 

intment, surely he will confess that he 

as moments of ecstasy and consolatory 
reflection that repay him for all his suf- 
ferings.” 


There are few of the novels and 
romances that were popular in our 
father’s days, more easily met than 
those of Dr. John Moore, together 
with his Continental sketches. They 
must, at one time, have possessed 
great pameei. It is to be supposed 
that the number of their present 
readers is small; yet they are well 
worth perusal for their graphic power, 
and the insight they give into the so- 
cial and political state of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Peninsula in his 
days. He was born at Stirling in 
1730, and at the age of seventeen 
went, under the Duke of Cumberland, 
to the Low Countries, to learn his 
business practically as a military sur- 
geon. About 1773 he accompanied 
the young Duke of Hamilton on a 
tour, and remained on the Continent 
several years. In 1779 he published 
his “Views of Society in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany;” in 1781, 
his “ Views of Society in Italy ;” in 
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1789, his “ Zeluco, or Various Views 
of Human Nature;’ in 1795, his 
“ Dissertation on the French Revolu- 
tion ;’ in 1796 appeared “ Edward ;” 
in 1800, “ Mordaunt;” and in 1803, 
he died at Richmond, regretted much 
by his acquaintance, on account of his 
social virtues. Many subjects are in- 
troduced in these views of human 
nature and of human society on the 
Continent that would scarcely be 
allowed to appear in similar works of 
our day; for whether we are more 
virtuous than Dr. Moore’s contempo- 
raries or not, we are, at all events, 
more circumspect in our language. 
The “ Beggar Girl,’ by Mrs. Ben- 
nett, was once as popular as the 
“Children of the Abbey.” She re- 
tained her popularity to a point of 
time within twenty years. There 
is considerable briskness, mostly of a 
rough pattern, in the style, united 
with ease of construction; and there 
is no lack of adventure while the 
beggar is making her way out of rags 
into satin. There was no small share 
of sentiment diffused through fictional 
literature before 1800; however, sto- 
ries full of adventure and movement 
were the favourites, and, among them, 
translations from the French. We 
retain a very pleasing impression of 
one of these—‘‘ The Adventures of a 
Busy Body,” by the Chevalier Mouhy. 
It had a succession of the most plea- 
sant and exciting adventures, and, if 
our recollection is reliable, was en- 
tirely unobjectionable. Political or 
religious essays, weakly disguised un- 
der a narrative form, many of which 
have sat as incubi on library shelves 
and the window-stools of housekeep- 
ers’ rooms during the last thirty 
years, would not i looked at by a 
publisher in the good old times of 
which we speak. Other compari- 
sons in the two periods correspond. 
Those who now throng to hear a lec- 
ture on the necessity of revolt against 
a well-intentioned, popular govern- 
ment, or on the career, and genius, 
and blunders, and tender heart of 
poor Oliver Goldsmith, would have 
een witnessing a cock-fight or a bull- 
baiting, while =. Bennett, in the 
year 1794, was penning the following 
oom to “ Ellen, Countess of Castle 
owell :”— 


‘*Four hundred miles distant from 
home, family, and friends—a stranger in 
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a country where she was literally taken 
in—her spirit broken, her health im- 
paired, her little fortune sinking ;—the 
unoffending victim of a party who forgot 
their character and manhood to combine 
against the sex they were born to pro- 
tect;—her domestic peace and decrest 
pride totally destroyed; what wonder 
female fortitude should sink under such 
accumulated ills?—and that as a re- 
source from mental derangement, she 
sought in the airy regions of fancy, any 
subject which, by diverting thought 
from ‘self,’ might sometimes afford a 
temporary oblivion of sorrow !” 

Had the authoress of the “ Beggar 
Girl” flourished some fifty years later, 
she would console herself by lugging 
her persecutors (including Mr. Bennett 
in all probability), into a spicy novel, 
or by giving public lectures on legal 
abuses, and moving the Lord Chan- 
cellor whenever he prepared to take 
his ease on his uncomfortable bench. 

It would be a useless search at this 
hour, that of discovering the causes 
of her “big sorrow” and secret grief 
—secret to us, but not to her contem- 
poraries, nor to Mr. A.K. Newman, Mi- 
nerva Press, Leadenhall-street. That 
woe undeveloped fictional genius 

eld on till within the last score years, 
when he retired to take some rest at 
Gravesend, at the ripe age of four 
score. From all that we can learn, 
he was an estimable citizen, and pos- 
sessed judgment in his peculiar walk. 
Remnants of his stock, done up in 
cloth to have a modern air, were sent 
to the great auction-rooms in Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and other large towns, 
previous to handing over his good- 
will to his successor. At this day 
there is no representative of the old 


rm. 
Mrs. —— Maria Roche, we take 


for granted, was Irish by birth; the 
chief part of her life was spent in the 
county of Waterford. Ofall her works, 
the “Children of the Abbey” alone 
has kept its ground among those pub- 
lishers who decline acquaintance with 
copyright. Whatever the merits of 
her stories, they were not destitute of 
attractive titles, as will be evident 
from the subjoined list :—“The Vicar 
of Lansdowne,” “The Maid of the 
Hamlet,” 1793; “The Children of 
the Abbey,” “Clermont,” 1798 ; “The 
Nocturnal Visit,” 1800; “The Dis- 
carded Son,” “The Houses of Osma 
and Almeria,” ‘‘The Monastery of St. 
Columb,” 1812; “Trecothic Bower,” 
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1813; “Castle Chapel,” 1825; “ Bridal 
of Dunamore,” “Munster Cottage 
Boy,” &c. The contents of some of 
these govels aud romances were by no 
means so romantic as the titles would 
imply. There is considerable stir, and 
some humour in the “Castle Chapel.” 
In the remote castle of St. Doulagh’s, 
in Ulster, Aunt Agnes Flora Judith 
being troubled with the education of 
a nephew and niece, adopts the simple 
method recommended by Gall and 
Spurzheim. Shefindsthat the cranium 
may be moulded in infancy into any 
desirable shape—one Indian tribe en- 
veloping their brain in a sugar-loaf 
case, another ina cocoa-nut ditto, and 
an African race wearing their heads 
beneath their shoulders, on the au- 
thority of Othello, who ought to 
know—himself being a native of that 
region. These facts taken for granted, 
no more is necessary than to apply a 
metal cap to the child’s head, leaving 
ample room and verge enough for the 
development of the desirable organs ; 
none whatever for the budding of the 
baleful propensities. The young lady 
and gentleman are called in, and she 
addresses them :— 


- + « « Dear children, before I 
read the sublime system of Gall and 
Spurzheim, I fancied man a free agent, 
endued with powers to discriminate be- 
tween good and evil; but left to his own 
choice, with a knowledge of the rewards 
or penalties attached to it. I find, how- 
ever, from these great men, Gall and 
Spurzheim, the contrary to be the case. 
eats Man is sent into the world with 
organs of volition, that propel him as 
they please, either to evil or to good, 
according to the organs that prepon- 
derate, so that he can have no will of 
his own; but just like an automaton, 
when wound up, performs certain evolu- 
tions whether he will or no. «ae 
Happily, you are not too old for the 
evident remedy. All that remains to be 
done, ere I give orders for the metal 
caps, is to examine your craniums, in 
order to ascertain what bumps most 
require to be pressed on; the cutting 
off your hair, indeed, the close shaving 
of your heads will be necessary. Against 
this, I flatter myself, my dear children, 
your good sense will prevent your offer- 
ing any objection.’ . Eugene was 
nearly suffocated with laughter, while 
rage absolutely sparkled in the eyes of 
Grace at the thought.” 


Inveterate novel reader as we ac- 
knowledge ourselves to have been in 
our youth, we either did not or could 
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not get through one of Francis La- 
thom’s compositions ; yet, whose ro- 
mances were more welcome to the 
lazy, mindless devourers of figtional 
rubbish than his? He was d native 
of Norwich, and from 1799, when 
““Men and Manners” was published, 
to 1810, he had manufactured forty 
volumes at least. The latest of his 
stories that came under our notice are 
dated 1825. He had no power of 
eis individual character—the 
anguage was bald and colourless, and 
the successive incidents and situations 
were frightfully unreal. He started 
a mystery at the beginning ; and send- 
ing his men and women here and 
there, and making every new person- 
age introduced tell his own story of 
unconnected adventures, and still 
tantalizing his unhappy clients with 
dark references to the nd secret, 
he spun out his three or four volumes, 
and the mystery cleared up at last 
was not worth astraw. We shall en- 
deavour to give an outline of his 
“ Midnight Bell.” 
Noble young hero’s father is re- 
orted killed, and, as hero suspects, 
S his uncle. Hero’s mother makes 
him take a solemn vow to revenge 
father’s death. Hero hears a shriek 
in the night from mother’s room. 
Mother rushes in next morning to his 
room, proclaims uncle’s innocence, 
adjures him to fly away, and never 
look on her face cae the where she 
leaves to himself; and, with little 
money in his pocket, he quits his pa- 
ternal halls, enlists as a common sol- 
dier, and when wars are over, gets 
work in a mine. Servant of gentleman 
visiting mine falls into a pit and is 
killed, that hero may get into gentle- 
man’s service. Meanwhile uncle dis- 
appears, mother dies by report, bell 
is heard to ring at midnight in 8.W. 
tower, and no one is hardy enough to 
attempt entrance into castle yard or 
castle. 

Hero now gets employment as sa- 
cristan in a nunnery (!), one of his 
duties being to hold the vessel of holy 
water to nuns and novices as the 
pass into church. Falls in love wit 
novice ; novice falls in love with 
him ; finds out her antecedents, which 
are of this colour. Novice’s mother 
native of Venice, her father, avari- 
cious, wishes her to marry one man, 
she wishes to be married to another, 
this other happens to be hero’s uncle 
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in days past—is obliged to marry man 
she does not like—is very faithful to 
her vows—virtuous altogether ; but 
visits man she likes at her aunt’s. 
Father sets on husband to waylay 
and kill lover. He makes the attempt, 
but dangerously wounds senator’s 
son instead, and is obliged to fly. 
Unhappy wife escapes from unnatural 
parent’s power in man’s attire ; gains 
the convent, is sheltered by the ab- 
— gives birth to future novice, and 
ies. 

Now hero and novice prevail on 
chaplain of convent to unite them in 
holy marriage, and this he does after 
a little hesitation. They leave con- 
vent, and he becomes a fisherman. 
Neighbouring good Baron’s wicked 
nephew assails married novice’s virtue 
in vain—gets ruftians to carry her 
away to an old ruin—regular robbers’ 
hold ; prepares to follow her after a 
day or so ; virtuous Baron spoken to 
by hero, lays wicked nephew by heels; 
he is secured at home, and poor young 
wife secured in robbers’ hold. 

Meanwhile novice’s father has fled 
to Paris, after assigning property to 
wicked father-in-law in trust, but 
who never trusts a penny of it out of 
sight. Exile lives by gambling; is 
taken up as Italian spy, lodged in 
Bastile, and undergoes an examination 
once in two or three years; gets a 
taste of question by torture on one 
occasion ; makes escape to Germany, 
and as one of the robbers’ gang, re- 
cognises daughter in married novice. 
Married novice and father are escap- 
ing, but intercepted by wicked ne- 
a, who has got out of bondage ; 
1ero appears when all is on point of 
being lost, and kills wicked nephew. 
Now hero, wife, and father to wife, 
approach hero’s natal castle, long 
closed, and terrible with midnight 
sounding bell. Hero and follower try 
the adventure. Hero returns next 
morning to wife and father-in-law; 
has seen ghost of mother, who re- 
proached him with direful looks for 
disobeying command. Hero falls into 
fever; father-in-law gets into castle, 
finds mother alive. Mother had sus- 
ae uncle long ago of killing hus- 
and, and, therefore, had exhorted 
hero to revenge his death ; and when 

son had heard shriek from mother’s 
room, she had just stabbed husband 
to the heart, mistaking him for uncle. 
Hence, order to son to quit castle, and 
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never see her again (she might, how- 
ever, have furnished him with travel- 
ling expenses), and hence, services for 
slain husband’s soul every night, and 
— of bell, to summon monks of 
neighbouring convent to perform cere- 
mony. 

If we multiply Mr. Lathomn’s forty 
volumes by the thousand and forty 
novel writers who flourished, vege- 
tated rather, along with him, and 
imagine, that the novel-reading public 
had to devour all that mess, dreadful 
their destiny would have been. But 
the Misses Porter had begun to con- 
tribute some healthier additions to 
the meal, in 1793, and Miss Edge- 
worth some more healthy still in 
1798, and others followed their ex- 
ample; and thus was gradually pushed 
aside the unhealthy mass of mental 
diet, till Sir Walter Scott in 1814, 
joined the givers of the feast, and 
spread satisfaction and happiness 
over the countenances of all 8 paid 


for, or were invited to the entertain- 
ment. 

To every one who aspires to hold 
pleasant communication with thesouls 
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of myriads of his fellow-beings through 
the medium of novel or romance, con- 
ceived with mental pain, and per- 
fected with watchings and long la- 
bour® it may be of service to reflect 
on the now forgotten productions of 
thousands, who exercised their ima- 
ginative powers for the same purpose, 
did only negative good at best, and if 
their uncalled-for tasks were not ful- 
filled in accordance with the spirit of 
Christian morality, did absolute harm 
to the imaginative or unsteady youth 
whom they addressed, always so fond 
of escaping from the dusty, harsh ways 
of real life to the meadows, river 
sides, and landscape gardens of the 
land of romance. It is one thing to 
lose one’s cares, and relax our strained 
thoughts, out of those hours that 
should be devoted to genuine labour 
of mind or body; but it is a different 
and a dismal thing, to be following 
with an excited imagination the wild 
and erroneous flights of the imagin- 
ation of another, when mind or body 
should be occupied in some work of 
duty. 


A WEEK IN LISBON. 


BY AN ARTILLERY OFFICER. 


Bounp for China in the Troop-ship 
——, an accident to our rudder in 
the Channel compelled us to put into 
Lisbon for repairs. A week of rough 
weather, with the prospect held cut 
by our sailing orders of seeing no land 
before we cast anchor in the “central 
flowery seat of the black-haired peo- 
ple,” made our mishap, and conse- 
quent cruise up the broad Tagus, a 
subject of no little congratulation even 
to the most enthusiastic enemy of 
Canton on board. 

To young travellers, with ideas of 
Portugal formed from Childe Harold, 
Camoens, and the commendation be- 
stowed on our “ faithful allies” in the 
Peninsular war, it was disappointing 
to see the hills burned’ brown and bare 
by the sun, where we expected forests 
of cork and overhanging cedars—the 
harbour, the chief port of such famed 
navigators as formerly sailed round 
the sea-encircled globe, almost empty 
of native ships—one only, with the 
proud name of “Vasco da Gama,” 
appearing at all worthy ot their old 


reputation—and the city, so vaunted 
for its beauty, seeming to lie pale and 
fainting along the hill sides in the 
arid rays of the southern sun ;—but 
sooth to say, young soldiers are a race 
little given to flights of fancy ; and 
the knowledge that but a few yards 
of fresh water lay between our salt 
junk and biscuit, and the creature 
comforts of real milk and butter, 
tended much to allay our disappoint- 
ment at the destruction of a beautiful 
ideal, and to invest Lisbon with a 
practical claim on our appreciation, 
unimagined either by the English 
Bard, or by him who now sleeps so 
soundly at Macao. 

It did not take long to get ashore, 
land at the Caes do Sodré, and be 
comfortably esconced at breakfast in 
the “ Hotel Central ;” nor did the 
polite curiosity of “our fellow lodgers” 
impair the digestion either of our 
plans for “doing” the city and its 
curiosities, or of the old-country meal 
we had ordered. There was no time 
to be lost ; our ship might be refitted 
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in a day for aught we knew, so each 
of us set to work sight-seeing as suited 
our respective fancies. I had come on 
shore booted and spurred for a ride to 
Cintra, and having picked up @ com- 
pagnon de voyage with the same in- 
tentions, my commissionaire, an arrant 
scamp named Jozé Pereira, thin-ley- 
ged as a snipe, and a model of polite- 
ness, was ordered to lead us to any 
establishment where horses might be 
obtained. 

After some tacking and beating 
about, and crossing more than one 
fruit-market—which involved the de- 
vouring of no few plates of Brobdig- 
nagian strawberries, and Portuguese 
oranges, little to be lauded—we found 
three horses nibbling coarse hay in a 
narrow stable, and after an agonizing 
expression of terror from the proprietor 
when I dared to go up close to their 
heads and examine them (parvo dis- 
crimine leti, as he thought), we select- 
ed the two best, and “made tracks” 
for the famous seat of the “ Conven- 
tion.” 

Perhaps our first impression of Lis- 
bon was that it wasn’t half so bad as 
Byron’s and other fashionable descrip- 
tions might lead onetosuppose. There 
was no glaring deficiency of sewerage, 
no remarkable filth.of any kind: 
some of the narrow back-streets, where 
even “the rays of a perpendicular 
sun” seldom could penetrate, were a 
little damp and sloppy, but on the 
whole the city seemed by no means 
badly cleansed and policed. As we 
neared the suburbs, sunny gardens, 
blazing with flowers and bright leaves, 
beamed on us through tasteful gate- 
ways and railings ; through a richly 
ornamented portal of white granite 
one could see a fountain sporting in 
its marble bed, the centre of a smooth 
gravel oasis in a sweet wilderness of 
graceful foliage and many coloured 
petals. Even the roadside wall was 
adorned ; the liberal rose, too generous 
a queen to deny her presence to the 
outer world, crept over the brick and 
mortar as if in timid defiance of eti- 

uette, and stretched down towards 
the dusty passengers, breathing the 
Evangel of Nature, that Beauty and 
Summer are designed for all alike. 

From this pleasantsuburb we passed 
along a no less pleasant road, hedged 
with flowering cactus, shaded by the 
dark branches of rows of cork trees, 
and dotted with the peasantry coming 
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and going on their market errands, 
bronzed open-throated men, and clean- 
ly peasant women, with dazzling white 
kerchiefs on their heads, no miracles 
of beauty. This led to the main road 
to Cintra. On the right, low sandy 
hills, scantily covered with grass, 
plentifully with crops of windmills. 
On the left, partly another range of 
those hillocks, lying between the road 
and the river, and in part green plea- 
sant valleys. There is little to recol- 
lect on this road, sand, sun, occasional 
trees (which furnished whips for our 
Rosinantes), occasional cheerful wild- 
flowers; the eternal yYINHO $ AGUAR- 
DIENTE, and blue porcelain pictures 
of saints and angels, with small oil 
lamps hung in front; the polite and 
good-humoured peasantry—such are 
my chief reminiscences of a road that 
will soon be grass-grown, for the ubi- 
quitous monster, STEAM, has fixed his 
charmed glance on the tourist-ridden 
spot, and by this time the Grand 
Eastern Railway of Portugal is noisily 
plying between its two termini, Cintra 
and Lisboa. 

We saw nobody and nothing till a 
sudden turn to the right brought us 
into a cool road, overgrown with cork 
trees, whence we soon rattled up hill 
into Cintra, admiring the flowers that 
seem to grow about every house, and 
the densely wooded country that each 
new step disclosed more:completely. 
A little more winding in and out of 
short soi-disant streets, reminding one 
of the game of thread-the-needle, or 
the Chinese character for a bow (ar- 
cus); and we, at length, draw bridle, 
wearied, under the hospitable sign 
of the “Hotel Anglais,” while the 
hostess, Madame Durand (an English- 
woman, for all her frog-eating appel- 
lation), gives us a cheerful homely 
welcome, not often met with abroad. 

A ? Anglaise, our first act at Cintra 
was to discuss a banquet, of which 
an omelette and a bottle of dry Lis- 
bon, with the fruits of the country, 
comprised the Portuguese contingent; 
our next to hire a pair of donkeys, 
with wonderful flat square saddles, 
warranted to keep one’s legs as far 
as ible from the donkey’s sides, 
and to set off, up hill and down hill, 
as fast as the donkeys could carry us, 
to see the lions of this favoured spot. 
Let no one fancy I mean to add an- 
other to the long list of describers of 
Mafra, Calares (or its wine), the old 
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palace, Nossa Senhora de Pena, the 
Cork Grove, Honorius’s Hermitage, 
or the like. Lady Wortley Montagu 
and others have done all this. Nor 
shall I enter into the never-ending 
and hopeless debate which fails in 
settling where the Convention of 
Cintra was signed, if it ever was 
signed. Thrown by fate on a foreign 
shore, I shall use the traveller’s privi- 
lege of selecting what I think worth 
gossiping about, and leave marvels to 
Murray and the Guide-books. 

The first thing to be visited, as the 
most modern and least guide-booked, 
was the “Castle.’”” Anuphill ride of a 
mile, over ingeniously devious paths, 
stony, rocky, rubbly, and wild to the 
taste of the most romantic, brought 
us before the outer gate; the donkeys, 
though carrying not the lightest 
weights in H. M. Service, thinking 
very little of the gallop, and the mu- 
leteer still less. Here one dismounts, 
and takes a view of the architecture, 
which is generally of Moorish design, 
and very beautiful, not within some 
years of being completed, perhaps; 
but when finished, to rank among the 
few beauties of Portugal. Over the 
outer gateway frowned a monstrous 
snake-haired head, a la Gorgon, of 
good workmanship, while the twisted 
pillars, of exquisite proportion and 
moulding, carried one back to boy- 
hood’s dreams of the Arabian Nights. 
Up a noble staircase, through several 
suites of rooms, with various curiosi- 
ties of bijouterie or heirlooms, of lit- 
tle interest to the outer world ; low 
vaulted comfortable apartments,clocks 
and timepieces everywhere, as in all 
castles, not one going; a small brass 
gun made to fire at noon by a lens 
and the sun rays, on the pattern of 
that in the garden of the Invalides 
at Paris; and a number of like toys. 
While making our progress through 
those rooms, the porter (a perfect spe- 
cimen of his tribe) was recounting, in 
voluble Portuguese, the political his- 
tory and genealogy of the various 
families connected with the castle. 
Seeing what small impression his re- 
citals made—Englishmen are toadies 
only at home—he hurried through the 
mere rooms and residences with decent 
haste, until we arrived’ at the private 
chapel, where, having pointed out the 
various articles of vertu, the revolving 
alabaster door of the “tabernacle,” 
covered with curiously carved sacred 
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pictures, the massive candelabra, and 
the like; and having added to our 
knowledge by informing us that some 
of the stained glass windows repre- 
sented the holy men of the early 
Christian era, while others depicted 
the Marquises de Something-o, who 
died worth so much, and were such 
and such relations of the royal family, 
he considerately left us to the serious 
reflections so beautiful a little temple 
evoked. 

This oratory has no claim to archi- 
tecture. It looks, indeed, more like 
an afterthought than a chapel de- 
signed from the commencement: it 
has scarcely any definite shape, is, in 
fact, merely a good-sized room, with 
lancet windows, but all the interior 
fittings are superb and tasteful. The 
woodwork of dark oak, in a not very 
lofty apartment, and the stained glass 
windows, created a rather sombre but 
not unsuitable effect: the windows 
were stained glass—not the usual An- 
glican idea of it. An unbroken lancet- 
shaped sheet of glass, with a graceful 
transparent etherial-looking figure, of 
delicate outline and colouring, seem- 
ing to float in the midst of it—such 
were these windows, made by a 
Munich artist, who proudly appended 
his name to them, as he well might. 
Very different this from the kaleido- 
scopic polygons of coloured glass 
framed with thick opaque lead, and 
composing an impossible angular un- 
graceful figure, also framed with lead, 
of our British churches. 

I did not trouble myself much with 
the wealth or material value of the 
place; but the decorations and fittings 
were in perfect tastefulness (except one 
dressed doll, to be indicted hereafter). 
O tu, severa religio loci, writes a lyrist 
in the Grando Chartreuse; I might 
have recalled some of my old metres, 
perhaps, and made verses stans pede 
in uno, had not my companion sug- 
gested that we couldn’t stay looking 
at a chapel for ever—and banished 
sentiment, Archilochian pentameters, 
and all the rest, pro tem., to dark 
oblivion. 

And seasonably; for here is our 
guide, more solemn than ever, to re- 
conduct us—up clean, wide, present- 
able stairs—narrow winding stone ones 
—dusty, cobwebby, mysterious wood- 
en ones—shaky, skeleton-like ladders, 
till we arrive at the clock-tower, or 
rather belfry, with three sweet bells— 
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we arrive, that is, without the porter; 
for how can_ his Portuguese spindle- 
shanks emulate the pas-de-charge of 
legs trained to clambering by the hills 
and round towers of the land of sham- 
rocks? Conjiteor—perhaps if he had 
been with us, I shouldn’t have made 
quite so much row on the bells with 
the handle of my whip—but no mat- 
ter. Up we go still higher, staircases 
become now mere ladders, inch-thick 
with lime and dust, leading to a flat 
roof on the summit of the tower 
whence the view is to be seen. We 
must stop half-way, however, and 
take a tangential passage to a door 
looking down on a sweet little square 
floored with alternate lozenges of 
black and white marble, a fountain 
playing merrily in the centre, open to 
the air above, enclosed at the sides 
by Moorish cloisters, twisted pillars, 
and a sort of luxuriant decoration 
that brings one at once to Wash- 
ington Irving and the Alhambra, and 
creates a most refreshing sense of 
coolness, and retreat from summer 
heats. 


But the view! Byron had not so 


elevated an eyrie as I have, yet he 


could not sing what he beheld. I can 
write mountain, crag, lake, brook, 
moss, convent, cork-trees, sunset, dis- 
tant purple haze, distanter Tejo, and 
@adarra, Qadarra bounding the scene. 
Right under me, moresco gorgeous- 
ness of architecture—spreading out 
for miles from this centre, earth, 
wood, water, “der Schmuck der Mut- 
ter,” en grande tenue; villages, flow- 
ers, shrubs, dark leafy trees, heath, 
glancing water, palaces, green valleys, 
winding roads, and the hills of Torres 
Vedras in the distance; this string of 
barren substantives, nevertheless, is 
neither a sober prose description nor a 
flight of Pegasus. In truth, glimpses 
of Nature’s majesty like this shield 
themselves from insult, and become 
inexpressible in the language of com- 
mon life. Worship becomes con- 
densed into teardrops of grateful 
prayer—“ silent,” to borrow Emer- 
son's thought, “that we may hear the 
answering whispers of the gods.” 
Time flies: down stairs again, re- 
marking the handiwork of “John 
Smith” and his tribe on every wall 
and door post—bribe the gaunt servi- 
tor into forgiveness of our neglect of 
his marvels—and with a cheery wel- 
come from our sunburnt velvet-clad 
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muleteer, into our square saddles, and 
en route again. 

We set off for Lisbon at a good 
round trot, taking for guide the tele- 
graph wires, already becoming indis- 
tinct in the advancing evening—not 
before we had duly recorded ourselves 
in the visitors’ book of the hotel; and 
my chance companion—a sentimental 
Londoner—had contrived to scribble 
his name, residence, profession, desti- 
nation, departure, and a host ot other 
interesting particulars, on the .inside 
of a bedroom door, where it was for- 
tunately discovered and effectually 
erased next day by a brother officer. 
It grew dark as we clattered along the 
hard road citywards : at first, under 
the gold and purple sky of sunset, to 
the evening hymns of the songsters 
in the orange trees; and when day 
melted into indistinct twilight, to the 
hoarse never-ceasing croaking of frogs 
in the roadside marshes—while, here 
and there, one saw glimmering in the 
hedge-rows a lamp of pale green, lit 
by the glowworm in our honour; and 
the fire-flies darted across our path, 
like fairy lightning or filaments of 
electricity floating in the breeze. 
Back again, through the old Roman 
arches of the aqueduct, by the innu- 
merable windmills, dark shapeless 
monsters sacred to the manes of Don 
Quixote ; slowly past those sweet gar- 
dens in the suburbs, scarcely distin- 
guishable in the gloaming but by the 
perfume they exhaled—on through a 
well-guarded gate, into the splashy 
streets; challenged every twenty yards 
by a police sentry, peeping suspi- 
ciously from his box, always satisfied 
with the information conveyed by a 
muttered “amigos;” through Gold- 
smith’s and Silversmith’s streets, not 
badly lighted, into the Caes do Sodré 
and the Hotel Central; then, after a 
light supper of toast and coffee, such 
as befits soldier travellers, we vanish 
into the darkness and silence of the 
Tagus and our ship. 

So ended my first day’s cruise in 
Lisbon ; notable in a literary sense 
chiefly for the daring experiments 
made on the intellects of the inhabit- 
ants, by holding all converse in a 
peculiar Lingua Franca, composed of 
such Portuguese as four hours’ pos- 
session of a “Guia da Conversacgao 
Portuguez-Francez” could give—such 
Spanish as had been picked up from 
the “Traveller's Tales of an Old 
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Friend, in the Service of Equador”— 
such French as mere book-knowledge 
supplied, and the reliquizs Danafim, 
or Romanorum—the venerable scraps 
of the dear old university Latin. 

Strange to tell, I made myself un- 
derstood in this patois—from the 
dirty “Susian pilot” who promptly 
replied, “Quattros horas,” to my mot- 
ley question, “Quando e l’agua basta 
por arrivar al porto,’ to a burly 
priest I met hurrying, inall likelihood 
to a dying sinner, through the dark- 
ness and mud of the suburbs, and 
who resignedly replied, “uma legna,” 
to my demand of our distance from 
the Caes do Sodré. People in Lisbon 
seem to know all languages : Spanish 
differs little from the vernacular : 
French may be called the universal 
tongue: and even those who “no 
speak Ingliz” can make a shift to 
understand it. 

On a sultry summer’s day, with the 
dusty streets and white houses of 
Lisbon glowing like a furnace, one 
might arrive panting outside a low 
solid-looking building, conveying the 
general idea of a petrified hawthorn 
bush dissolving itself into Palladian 
architecture ; this they call the Reser- 
voir, and while we are going through 
the preliminaries of getting the keys, 
and entering our names in an official 
visitors’ book, we recollect that it 
is the terminus of the aqueduct we 
saw running to, or rather from, Cin- 
tra. The aqueduct, as its gray mas- 
sive arches bear witness, is a Roman 
work. From the heat and glare of 
outer day, one enters a spacious cir- 
cular building, with a tank forty-five 
feet deep in the centre; a tasteful 
fountain gives entrance to the clear 
waters, through a pyramid of dol- 
phins and rock-work, and the interior 
of the tank or reservoir being coloured 
a light blue, the mass of clear waters 
bears an azure tint, which at first 
sight appears due to itsvolume. There 
is a delicious coolness and freshness 
about the place, which leads one to 
be disappointed when he drinks of 
the waters, and finds them merely 
good; there ought to be something 
preeminent in the streams for which 
so pleasant a palace has been built. 
The roof is flat, and commands an 
excellent view of the city and harbour; 
it is possible to walk to Cintra along 
the aqueduct, the stream having good 
footpaths at each side, and light and 
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air being admitted at close intervals 
by small turrets. 

Routine requires that We should in- 
spect San-Roq’s Church, marvel at 
its riches, and lament the cupidity of 
the French, who are said to have 
plundered it unmercifully—which, by 
the way, is the universal Portuguese 
mode of accounting for the poverty of 
the country. There is nothing strik- 
ingly beautiful in this, the pride of the 
Lisbonese ; it is a dark heavy build- 
ing, of good size, but such a church as 
one would never stop to examine, 
were it not for the attraction of its 
wealth. One enters, feels a general 
sensation of dark wood, crimson hang- 
ings, and wax dolls; says, “rather 
pretty,” but is hauled away by the 
guide to pay an admission fee, and 
get entrance into a small chapel at 
the left of the nave, carefully screened 
off, where the real interest of the 
temple resides—the strong box of the 
sanctuary, an altar of cornelian and 
gold, pillars of lapis lazuli, massive 
candelabra of gilt silver, ten or eleven 
feet high, and the really wonderful 
mosaic pictures—these are the guar- 
dian genii of the shrine ; who refuses 
to bow to the wealth-god? Every 
thingis covered and bemuslined : these 
treasures, I fancy, belong tothe priests, 
not to the church! But the mosaics 
are treasures : Scripture pieces of life- 
size, composed of millions of particles 
of marble and coloured stone; so 
minute and perfect that one is not 
easily convinced at first they are not 
oil-paintings of by no means an in- 
ferior class. The expression of the 
soft shades and rounding of the flesh 
tints is perfect : those pictures almost 
compensate for the paucity of paint- 
ings in Lisbon; whether there is no 
art in Portugal, or the great scape- 
goat, Napoleon (who is charged with 
the loss of every thing the Portuguese 
never had), has really removed every 
thing of the kind, I saw nothing like 
remarkable pictures. 

To one accustomed to the soberer 
tone of Roman Catholic churches at 
home, some of the decorations of this 
church are a little astonishing. Fixed 
up on every wall and every altar (and 
for sale in every shop-window and at 
every street corner), are hundreds of 
little shapeless waxen legs, arms, and 
heads, set up as “‘vows’’ in token of 
gratitude for some miraculous cure of 
disease in the members they represent 
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—a decidedly cheap and nasty expres- 
sionofthanks. Then, onthe commemo- 
rative altars of the Virgin Mary, are 
everywhere placed tall wooden dolls, 
“staring so blindly,” dressed up by 
pious damsels in crape and tinsel, 

I visited several other churches, 
but one only appeared worth recol- 
lecting, that of San Geronimo, on the 
road to Belem Castle. It first at- 
tracted our attention as we lay at 
anchor in the Tagus, nearly opposite ; 
crowds of people were leaving it after 
morning service, and every telescope 
was directed, first. on the graceful 
portal and its carved work, and next 
at the novelties of attire of a foreign 
people--broad-brimmed priests, white- 
cowled nuns, swaggering shaven- 
cheeked soldiers, all-black civilians, 
and well-attended ladies, dressed for 
the most part a l’ Anglaise, a few with 
the Spanish mantilla. The church 
itself is about 200 years old, built by 
one of the sovereigns at great expense. 
It is of light brown sandstone, rather 
too friable to retain delicate carving, 
but admirably adapted to the interior 
of a church; harmonizing to perfec- 
tion with the dim light diffused by 
the painted windows, and not so cold 
and- formal in its effect as our own 
dark-blue or gray limestones. The 
church consists of a nave and apse, 
with aisles, the former covered by an 
arched roof, supported at each side 
by a row of slender twisted pillars. 
The windows are small and round- 
headed, glazed with small square 
panes of glass, stained of a uniform 
colour; generally a row of deep yel- 
low outside, the interior of the win- 
dow being a rich crimson. Nothing 
could harmonize better with the brown 
stone than the effect of light trans- 
mitted through this colouring, and it 
was still more pleasing when the sun- 
rays painted each separate colour on 
the warm groundwork of the wall. 
I have been in many more magnifi- 
cent and more ambitious erections of 
the kind, but never in one which 
pleased me more, nor where loftiness, 
space, and simple yet gorgeous de- 
coration were more tastefully com- 
bined. 

A pleasing feature of Lisbon, that 
might be well adopted by nations con- 
sidering themselves much superior in 
enterprise and savoir faire to the 
Portuguese, are the public gardens, 
of which there are several, most of 
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them tastefully arranged and fashion- 
able and delightful promenades. The 
most modern is the new garden of the 
Estrella, near the church and convent 
of that name, a perfect maze of flow- 
ers; but the trees have not yet at- 
tained their full size, and most of the 
flowering plants being low shrubs, the 
ey effect is rather dry and sandy. 
n the afternoons it is a fashionable 
resort, a picture of enjoyment and 
bustle. At one end a large mound 
has been erected, on the summit of 
which a little tea-house stands. The 
garden lies at the summit of one of 
the seven hills on which their city is 
built; the winding path to the top 
runs through a little wilderness of 
flowers and sweet-smelling shrubs— 
one step to the highest point, and at 
one side, can be seen a great part of 
the city, with the artillery barracks 
and saluting battery in the distance— 
at the other, the gardens lie like an 
enamelled picture; in the midst an 
artificial waterfall of red stone, almost 
choked with cut grass, which is sup- 
posed to add to the rustic effect, as a 
sort of “cespite vivo;” farther on, 
the English burying-ground (where 
Fielding lies), looking more Oriental 
than English from its dark rows of 
conical cypresses; and flanking the 
whole, the Estrella and a multitude 
of other churches and convents. The 
other gardens are of earlier date, and 
hence have more trees and shade. 
One gets sadly disappointed, how- 
ever, in these gardens. Beauty is a 
gift certainly not indigenous to the 
Portuguese soil. The men, lank, pale- 
yellow, skinny, with wiry black hair 
and thin legs. The women, tall and 
stout, with pasty round faces, small 
black eyes, and a most ungraceful 
rolling jerk in walking. Yet one saw 
now and then in the lords of creation, 
a gleam of esprit and manliness that 
caused the ugliness to be forgotten. 
A dark eye would shine and look ex- 
pressive. But those were the excep- 
tions. The general resemblance of the 
peasantry tothose of Ireland struck me 
very much—the same small sharp eye, 
short nose, well-marked features, and 
half-shaven chin—wanting the bulk, 
vivacity, and vigourof my countrymen, 
though apparently just as simple, pa- 
tient, and polite. One old contadino 
whom I met under the aqueduct on 
the Cintra road, was most inconceiv- 
ably Paddy-like ; instead of the faded 
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velvet jacket, seedy bonnet rouge, and 
time-worn crimson sash affected by 
his compeers generally, he wore a low- 
crowned black felt hat, and a sort of 
grey cota more with horn buttons, 
over the not too-clean cotton shirt and 
knee-breeches. He looked every inch 
a Munster cottier, and as I passed 
him I almost expected to hear the 
familiar “God save ye, sir,” and felt 
half-disappointed at the grunted 
“Dios, senor,” that términated his 
greeting. 

About the best looking Portuguese I 
saw, was the late King, Don Pedro. 
One bright evening as we lay in the 
Tagus, I being on duty, and the only 
officer on board, was solacing myself 
with the mixed strains of the band on 
the poop, and two pair of bagpipes on 
the forecastle, when a bright gaily-gilt 
barge shot out from the opposite side 
(where the Royal Gardens are situate), 
and made for the new Palace below 
Lisbon—a massive unfinished build- 
ing of dazzling white stone, with very 
regular black windows, but little pre- 
tensions to architecture. As the barge 
passed under our side, I turned up our 
300 sturdy gunners, and gave his Ma- 
jesty three cheers that must have as- 
tonishedhim. At first he didn’t seem 
to know what to make of it—possibly 
mistaking it for a revolution ; but, im- 
mediately recollecting himself, he re- 
moved his cap several times, smiled 
graciously, and seemed much pleased 
at the compliment. The King was 
in uniform, and sat under a canopy of 
crimson and gold ; the boatmen wore 
a scarlet livery, which had a lively 
but strange effect, reminding one of 
Mephistopheles at the Princess’s. 

he largos or squares are, with the 
churches, generally situated in them, 
rather prominent features in Lisbon- 
street scenery ; the most pretentious 
is the Largo bes Pedro IV., or Black- 
horse-square, so called from a bronze 
equestrian statue of the King which or- 
naments its centre. It has been built 
on a design well calculated to produce 
a striking effect, of ample dimensions, 
the houses enclosing it are nearly of 
uniform height and exterior, the 
ground-floors of all having, in front, 
a covered arcade, supported on cut- 
stone pillars ; and the central statue 
is of a size adapted for ornament, 
without impairing the breadth of 
effect. This square is remarkable as 
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having been the scene of the military 
executions during the political troubles 
of the last reign. I passed through it 
the night before we left Lisbon, for 
the last time, and it was difficult to 
reconcile the dim rows of regular 
pillars, the square aspect of the cut- 
stone houses, and the stately outline 
of the black cavalier, all looking so 
softened down and peaceful in the 
calm moonbeams, with the butcheries 
that had been perpetrated there. Ap- 
ropos of executions: I was informed 
that hanging or decapitation are not 
employed in Portugal, the fusilade 
being the only mode of carrying out 
capital punishments, which are in- 
flicted (as with us), only for murder 
or liégé majesté. 

The LargoSan Roqis a small square, 
surrounded by mean looking houses, 
having a peculiar unfinished appear- 
ance about the windows that seems 
indigenous to Portugal; it is only re- 
markable for the church there situate, 
which doesnot appear to have any very 
salutary effect on the reputation of the 
neighbourhood. The Caes do Sodré 
may be called a square, open to the 
river, rather than a caes or quay ; it 
owes this latter appellation to the 
solid stone wharf and broad flight of 
steps which form the common land- 
ing-place for boats from the harbour ; 
it is not very extensive, but being 
paved with a sort of coloured encaus- 
tic tiling, with a little fountain in the 
centre, and containing many large 
houses, painted for the most part of 
a light colour, it looks cleanly and at- 
tractive. At one side is the Hotel 
Francais, at the other the Hotel Cen- 
tral, par excellence the Hotel of Lis- 
bon. Along the river’s banks, at each 
side, run dirty strong-smelling streets 
—a sort of Billingsgate, where I was 
cautioned not to be found after night- 
fall, as watch-chains were tempting 
and knives sharp in the locality ; I 
have been there, however, both by 
day and night, armed only with a light 
riding whip, and stout regimental 
spurs, but I never experienced any 
worse treatment than rough civility 
or indifferent curiosity. On the whole, 
the police of Lisbon appearto be much 
better than common belief would have 
it ; I saw no street crime worth men- 
tion, and the only drunkards I beheld, 
during my stay, were, I regret to say, 
some of our own people, 
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Passing from the Caes Sodré to the 
right along the Ruo do Arsenal, one 
passes on the left hand, a retired, 
seedy-looking little square, remind- 
ing one of Leicester-square, or perhaps 
rather of the various foreign-looking 
alleys and houses of the wncta popina 
class behind it. This is the Largo 
Pelherina, or Little Pillar-square, dig- 
nified by a curious twisted column in 
the centre, surmounted by a granite 
ball, and a row of iron hooks for some 
unknown purpose; it may be for 
peaceable lamps, or it may have been 
that quaking traitors were hurried 
here to the cry of alalanterne in some 
one of the revolutions—quien saeb ? 
Right opposite, as one enters, is a low 
range of buildings, with an official 
looking gateway, a natty little sentry 
leans on his musket by the side, and 
the officer of the guard and his ser- 
geant are strolling up and down in 
front in amicable converse—it is no 
model prison or barracks—merely the 
Bank of Portugal. 

Before we leave this sloppy badly 
paved square, let us look up at a 
square solid piece of masonry, seem- 
ing to hang in the air a little distance 
off. This is all that remains of one of 
the largest and best built convents of 
Lisbon, utterly destroyed by the fa- 
mous earthquake, of which many me- 
lancholy traces are even yet visible. 
The town here appears almost as if 
built by an earthquake, rather than 
destroyed by one ; streets run up hills, 
along ravines, in all possible direc- 
tions, while other streets on arches, 
gained by painful ‘flights of steps, 
cross these again. Walking in a glar- 
ing white street, fifty feet above one 
sees symptoms of a house and gar- 
dens, and just as faf below are the 
busy quays and stately shipping. 

I ought to devote a line to those 
pests of the stranger, the boatmen of 
the Caes Sodrét. No sooner does a 
foreigner set foot on its encaustic 
tiling than he is surrounded by a 
crowd of bare-throated mariners, all 
desirous of recommending their own 
shallops. “Me Jibraltair Jack, Se- 
nor,” a weather-beaten old tar will 
tell you; having been born of a Por- 
tuguese father and Spanish mother, 
in that renowned fortress of ours, he 
claims nationality with all English- 
men, especially of the soldier caste. 
Another is, “Jack Fish, sir, your 
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honour, me speak Ingliz ;” of which 
tongue, however, I found by expe- 
rience his knowledge was limited to 
the sentence quoted. I scarcely think 
there can be any greater scoundrels 
in Lisbon than those boatmen. When 
have they missed the chance of con- 
fusing the helpless stranger in the 
mazes of “crusados, vintems, reis,” 
and gesticulation, or failed by such 
means in extracting at least treble 
the real fare? For a pull of five 
minutes two of the fraternity once 
demanded a crusado (about half-a- 
crown) each, from three of our people ; 
a few words of my patois, however, 
and a significant motion of the handle 
of my whip, made them perfectly sa- 
tisfied with so many six-vintem pieces, 
about 8d. each, instead ; but they had 
a near escape of a ducking in the 
muddy Tejo, to which one of my com- 
panions, accustomed to the summary 
rewards and punishments of the Os- 
manli Horse Artillery, could with dif- 
ficulty be restrained from treating 
them. 

One of the curiosities of Lisbon is 
a prison—not like Newgate or Mill- 
bank, surrounded with lofty walls— 
but simply a large house in a public 
street, with unglazed grated windows, 
at which sat shaggy, wild-looking 
men, staring with a famished glare 
on the free and joyous scenes below, 
the aspect of the place seeming com- 
pounded of starvation and iron rust. 
f should imagine smuggling formed. 


no small portion of Portuguese crime. 
All day long boats full of custom- 
house officials, in a sort of naval uni- 
form, darted about the river like 
water-beetles—apropos of which, an 
incident rather diverted us on board, 


one stupid afternoon’s watch. An 
officer from a British ship in the har- 
bour had been to pay some of our 
people a visit, and had received a 
present of a box of first-rate cigars, 
such as Lisbon, famed for bad to- 
bacco, could not afford. He stepped 
with his prize into a shore-boat, and 
had got about half-way to land when 
the blue and white flag of the douane 
was seen bearing down on him. His 
yadrone, Jack Fish, pulled like five 
undred demons, but the officials 
pulled still more diabolically, while 
every eye (and glass) on our ship was 
directed to the chase. ’Tis over, law 
and order have achieved an easy vic- 
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tory; we see a brown exciseman 
board the boat, and steer it towards 
a low archway at the water’s edge— 
a sort of traitor’s gate apparently— 
while our friend and his boatmen 
appear to bully and gesticulate wildly. 
The shallop touched the land, and all 
hands disappéar through this dismal 
gateway. 

We had no doubt our jolly tar was 
paying the penalty of his petty 
smuggling, especially as a similar 
case had occurred a short time before; 
but we heard in the evening that the 
chase was intended, not for the pas- 
senger, but the boatmen, who had 
concealed a roll of American tobacco 
in the stern sheets, for which they 
are now possibly adding to the rusty 
effect of the prison mentioned. The 
more important smuggler wasn’t even 
suspected: all his gesticulation re- 
ferred to the loss of time and incon- 
venience he suffered by the capture, 
which effectually distracted attention 
from the possibility of his being him- 
self a malefactor. 

To combine the objects of sight- 
seeing and exercise, in the limited 
time at command, no means of con- 


veyance was so suitable as the eques- 
trian: accordingly most of my time 
was spent on horseback, if indeed 
one may dignify the little Lisbonese 


cobs with the title of horse. I tried 
a caleche one morning, but unsuccess- 
fully ; it was close and uncomfortable, 
not too clean, and seemed to separate 
oae from the streets and people, while 
my object was to become as much 
identified with them as possible. The 
Portuguese horses are small and 
stout, but vigorous and surefooted, 
few showing much of either breeding 
or training. The people have but 
little taste for things equestrian. One 
sees few horsemen about the streets 
or roads, and when such a rara avis 
coes turn up, unless he has the pecu- 
liar cubicalness of John Bull’s physi- 
ognomy, he is sure to be sitting very 
stiff and upright in his saddle, looking 
solemnly over his horse’s head, while 
his legs dangle loosely about in a way 
thas suggests the idea of taking them 
off end stowing them away as useless 
incumbrances. Then, when the horse 
trots, which is only permitted by the 
more entétés, he reminds one of the 
toy thrown into convulsions by pulling 
a string; at each pace his legs and 
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arms fly out tangentially, while he 
quits the saddle bodily, returning to 
it somehow by the grace of gravita- 
tion and strong leather reins. 

I had the misfortune to land in 
Holy Week; but seeing various play- 
bills posted up, I went in search of a 
theatre by the help of directions from 
a gentleman who would speak incom- 
prehensible English at our hotel; and 
at length found myself in a long dingy 
street leading off Blackhorse-square, 
at fault. I looked about for some 
charitable person to guide me, and at 
a little distance saw a man in uni- 
form, a police soldier, or, sentry, and 
immediately made for him. Now one 
lesson of social equality learned in 
foreign parts came to my assistance. 
When I first landed, I often found 
myself speaking to the native soldiers, 
whom I always made serve as guides 

never, I hope, with incivility, but 
yet with the tone of one whom habit 
has led to expect an answer to a 
question as a right—and I observed 
that my little filbert-faced friends saw 
this, though too polite to let it appear 
in their reply. I therefore determined 
to be more continental next time, 
more human and natural also, per- 
haps; and this was the first indivi- 
dual on whom I had the opportunity 
of putting my new ideas into practice. 
Going up to the consequential little 
man, and touching my cap, asked him, 
in a conversational tone, if he would 
have the kindness to direct me to some 
place of amusement—adding that I 
was an officer of English Artillery 
(my new acquaintance gave a military 
salute), on shore from a ship in the 
harbour, and desirous of occupying 
myself for the evening. The alinde 
smniled, expressed his happiness at 
being able to be of service to the senor 
oficial, and, leaving his post to take 
care of itself, accompanied me for a 
hundred yards, pointed up a dark 
narrow street, added explanatory di- 
rections, and with another salute, 
and a dry weather-beaten smile, 
shouldered his musket, and trudged 
off to his sentry-box; so my first ex- 
periment in Portuguese human nature 
succeeded & merveille. Following his 
direction, I turned into a short uphill 
street, and found myself before a low 
plain building, with two small open 
doors, quite deserted, but decorated 
with play-bills and gas-lamps. Having 
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paid, I think, two crusadoes, and re- 
ceived two paper tickets, I possibly 
shocked the fine feelings of the natives 
Wy appearing in the stalls of the 

eatro do Dom Pedro IV., in a plain 
shooting suit of shepherd’s plaid, a 
simple straw hat, with spurs and 
riding whip for my only ornaments. 
In defence of such a crime against the 
laws of civilized life, I may say that 
until I had taken my seat, I hadn't 
the vaguest notion to what part of the 
house 1 was being brought. 

The theatre was almost empty, not 
above 100 spectators being present ; 
the orchestra being nearly as numer- 
ous as the audience. The entertain- 
ments consisted of a tragedy, “ La 
Valle di Avolla,” a ballet, and a farce. 
The first included some half-dozen 
songs, very fairly sung, the voices both 
of male and female singers being above 
average—a bass buffo-singer was pre- 
eminent. The acting was much su- 
perior to the general run of theatres 
at home, being laudably free from 
affectation and rant. A voluble old 
lady, who had to do the part of an 
active bustling mother, appeared in 
almost every scene, the plot being 
mainly carried out through her energy 
and watchfulness ; she had to sing or 
talk almost without intermission dur- 
ing the play, yet she rattled away as 
volubly at the close as at the com- 
mencement, her clear shrill voice 
making every word delightfully dis- 
tinct. The ballet, or Tertullia, was 
very graceful, although rather warm 
for frigid Northern tastes. It was 
damaged in effect by the dresses of 
the actors, which were, without an 
exception, seedy and threadbare. It 
was strange to observe in a Spanish 
company, that while the female players 
were of the conventional black-hair- 
ed, soft-eyed, pensive Southern type, 
many of them extremely good-look- 
ing, the men were for the most part 
light-haired, blue-eyed, quasi Saxon, 
lacking only the bulk and solidity of 
the real John Bull. The music was 
the best part of the entertainment, 
the accompaniments being well-man- 
aged and in good taste, and the har- 
mony unexceptionable. At the close 
of the performance, a cadaverous old 
gentleman, in a mulberry court suit, 
rather worn at the seams, came to 
collect one of our two tickets, the 
other having been taken at the door ; 
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and as I stepped out into the cool 
night air, I heard two Yankees of the 
audience “guessing that that old 
man’s coat must have been made some 
time before the earthquake, eh ?” 

On the Sunday before we left Lis- 
bon, another popular amusement came 
off, in the presence of the King and 
court, and thousands of people, viz., 
a Portuguese Bull Fight—mind, not 
a Spanish one, for in Lisbon the bulls 
are tame. I saw twelve of the quiet- 
est and most harmless looking ani- 
mals possible (destined for this sport), 
led in procession through the public 
streets the day previous, so it may be 
inferred what a scene of cruelty and 
imposture the “fight” was, lacking 
even the brutal excitement of a real 
combat. 

The Portuguese soldiers are small 
and thin, but hardy and wiry, wretch- 
edly armed (in considerable part with 
old English muskets, altered from 
flint to percussion locks), and not one 
well dressed. Their food is mainly 
vegetable, and scarcely sufficient to 
maintain a good physique; the pay 
very little. The officers are appointed 
from the Military Schools, or from 
the ranks, and complain sadly of the 
slowness of promotion. 

They appear to be in general well 
educated (professionally) and zealous. 
Most can speak French, and several 
English as well. They have no regi- 
mental messes, but do not on that ac- 
count seem deficient in esprit-de- 
corps, or attachment to their respec- 
tive services. The junior officers are 
older than men of the same rank in 
our army ; the junior ensign of the 
regiment with which I was best ac- 
quainted must have been at least 
twenty-five years old. Nothing struck 
me so forcibly as the extreme cleanli- 
ness of every one and every thing ‘n 
the Portuguese army as compared 
with our own, oreven with the French, 
who surpass us immeasurably in this 
particular. Arms, linen, cooking uten- 
sils, appointments, floors, walls, and 
windows, all shone again in the Lis- 
bon barracks. Burnished is almost a 
weak term to apply to the polished 
state of brass and steel, while the 
beds and linen of the meanest soldiers 
would have done no discredit to an 
active English housewife as far as 
good order and dazzling whiteness 
were concerned. The officers in most 
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barracks have reading and smoking 
rooms, which appear to answer the 
end of bringing men together sufii- 
ciently well, without being liable to 
the objections strongly urged against 
our system, of leading to extravagance 
and dissipation. The officers appear- 
ed for the most part attentive and 
considerate towards the men, who, on 
their side seemed respectful and obe- 
dient, and strict in the performance 
of special duties. The police force is 
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better paid than the line, and is com- 
posed exclusively of old and deserving 
soldiers. 

When cruising for five days about 
Lisbon, I had no idea of emulating 
Sinbad in recounting the wonders of 
strange lands. I took up the pen to 
beguile the tediousness of a long voy- 
age, and the greater part of these 
Notes was written by the light of a 
watch-lanternin thenever-ending roll- 
ing of the Cape Seas. 


NURSE BROWN’S STORY. 


PART I. 


Tue shores of the Mediterranean are 
charming for a holiday, and when one 
may choose one’s own time for visit- 
ing them, but a sojourn of years there 
as an officer’s wife made me pine for 
a summer at home. One bright April 
morning then, I stood with my four 
little ones on the ship’s deck, and 
gazed with tearful delight on South- 
ampton waters, lying in serene beauty 
beneath the shadow of wooded ter- 
races and sloping meadows. Within 
a few days we were settled in a 
charming cottage in the Isle of 
Wight, and four months afterwards 
my Emily was born. 

I was a stranger in the island, and 
I left it to my medical attendant to 
engage a nurse. The first appearance 
of Nurse Brown was not prepossess- 
ing.. Her face was red, indicative, as 
I thought, of her being accustomed 
to her “little comforts.” However, 
she was tidy and clean looking, with 
a good-humoured expression of 
countenance. When I caine to know 
her better, I found her to be a most 
sober and respedtable woman. My 
long illness would have been more 
wearisome but for her. After all, I 
look back to that little cottage cham- 
ber with affection and regret. I see 
it now—every object in the room, 
even to the paper on the wall, very 
pretty, with pink rosebuds on a stone- 
coloured ground, and Nurse Brown 
sitting with her foot on my baby’s 
cradle, rocking it to and fro. 

One still morning, as I lay languid 
and dreamy, lulled by the monoton- 
ous rocking, and the hum of a large 
bee against the blind of the open 


window, Nurse Brown, at my request, 
told me her story, having just ob- 
served before, “Them that takes 
nurse children doesn’t know the 
misery they have to go through be- 
fore they be done with them.” 

“ We were living in the Forest at 
the time, my dear, near the town of 
S——, and I had been in the habit of 
going out as nurse for some years, 
and the medical gentlemen always 
sent to see if I was disengaged before 
they went to another. Well, one da 
I had been busy washing, when i 


heard a horse’s step, and almost di- 
rectly my old Doctor calls out, ‘ Hal- 
loa, Nurse! have you got a drop of 
good beer to give a poor fellow this 


morning?’ ‘ Be you coming in, sir ? 
says I, ‘or shall I bring it out to 
you? ‘Oh! he says, ‘Tm coming 
in, for I want to have a chat with 
you ; so I’ll just tie up old Bess here 
to the gate.’ 

“T was very glad to see him; I 
liked the Doctor; he had always done 
me a good turn when he could, and I 
had known him many years, but yet 
I felt a kind of sorry, too, when he 
said he was coming to have a talk 
‘for maybe,’ thinks I, ‘he wants me 
to go a nursing somewhere again.’ 

“* How would you like,’ says the 
Doctor, ‘ to have a child here at home 
to nurse with your own little one ?’ 

“Tt would be a great charge, sir,’ 
said I, for I thought if it was to die 
what should I say to its poor father 
and mother ? 

“*Well,’. he said, ‘ Nurse, it would 
be a great charge, but I feel sure you 
would be kind to it, and do your duty 
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by it, and you would be well paid. 
oaeeae? said he, rising, ‘I'll be 
this way to-morrow, and perhaps 
you'd better talk it over with your 
good man, and as old-fashioned folk 
say, ‘‘ sleep upon it.”’ 

“Tt was late the next day before the 
Doctor came, but I told him my hus- 
band was agreeable, and that I would 
take the child and do my duty to- 
wards it. 

“This was on the Thursday, and on 
the Saturday morning, about seven 
o’clock, or thereabouts, a fly came 
down our lane, and stopped at the 
garden gate. 

“ Here’s the baby,” said I, and I 
opened the door and went down the 
pathway, and as I did so, the driver 
called out, ‘Is this Nurse Brown’s 
cottage? I had hardly time to 
answer before he had dismounted, 
opened the carriage door, and helped 
a lady out. She was by herself ; she 
had on a thick veil, and I could see 
she had something under her cloak, 
which I rightly supposed to be the 
baby ; then she bade the driver bring 
the things out of the fly into the 
house, while I walked forward to 
show her the way, and take the 
things from the man. By-and-by she 
put back her veil, and never did I see, 
nor have I ever seen since, such a 
beautiful face. She was very fair, 
and her black bonnet made her look 
still fairer. 

“ At length she spoke. 

“*VYou must be very kind to him, 
Nurse,’ says she ; ‘ he has been care- 
fully tended ever since he was born, 
and you must try and supply his poor 
mother’s place.’ 

“ ¢Ts his mother dead ¢ aint you his 
mother ? said I, all in a breath. 

“‘He has lost his mother, poor 
thing! and although I am his aunt,’ 
continued she (speaking very confused 
like), ‘I am not able to keep him with 
me, asI am goingabroad immediately.’ 

“T thought perhaps she was fretting 
for her sister, when I saw the tears 
rolling down her cheek, so I begged 
her to cheer up, but she was quite 
overcome with sorrow. I thought 
she would like to be alone, so I made 
an excuse to go and give the driver a 
glass of beer. I staid talking to him 
a good bit, in order to let the poor 
thing have a little time by herself 
with the child, and when I came back 
it really wrung my heart to hear her 
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sobs ; she quite moaned in her grief, 
and I said to myself at the time, 
‘that’s a mother’s cry if I know 
any thing of a mother’s heart.’ I 
shook the door before I opened it, to 
let her know I was there. She was 
bending over the poor baby, and her 
hands were clasped tightly together, 
as if she was in an agony at parting 
with it, and presently she got up, put 
a five-pound note into my head and 
stammered out, ‘Oh be good to him, 
Nurse ; lovehim,andtend him dearly.’ 
Then she gave one last long look atthe 
child,and went quickly out ofthe house. 

“ And how long did you keep the 
child ?” said I. 

“Till he was just turned four.” 

* And did they come for him ?”’ 

“No! Dll tell you all that hap- 
pened. The Doctor always came 
punctually once a week to see him, 
and every month he gave me a sum 
of money; and as he grew older, the 
sum was raised.” 

“Did you never try and find out 
from the Doctor any thing about his 
parents?” asked I. 

“Yes! I tried once or twice to 
get something of its history out of 
him, but he always turned the con- 
versation ; until one day when I put it 
pretty straight to him; then the 
Doctor, for the first time in his life, 
answered me quite sharp like, and 
said, ‘what was it to either him: or 
me!’ he knew nothing, but that its 
parents were abroad, and couldn’t 
take the child, and if I got paid 
regularly, and had willingly taken 
charge of it, he thought it was no 
business of mine to pry into other 
people’s affairs ; so I said no more. 

“Did they give the child any 
name ?” said I. 

“They told me to call him Harry.” 

“Well, Nurse, and who came for 
him at last ?” 

“Why no one came ; but one morn- 
ing I got a letter from Dr. Nash, 
saying [ was to dress the boy tidily 
and take him to S——, and go to the 
Star Inn there, where I should be 
met by some one who wished to see 
him. 

“Well, we reached S—— about 
eleven o’clock, and I got down in the 
High-street, and walked up to the 
Star Inn, and asked if any one was 
waiting for Mrs. Brown? The waiter 
went to inquire, and by-and-by he 
comes back, and shows me into a 
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room. After a bit the landlady comes 
in, and says she: ‘Is this the little 
fellow whose friends have been ex- 
ectinghim? I said ‘Yes.’ ‘Well,my 
ittle man,’ says she, ‘ will you come 
with me, and see the pretty lady in 
the next room?’ I bade Harry be ¢ 
ood boy, and he went off better than 
f expected. I sat for some time look- 
ing out of the window ; by-and-by 
the waiter brings in some sandwiches 
and wine. After my luncheon I sat 
thinking it over, and who this child 
could be. I took little heed at the 
time to what was going on outside, 
but once I saw a carriage drive from 
beneath the archway by which I had 
entered the inn. At last the door 
opened, and who should come in but 
Dr. Nash. 

“‘ Good afternoon, Nurse Brown,’ 
said he ; ‘so you got my letter ? 

“Ves, sir,’ I replied ; ‘and I am 
anxious to know what Harry’ s friends 
think of him ? 

«They are very much pleased with 
him, Nurse,’ said he. ‘I think,’ he 
continued, ‘you were paid up to the 
end of last month, but they have de- 
sired me to give you this twenty- 
pound note, and you are to keep all 
the things you have belonging to him, 
for Harry has gone home now to his 
own people.’ 

“* Gone home !—gone, sir !’ 
starting up. 

“*Sit down, Nurse,’ says the Doctor, 
kindly ; ‘he will be very happy, and, 
perhaps, some day you'll see him 


again.’ 
“*Oh, sir,’ said I, ‘why didn’t you 
If I could but have kissed 


said I, 


tell me ? 
him.’ 

“*Tt was best not,’ said he; ‘it 
would only have grieved you and the 
child.’ 

“Well, my dear, it’s no use telling 
you all I suffered.” 

“ And did you never find out whose 
child he was, Nurse ? 

“ Never.” 

“And you never saw him after- 
wards ?” 

“T think I did, once.” 

“When? How? I asked.” 

“Well, it’s about four years, come 
the end of next March ; 1 was out in 
my little garden looking if there were 
any violets coming out, for I have a 
nice bed of them under our south 
hedge, all at once I saw a young 
gentleman leaning over our garden 
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gate ; he was smoking a cigar, and 
seemed to be strolling about for his 
pleasure. Many people stops to look 
at our cottage, so did’nt think 
nothing of the gentleman standing 
there. 

** At length he spoke : ‘ A fine even- 
ing,’ says he. 

“* Very fine, sir,’ answered I, ‘and 
warm, too, for March.’ 

“*Vou’ve got a nice bit of garden,’ 
he says. 

“* Well, sir, I replied, ‘its very 
nice in summer, but there aint much 
in it just now. I was looking to see 
if I could find a violet or two. Please 
to walk in, sir, I said, which he did 
directly. He was a sweet-looking 
young gentleman, very fair, with such 
nice eyes, so gentle and loving like, 
with a most noble figure ; I mind be- 
ing quite struck with him when I 
opened the gate for him to come in. 

“*Have you lived here long? he 
asked. 

“* For the last fifteen years, sir,’ I 
answered. 

“* Are you a native of the island ?’ 
said he. 

“* No, sir,’ says I, ‘all my people 
belong across the wi iter, not very far 
from the village of R——. 

“Then you lived there before you 

came to this place ? 
‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘w 
New Forest.’ 

“* Ah! says he, ‘it’s very pretty in 
the Forest, at least some parts are 
prettier than others ; whereabouts did 
you live ? 

“*Near the town of S , sir, I 
answered. I did not think any thing 
of his questioning me, because you see 
there are often strangers who stop to 
rest at our cottage, or get a glass of 
water from our spring, such as gentle- 
men who are walking round the is- 
land, and they always have a bit chat 
with us; and I fancied this young 
gentleman might be on the same er- 
rand, as he had a slight down on his 
upper lip, and he looked to me like a 
military gentleman ; so after a little 
time I asked him if he was in the 
army. He said ‘yes,’ and that he 
was soon going abroad. He stayed 
talking a good while; at last he told 
me he must be going, so putting out 
his hand quite friendly-like, he wished 
me ‘good-by.’ ‘I don’t know your 
ndme,’ says he, laughing and colour- 
ing up, as if he felt confused, 


e lived in the 
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“My name’s Brown, sir,’ said I. 

“Well, then, good-by, Mrs. Brown,’ 
said he; ‘I’m afraid I’m late, so I 
must run for it.’ 

“He stoppedat thegate though, and 
looked back ; and somehow I looked 
too, and thought what a pity it was 
such a fine young fellow should go 
abroad, and be fighting in the wars. 
‘Td be sorry,’ thinks I, ‘to see that 
golden head laid low,’ and just as the 
thought came upon me, he called out, 
‘God bless you, Mrs. Brown; and 
with these words he went quickly 
down the lane. 

“T stood gazing after him, listening 
to his footsteps, and I cannot tell you, 
my dear, the feeling I had to this 
young man. I felt a kind of drawn 
to him in a way I could not account 
for; to my knowledge I had never 
seen him before, and yet I turned to 
go into the house with quite a pain at 


my heart. As I put my foot on the - 


step I saw a letter lying on the chair 
where I had left my knitting—for it 
was quite a soft, warm, evening, it 
might have been June instead of 
March, and I had brought my work 
to the door for a bit of fresh air. I 
couldn’t think where the letter came 
from ; I put on my spectacles and 
read the address, ‘For Nurse Brown.’ 
So, full of wonder, I opened it, and 
there was a five-pound note and these 
words: ‘ For Nurse Brown, with the 
love and best wishes of her foster- 
child, Harry.’ 

“T sat looking at it, quite scared ; 
you might have knocked me down 
with a feather; then I got up and 
hurried back as fast as I could to the 

ate to see if I could get a glimpse of 

im again, but he was out of sight. 
I’ve told you more than I ever told to 
another human being, and as you 
must be quite exhausted, I shall go 
now and look after your luncheon.” 

“Oh, Nurse,” said I, “tell me some- 
thing more.” 

“Not a word now, my dear, so do 
try and get a little nap.” 

I never could induce Nurse Brown 
to say more. 

Early the following spring I left 
my charming Island cottage, and 
years of grief and anxiety passed ere 

visited it again; but I went there 
one summer lately, and found out the 
old Nurse, for whom I really felt a 
deep interest. I spent an evening 
with her, and in those few hours’ chat 
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over old times, Nurse Brown taught 
me a profitable lesson. I learned 
enough from her humble talk to con- 
vince me that people are not the less 
sensible or sensitive for being poor ; 
and that intuitive delicacy of feeling 
is by no means confined to the higher 
and educated classes. 

In my sorrows I had forgotten the 
history of her nurse-child; but the 
sight of her soon brought to my re- 
collection all the circumstances ; so, 
after tea, while touching on my last 
visit to the island, and my long ill- 
ness, I said to her, “Nurse, do you 
remember the story you told me of 
the poor little boy you nursed ?”’ 

“Ah !” she replied, “I know more 
about him now.’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed I, “have you 
seen him again ?” 

“Seen him, my dear,” said my poor 
old friend ; and her voice faltered as 
she spoke, and looking up, I saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“ He is gone!” said she; “he fell 
in the Crimea, and his poor, sorrowing 
mother is dead also.” 

“ How did you hear of it?” I asked. 

“ Well,” she said, “it’s a long story. 
Just three years ago, this very month, 
late one night, some one knocked at 
our door, and on opening it, I found 
it was a Mrs. Richardson, whom I 
knew very well. She had a house on 
the Parade, where I had often attended 
patients. She was rather flurried with 
walking quickly ; and when I asked 
her to come in and rest, she said she 
could not stay; for a lady, who was 
lodging with Aa lay very ill, and she 
had only run down to know if I could 
come and nurse her; the next morn- 
ing would be time enough. 

“The next day, it might be about 
eleven o'clock, when I found myself 
at Mrs. Richardson's. She told me 
the lady had had a bad night, and was 
now sleeping. At length she awoke, 
and I was summoned to her bedside ; 
she grasped my hand, and gazed into 
my face, with a long, kind look.” 

“Tt is many years, Nurse, since you 
and I have met,’ said she; and there 
were tears in her large eyes as she 
spoke. 

“*My memory aint as good as it 
was, ma’am,’ said I; ‘and I can’t call 
you clearly to my remembrance ; and 
yet, somehow, I seem to think there 
is a something about your face that 
T ought to know,’ 
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“ ‘Have you forgotten little Harry ? 
said she. 

“God be gracious to me, you're his 
mother!’ said I; for in the faded 
woman before me I could still see the 
remains of her beautiful face. I asked 
about my boy. There was no answer 
for a moment, her hands were pressed 
tightly together, and her eyes were 
raised, as if in earnest prayer. 

““He is gone,’ said she, at last. 
‘ Our darling is at rest—he lies in a 
Russian grave ; he fell at Sebastopol!’ 

“My heart was turned to stone 
like—dead ! killed! the sweet child 
I had loved and tended so dearly! 
I did not speak—how couid I! Well, 
my dear, that poor sorrowing mother 
and I sat crying our grief out till 
quite late ; but she was on her way to 
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join him, and a saint in glory do I 
believe her now to be.” 

‘““ Who was she, Nurse ?” 

“T don’t know her real name to 
this day. She called herself Mrs. 
Fairleigh ; but I’m sure that was’nt 
her name; for after her death we 
found some verses, and one or two 
other things, signed with the letters 
H. M., in her writing; and I know 
her name was Helen, for she called 
herself so several times when she was 
telling me her sad story.” 

And now, reader, not to weary you 
any longer with my good old Nurse’s 
exact, but roundabout, way of telling 
her tale, I will relate it more as I sup- 
a it to have been narrated to her 
oy Mrs. Fairleigh. 


PART II. 


“My father,” said Mrs. Fairleigh, 
“was a naval officer, with miserably 
straitened means. My mother had 
died, leaving me to him when I was 
only ten years old. You may suppose 
I was all in all to him, and he to me. 
How proud I was of that dear father! 
How I loved him! Had he been 
spared but a few months longer, how 
much sorrow I might have escaped ! 

“ He spent his best years in trying 
to obtain active employment. Ah! 
how many soldiers and sailors grow 
gray while waiting at official gates! 

ay by day his hopes waned. All 
his faithful service, the scar upon his 
bronzed cheek, the years wasted in 
waiting, were alike unheeded. He 
had no interest—for such connexions 
as might have helped him were of dif- 
ferent politics to the ministerial party 
of the day—and what was merit with- 
out influence to back it? Many a 
dreary night have my poor father 
and I passed by our scanty fire, in 
our wretched London lodging, where 
he had lingered long, wasting his 
means in the vain hope of some ac- 
tive employment, till, in utter despair, 
he determined to seek a home in some 
cheaper place than the great metro- 
polis of England. 

“Tt was a hard struggle with us to 
leave dear old England ; and that was 
a melancholy journey to Bristol, and 
on to Cork, near which we establish- 
ed ourselves in a wo cottage, on 
the edge of a beautiful bay. But 
afterwards we were very happy there. 


There were no grand neighbours to 
pity usin our poverty—a galling thing, 
you know, to men who have fought 
and bled for their country; and the 
peasantry became attached to us, and 
the exquisite scenery soon endeared 
the place to us. 

“ We had a melancholy pleasure in 
sitting together on the shore, silent, 
with thoughts, indeed, too deep for 
words, listening to the wailing of the 
waves, and watching the changing 
lights upon the purple outline of the 
hills beyond. I was young, and 
though my father’s hopes had been 
dashed to atoms, I could still build 
castles, only, alas, to be, in the end, 
buried within their ruins. 

“T was first startled from my dreams 
by noticing a decided change in my 
father’s health. Hisstep grew weaker, 
his cheek thinner, the scar there more 
ghastly. Love discerns such evil very 
quickly, and I would fain have sent 
for medical aid, but he would not 
permit it, till at last he was unable 
to move beyond the sofa in the bay 
window that looked upon the sea. 

“One evening I had helped him to 
his bed, and after satisfying myself 
that he had fallen asleep, I went 
down to the garden and looked out 
upon the sweet still night with great 
enjoyment. Perched on the gate 
was my little tabby kitten; as I 
put out my hand to take her into 
my arms, to my surprise, she sprang 
into them with a yell, fastening her 
claws in my shoulder, and almost mad 
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with fury ; at the same moment, an 
enormous black and tan dog, of the 
St. Bernard breed, bounded over the 
gate. 

“T knew every dog in the village, 
and the sudden appearance of this 
creature in the twilight startled me 
so unwontedly that [ uttered a cry of 
terror. 

““* Back, Lion, to heel, sir” The 
tone was not loud, but commanding, 
and a gentleman appeared at the gate. 
The dog stood still, but with tail erect, 
intent on pursuing my angry trem- 
bling kitten, yet motionless at the 
sound of his master’s voice. 

“T could see the face of the gentle- 
man in the dim light. Courteously 
apologizing for the dog’s intrusion, 
he regretted deeply that I had been 
so alarmed; then calling off the dog, 
he lifted his cap, and passed on. I 
saw him but for a brief moment, yet 
his face haunted me that night: ah! 
and for ever after ! 

“T was young and romantic. This 
incident savoured of adventure, where 
could he have sprung from? There 
was not, I knew, a cottage in or near 
the village that could have lodged 
him. I could not solve the riddle, 
and the next morning my dear father 
was so ill, that I had no thoughts but 
for him. I sent our faithful servant, 
Norah, to the village, for some fresh 
eggs, to try and tempt him with one 
beat up in wine. She returned full 
of news; there was hardly an egg or 
a fowl to be had, she said, ‘the sailors 
in the English lord’s yacht, had 
taken every thing,’ butter, fish, eggs, 
and fowls, were all bought up, for 
they were going out to sea again that 
night. 

“The yacht! An English nobleman! 
Here was the stranger with his dog, 
Lion! I felt disappointed that should 
not see him again, and then was angry 
at the idea of being interested in one 
of whom I had literally seen nothing 
beyond a passing glance. I told my 
father that night of my adventure, 
and we both felt pity for my nau- 
tical friend, when we heard the wind 
beginning to moan and sigh round our 
cottage windows, for we knew it was 
the forerunner of a strong breeze from 
the south-west. Towards morning it 
blew with a violence that seemed to 
threaten our habitation ; I rose early, 
and pulling aside my curtain, looked 
out upon the shore; every wave was 
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crested with foam ; I trembled for our 
fishermen’s frail barques, and shud- 
dered when I thought of the English 
yacht ! All that day the storm howled 
round our dwelling, but towards even- 
ing it lulled, and Norah made some 
excuse to go down into the village. I 
knew her errand well ; she was uneasy 
about her betrothed lover, Pat Cregan, 
whose boat was to have gone out the 
night before. While she was absent, 
I busied myself about my poor father, 
but felt so anxious for her return, 
that I was at the gate to meet her 
when she came. ‘Pat was all safe, 
the boat had put to sea the night be- 
fore, but on rounding the south point 
had put back, owing to the heavy 
swell that foretold the storm. Her 
face shone with joy, poor thing ! 

“*Any other boat out, Norah? I 
asked. 

“¢Thanks to the Lord, none of ours, 
Miss.’ 

“¢ Any news of the English yacht ? 

“<The Lord be praised! isn’t she 
lying snug and free from harm in the 
bay yonder, but sorrow a one can get 
ashore from her this night, for the 
waves is rolling in just awful.’ I 
felt strangely thankful that the yacht, 
as well as the fishing-boats, were safe, 
and went more cheerfully to work 
that day than usual. I was awaked 
next morning by the songs of the 
merry little birds. I went down quite 
in spirits to my father, whom I found 
better than he had been for some 
time. He was eager to get up and 
breathe the fresh air, and after break- 
fast, Norah and I wheeled him into 
the shadiest nook in the garden, where 
he could see all the bay in its glory. 

“ Heenjoyed the repose of the sunny 
morning, after the din of yesterday’s 
hurricane, and I sat sketching by 
him, tinting in all the colours of the 
rainbow. The yacht, too, came into 
my picture, a rare bit of life, not 
likely to be met with soon again, for 
our beautiful but lonely bay was sel- 
dom so visited. I sketched on rapidly, 
fearing I should lose her too soon, 
for her sails hung loose, and she 
seemed about to leave her moorings. 
I did not know that they were only 
drying in the sun after the deluge of 
the night. 

“We could see every one passing 
along the road, and answer all the 
kind salutations of our village friends. 
‘Good morrow to yer honor.’ ‘The 
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top o the morning to you.’ ‘The 
Lord save you kindly this day.’ ‘May 
the dew of Heaven rest upon you.’ 
Such were, the warm-hearted greet- 
ings of the poor. I think of them 
often now. 

“Some one stepped up to the gate 
slowly and very quietly. I raised my 
eyes, and there, with Lion at his 
heels, stood the owner of the yacht. 

“As he took off his hat to me, he 
looked at my father, courteously in- 
cluding him in his salute. ‘May I 
hope,’ he said, turning to me, ‘that 
you have felt no inconvenience from 
the alarm my dog caused you the 
other evening. I must apologize to 


you, sir—to my father—for having un- 
wittingly been the means of frighten- 
ing 

% 


your daughter, I presume.’ 

fy father assured him there was 
no need of apology, ‘the alarm had 
ended in a laugh;’ and then in his 
courteous way he begged the stranger 
to come in and rest, adding— my 
name is sir, a poor broken-down 
half-pay captain in the navy.’ 

“** Mine,’ sir, replied the stranger, 
‘is Lord B——.” He spoke with some 
hesitation, as if he would have drop- 
ped the title for the moment. How- 
ever, we were all soon at our ease 
with one another; my father and 
Lord B—— had many subjects of in- 
terest in common, and evening after 
evening found him with us, to the 
great delight of my poor invalid, to 
whom such companionship had long 
ceased to be familiar. 

“Thus our intimacy progressed, and 
thus, alas! the presence of Lord B 
became daily more dear and necessary 
to me. 

“At last the lamp of life that had 
zleamed so bright for a short time, 

egan to wane again, and then my 
father sank rapidly, passing in the 
end calmly to his rest. I never can 
forget his look as he turned his eyes, 
veiled by the hand of death, on Lord 
B—— and myself. He was comforted 
at seeing us hand in hand, though 
my tears flowed in torrents over his 
pillow. 

“We laid him in the pretty church- 
yard, most of our poor neighbours 
following him, while Lord B—— 
geist my tottering steps close to the 

umble coffin. 

“The only relative I knew of in the 
world was an aunt, living abroad, 
who was said to be a cold haughty 
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woman. Her worldly position was 
good, and she had at times evinced 
some warmth of feeling towards my 
father, of whose extreme necessities 
she, to do her justice, never knew, 
till some years afterwards. I wrote 
to her and told her of my loss. 

“ Beforeshe could reply, Lord B—— 
asked me to become his wife, when 
a proper period of mourning should 
elapse. 

“Had he not entirely won my affec- 
tions, I should have given myself up 
to him, too happy to devote my life to 
one who had been my beloved father’s 
greatest solace. But I was passion- 
ately attached to him, and never 
questioned his reason for desiring a 
secret marriage, beyond his assertion 
that his father was a poor earl, with 
other children to provide for, and that 
he would never pardon his son for 
marrying a penniless girl. 

“T was young, forlorn, utterly inex- 
perienced; and this was my first love! 

“Had he been but a simple gentle- 
man, I should have loved him all the 
more. The prospect of rank and 
station had no weight with me; and 
when he told me that an old College 
friend of his, on whose faith and 
secrecy he could rely, would perform 
the ceremony, I consented without a 
word. So at Lord B——’s bidding 
the Rev. Mr. B—— came from the 
south of Ireland, and married us. 
I did not like this young man. He 
was what men term ‘fast,’ and 
neither in dress or manner did he 
meet my ideas of what a clergyman 
should be. 

“Our marriage took place within 
twomonths of my father’sdeath; Lord 
B—— having pressed for an earlier 
day. As my lover had procured a 
special licence the ceremony was quite 
private, no witnesses being present 
but Selwood, my lord’s own man, 
and my faithful Norah. 

“My Aunt Rashleigh had already 
written to offer me a home with her 
at Florence ; and from her kind ex- 
pressions about my father and myself, 

felt sure we had not done her justice 
in concealing our necessities from her. 
She intimated this. 

“T replied in a truly grateful spirit, 
and would fain have kept nothing 
back ; but I was only able to say that 
I had made up my mind to remain in 
England for the present. ‘Before the 
year is out,’ said Lord B——, as he 
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leaned over my shoulder, dictating the 
letter, ‘I shall hope to present you 
to her and to the world, as one who 
has a home independent of all friends 
and relations.’ 

“«There is no dependence, dear Al- 
gernon,’ I said, ‘when help is offered 
so graciously and earnestly as that,’ 
pointing to Mrs. Rashleigh’s letter. 

“He smiled on me with such a true 
and loving smile—I forgot all else. 
Oh, my God! that he! that he !— 
but you will know time enough, my 
reader. 

“What a blessed autumn time to me 
were those first months of our mar- 
riage. The only shadow upon it was 
the thought of how happy my poor 
father would have been to see it. I 
little knew then that I should bless 
God for his death ! 

“My faithful Norah had left me to 
become a happy fisherman’s wife. The 
day came when I longed for her 
friendly presence. But mouths passed 
away like hours, and at length I was 
on the eve of becoming a mother. We 
had taken a cottage in the Isle of 
Wight, but I was removed to the op- 
posite shore for thesake of the medical 
aid of a friend of my husband's. 

“My boy was born, and my happi- 
negs was perfect. We had, ere long, 
newsof theold Earl. Aparalyticseiz- 
ure had laid him on his death-bed, and 
my husband, forgetting all his father’s 
harshness, remembered only that he 
was his father, and went to him at 
once. The Earl hovered long at the 
edge of the dark valley, and my hus- 
band wrote. to say how impossible it 
was to disturb such moments by a 
confession of his marriage. He dread- 
ed, he said, my being left alone, and 
unprotected, and urged me to place 
my baby out at nurse, and join my 
Aunt Rashleigh in Paris. I had con- 
tinued to correspond with her through 
Norah. God forgive me for deceiving 
her, my father’s sister ! 

“Miserable as was this decree, I 
never questioned it. I adored Lord 
B——,andat once consulted Dr. Nash 
about some one to take charge of my 
baby. I took him to you, dear Nurse, 
and from the moment I saw you I 
believed he would be tenderly cared 
for. 
“My aunt wrote more kindly to me 
than I deserved; accepted my offer 
of a visit without questioning the 
past—she was a woman who held 
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much by her duties—and sent her 
own maid to Havre to meet me. She 
welcomed me very graciously in Paris, 
and frankly owned I pleased her. 

“Circumstances compelled my hus- 
band and myself to be very guarded 
in our correspondence. I imagine how 
I lived upon his letters ; how jealously 
I watched each word, lest his expres- 
sions should vary a shade in their 
tenderness. My heart has neverswerv- 
ed from its allegiance; though from 
my strange position I have had offers 
of marriage. 

“My aunt’s health declined in Paris, 
and we left it for a milder climate. 
Her disposition softened under the 
sad dispensation of continued illness, 
and she would often grieve at the 
thought of leaving me desolate and 
unprotected. Once she looked so like 
my poor father as she spoke, that I 
had well-nigh thrown myself into her 
arms and confessed all, but the dread 
of losing my husband’s love, through 
any act of disobedience, restrained me. 

‘*T had one great source of joy. Dr. 
Nash wrote constantly about my boy, 
giving me the most charming, inter- 
esting accounts of him. I could cor- 
respond freely with Dr. Nash. He 
knew all my sad story. So passed a 
how of our separation. At last a 
onger period than was usual elapsed 
without letters from my husband. 

“Restless and alarmed I would es- 
cape when I could from the house, and 
wander in the adjoining woods. I 
was returning one morning as dis- 
pirited as usual when I met Francois, 
our courier, with the English letters. 
He handed me one with a deep black 
border. Thank God my husband’s 
hand had directed it, or I must have 
died with terror. As it was, I felt it 
contained my FATE. 

“T read therein the full account of 
the old Earl’s death. Then followed 
my husband’s curses on himself for 
all his acts of disobedience and deceit, 
saying that all was now made plain 
to him, and explaining why he should 
have married for wealth. His father 
had at last taken him into his confi- 
dence ; and this was the old recreant’s 
story.. The estates were mortgaged, 
the noble family of B——, with rank, 
station, and connexion, were literally 
paupers, and nothing but his son’s 
union with a wealthy heiress could 
retrieve them all from ruin and dis- 
grace ! 
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“A sense of bitterness and wron 
towards that old nobleman who ha 
never put any trust in his son till it 
was wrung from him by the death 
gripe, made me feel strangely exult- 
ant at the idea that his confidence 
was bestowed too late, and that I 
should be the means of saving him I 
loved from sacrificing himself for gold; 
but oh, my God! if I was wrong, I 
was punished. Hideous words glared 
upon me in characters of flame. J 
was not his wife! It had been all 
false from beginning to end. The man 
who had married us was no minister 
of God’s laws. My boy had no right 
to his father’s name! 

“My heart turned chill as marble in 
my bosom. He whom I adored had 
spoken nothing but deceit, when he 
had pleaded in excuse of our secret 
marriage his dread of a father’s wrath 
and disinheritance. I went on read- 
ing; frightful thoughts surging be- 
tween heart and brain, and yet too 
terribly conscious of the sense of the 
letter. Before I crushed it in my 
hands and made my moan, I knew 
that he was the legal husband of an- 


other, whose wealth was to compen- 


sate for all. 

“Francois had left me. I walked 
up and down the dim wood in an 
agony of.despair, of fierce silent agony, 
with hands clenched upon my breast, 
my teeth set, and the storm of wrath 
and anguish gathering within my soul 
in dire contest. The clouds floated 
over the sun, and the wind began rust- 
ling in the tall tree tops. Nature seem- 
ed to —— with me; and wo 
is me, I began to think of the first 
meeting with my lover on that sunny 
morning by the bright sea shore. 
Friendly tears rushed to my eyes, and 
I sank down upon a mossy bank and 
wept aloud. The tears relieved me, 
and in an hour I was able to collect 
my scattered senses and walk to the 
house with a calm exterior. I gained 
my room without meeting a creature. 
There my grief again burst forth. I 
thought of my boy. He was mine, 
mine only now, all that was left 
tome. I had still something to live 
for here, and, by God’s help, I would 
live too, for a fairer, and a purer 
world. 

“Lord —— offered to provide amply 
for my boy ; but, in words of deep dis- 
dain, I declined any further communi- 
cation with him, and by changing my 
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name and residence effectually closed 
all future correspondence. My poor 
aunt was at this time rapidly declining, 
and I therefore was unable to take her 
into my confidence, and so ease my 
aching heart, for I had learnt to know 
that she could sympathize with such 
despair as mine. 

“T wrote to Dr. Nash, telling him all 
my misery, and imploring him to aid 
me with his advice, and meanwhile to 
watch over my darling child. With 
as little delay as possible I had his 
reply in a letter full of kindness and 
sympathy. It fell like balm upon my 
wasted heart. He told me how he 
had always been dubious of my mar- 
riage, though he had felt sure, at the 
same time, that I had been imposed 
on, for he saw my utter trust in Lord 

’s integrity, and my bright aspira- 
tions for my future destiny. He was 
himself a husband and a father, and 
he felt for me asif I had been his own 
child ; he advised my leaving my boy 
where he was for the present, and 
promised to visit him constantly ; 
finally, he entreated me to remain with 
my aunt until the last, both for hersake 
and my own, but this I had deter- 
mined on before. At*the time I 
claimed my child from you, dear Nurse, 
I had not long buried poor Aunt Rash- 
leigh, and was then staying with Dr. 
Nash and his dear wife, until I could 
make some arrangement for the future. 
I had taken the name of Mrs. Fair- 
leigh, and having by my aunt’s 
death succeeded to a comfortable 
income, I hired a sweet but retired 
residence in a pretty part of Wales, 
where I knew I was not likely to be 
known, and there I remained until 
my boy was ten years old. It was 
then that, by Dr. Nash’s advice, I 
took him to Germany for his educa- 
tion. I possessed a most* valuable 
friend. in this kind Doctor, who had, 
in the early part of his life, been 
tutorin anobleman’s family; and when 
my Harry was sixteen, through the 
influence of one of the Doctor’s former 
es obtained a commission for my 
boy; so I brought my young soldier to 
England to get him his outfit, and to 
show him to my old friend. 

“What it cost me to part with that 
dear boy I cannot tell you ; but he had 
the soldier’s spirit in him, and I would 
not control it. At the timehe came to 
see you here, we had both been spend- 
ing some time with Dr. and Mrs. 
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Nash; and it was while there my 
poor boy, Harry, learnt his mother’s 
wrongs, and his own sad position. 
He had often entreated me to tell 
him something of his father, and 
whether he was an orphan or no; 
so, after consulting my old friend, I 
let him know all. 

“ How nobly my boy bore it, though 
he felt it terribly! Ah! I have often 
thought and feared that the stain upon 
his name made him rash in that 
cruel battle-field, for they have since 
told me that his bravery and gal- 
lant deeds were everywhere singu- 
larly glaring. But it was God’s will 
that he should fall. I would not call 
him back again to this world of sin 
and sorrow, though at first I mur- 
mured sorely. I shall soon be with 
him, Nurse; and it comforts me greatly 
to be tended in my last moments by 

ou, who had him in your arms in 

is helpless infancy. often talked 
to him about you. He had a most 
vivid recollection of your cottage, and 
of a kind and loving woman whom 
he called ‘Mammy;’ so, when on 
our last visit to Dr. Nash we heard 
from him that you were come to re- 
side in this sland, Harry would not 
rest until he found you out. You 
know the rest, dear Nurse, and that 
Harry’s poor dying mother is now 
before you !” 

Thus ended Mrs. Fairleigh’s sad 
narrative. My old nurse told me the 
history of her few remaining days. 
She lingered some weeks on her dying 
pillow. 

A few days before her death, as the 
poor lady lay upon a couch at the 
window looking out upon the sea, she 
suddenly grasped Nurse Brown’s hand. 
Nurse turned to look upon her : she 
was deadly pale, and her large eyes 

azed out upon some object on the 
h. Nurse thought she wasseized 
with some sudden spasm, but Mrs. 
Fairleigh shook her head, whispering, 
“ He is there.” 

The lover of her youth, the father 
of her boy, stood in the sunlight on 
the shore before the window. “ And 
then,” continued Nurse Brown, “I 
looked out, and saw a tall, noble-look- 
ing man walking slowly upon the 
beach ; but my poor patient fainted, 
and needed all my care, so I did not 
look long. We removed her to bed as 
soon as possible, but she never rallied 
after that night.” 
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“ And you never learned her true 
name ?” said I. 

“‘Never,my dear. Shetold me she 
had left a letter of forgiveness for him, 
and enclosed it to his bankers ; and 
thus, to the last, did not betray him. 
This, and a few verses in her hand- 
writing, and signed H. M., we found 
in her desk afterwards. I have the 
verses somewhere, and will show them 
to you.” Mrs. Richardson told me that 
about ten daysafter that letter had been 
forwarded, a gentleman called and 
asked if a Mrs. Fairleigh had lodged 
and died there; she told him ‘yes.’ 
He said he was an old friend of hers, 
and begged permission to come in, 
and hear all particulars. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson described his appearance to 
me, and I feel sure from her descrip- 
tion, it must have been this same 
gentleman I had noticed. He did 
not give his name, but he inquired 
minutely into all the circumstances 
of the poor lady’s last days, and she 
told me the big tears rolled down his 
cheek as she talked to him about the 
poor thing now lying dead in the 
church-yard ; she told him, too, where 
she lay, and many a sorrowful hour 
he had there, you may be sure. 
‘Time for him, indeed,’ continued 
she, ‘to show some feeling for her.’ ” 

On the last evening I spent in the 
island I drove into the country with 
Nurse Brown and the children. The 
church-yard where poor Mrs. Fairleigh 
was buried lay in our homeward road. 
Leaving the children in the carriage, 
I alighted with Nurse, and walked 
past many green mounds, till I came 
to the last home of the ill-fated lady. 
Filled with sad thoughts I could 
scarcely bear the sound of my little 
ones’ gladsome voices, and hurried up 
the narrow path. I was suddenly 
startled by a subdued exclamation 
from Nurse Brown, who touched me 
on the arm. “ Powers above !” said 
she, “ there’s the very gentleman poor 
Madame Fairleigh pointed out to me 
as Harry’s father !’ 

And lo! as a tall, elegant man, of 
middle age, walked by me, I recog- 
nised, with sorrow and dismay, one of 
high influence in the aristocratic 
world, who had stood conspicuous as 
leader in many a political struggle ; 
one whom many envied for the bril- 
liancy of his position, while others who 
knew his story, blamed and pitied 
him by turns. The canker-worm 
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ety at his heart, his name and 
ouse were dishonoured and blighted 
for ever, for his wife, utterly de- 
graded, fled from him a few years 
after his marriage, with one whom 
he loved and trusted as his best 
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friend. Thus the wrongs of poor 
Harry and his mother were avenged. 

I heard my boy’s ringing laugh as 
Lord —— passed out of the gate- 
way. I-wonder if he thought of his 
little Harry then ! 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST EARL OF TYRONE. 


FROM MS. SOURCES. 


PART IL, 


BLACK-RENTS from Anglo-Irish dis- 
tricts forming, as has been shown, 
the most valuable part of the income 
of O’Neillmore, this prince was care- 
ful to insure receipt of these emolu- 
ments during peace, either by privily 
sending his cattle-lifters into those 
districts, or, if this gentle hint failed, 
letting slip hisdogsof war. Ordinarily, 
the mild proceeding was sufficient, as 
in the well-known case when Fergus 
Maclvor, by instructing Donald Bane 
Lean to carry off a few of the Baron 
of Bradwardine’s cows, brought the 
Baron to a sense of subordination. 
O’Neill’s main difficulty was to obtain 
tribute from the county of Louth, 
because this shire was inhabited by 
Norman colonists, who bravely re- 
pelled the inroads of this chief, 
assembling their armed men to their 
county war-call of Shreireve abo! 
i.e., Ho for the Sheriff, the feudal and 
loyal cry they opposed to the wild 
shout of Zauv deargh abo ! or, Ho for 
the Red Hand. However, these co- 
lonists appear to have agreed, for the 
sake of peace, to pay him £40 a year, 
(equivalent to about £600 a year now) 
as regular black mail. This dark an- 
nuity seems to be the “stipend,” the 
non-receipt of which is complained of 
in the following hitherto unpublished 
letter from Con O’Neill—a missive 
curiously elucidating the rough and 
sharp points of social contact be- 
tween an Irish King and the neigh- 
bouring Englishry. The ensuing copy 
of this instructive epistle is a trans- 
lation from the original, which is in 
bog-latin, style royal, and undated.* 


* Uncalendared Addenda, §, P. Office. 


‘*Con O'Neill, Prince of the Irish of 
Ulster— 

‘To the Archbishop of Dublin, Chan- 
cellor of the Lord the King in Ireland, 
and to the Council of his said Majesty. 

“ Salutation premised. Your prudence 
should be advised that we have received 
letters from the most unconquered and 
most serene lord, Henry, King of Eng- 
land and France, and Lord of Ireland, 
with which we are satisfied ; and among 
other points in them are certain fines 
which justfully and lawfully we ought 
to have received, by his concessions, and 
that stipend which my father and grand- 
father appear to have received. But 
these things are not yet paid to us, 
nor has Walter Bellew paid those things 
which, as we heard, were — by 
you. Also all the things decreed to 
us by the Deputy against William, son 
of the Baron,f and Gerald Bellew, are 
not fulfilled. Besides, the pledge sent 
us by Alexander Plunkett is of less 
value than it should be. 

** Moreover, after the truce entered 
into between us and the Deputy, by 
the Dean of Armagh and the Prior of 
Athirdee many killings and stealths 
have been committed against us. Where- 
fore, we exhort you to require, and 
make amends for, all these things, or 
else that you will grant us licence to ex- 
act them without war. 

‘If you shall confer with the Lord 
Deputy, and make him act against 
O’Reilly, and if he should have any ac- 
tions against him, then, in the assigna- 
tion which we have one with the other 
after the first Sunday after Easter, if 
O’Reilly will not appear to justice, we 
will favour the Deputy against him. 

‘*Furthermore, we supplicate you, ac- 
cording to the tenor of letters and com- 
mands we have received from the King’s 


+ Probably William Nugent, son of Lord Delvin. 
t Probably Sir Alexander Plunket, who was one of the military order which, 
under the name of ‘‘ the Brotherhood of St. George,” were guardians of the Eng- 


lish Pale. 


This Knight was celebrated by the Anglo-Irish bards of his time, 


under the romantic title of ‘‘ the Gilt Spear of Ireland.” 
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Majesty, that you should write to his 
Majesty for our brother, the Earl of Kil- 
dare, that he may be dismissed to ex- 
ercise his business, because, as you well 
know, he is the best defender of Ireland, 
and we, by God’s guidance, will aid him 
at our own expense. From Dungannon, 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” 


A postscript discloses the relation 
between His Celtic Majesty, King 
Con, and the Romish Church, and 
more particularly, his relations with 
what he would term the Sassenach 
subjects of the foreign Crown. 

On this last tender point, he is even 
more pithy than is usual with post- 
script writers :— 


“Also, we exhort you to restore the 
letters to the son of the Prior Magennis 
which you formerly promised us, because 
it is a great indecency to stay Apostolic 
letters against the form of common law; 
and, if it be possible that you should 
come to the assignation which we have 
with the Deputy, we will stand in all 
things to your order and that of the Pri- 
mate of Armagh and the Prior of Con- 
all, and on our part, of the Dean of Ar- 
magh and of the rector, our chaplain. 

“‘ Furthermore, we desire you earnest- 
ly to supplicate the royal majesty, that 
he should grant all liberties to the Earl 
of Kildare on account of us; and we ask 
him, and request of you, regarding the 
said debts due to us by the English of 
Oriel (the county of Louth), that there 
shall be no further cause of contention ; 
and that you shall grant an immunity 
to our men carrying merchandize to 
your market-places, and we will do the 
same for you and your men, because we 
do not desire your war, but peace, since 
we have seen the letters of the King of 
England. Write back your answer by 
the bearer of this bill.” 


Whether the writer of this charac- 
teristic political billet was Con the 
Great, whose wife being Eleanor,* 
sister of Gerald, eighth Earl of Kil- 
dare,would constitute him, as he styles 
himself, the Earl’s “brother,” or whe- 
ther it was his son Con the Lame, the 
hero of our memoir, we cannot say. 
The latter was inaugurated King of 
Tyrone in the year 1519, probably 
through influence, since the infirmity 
of lameness, whether natural or ac- 

uired, ought to have disqualified him 
for the warlike post. Close of kin to 
that great nobleman, who was called in 


* Dr. O’Donovan’s Annals of the Four Masters. 
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jest, “the King of Kildare,” and who 
is said in earnest to have aspired to 
be monarch of Ireland, this northern 
magnate was naturally one of “the 
Geraldine band,’ which ruled the 
land; and as he was one of the po- 
tentates of this faction, which had 
for its purpose to keep its earl-chief 
in office as viceroy, and any English- 
men out, he is manger char- 
acterized as having been, so long as 
Lord Surrey and Sir William Skef- 
fington held the government, “ the 
scourge that the Earl had upon the 
borders of Meath and Louth, when- 
ever he wished a stir to be made.” 
In fact, being in opposition, he en- 
deavoured to prevent prosperity. 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
son of the victor of Flodden Field, 
on landing, in 1520, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, found him the only chief of 
any mark who resisted his authority; 
and as he did much harm, the Earl 
prepared to invade his country. In 
this quarrel O'Donnell (Sir Hugh 
the Black), not only refused to side 
with his neighbour chieftain, but 
promised the Lord Lieutenant to 
make harassing war on this main- 
tainer of the Geraldine interest, de- 
claring himself opposed to its inor- 
dinate ascendancy, and protesting 
that “if ever King Henry sends 
Kildare here as viceroy again, he 
may as well make Ireland over, by 
indenture, to him and his heirs for 
ever!” In August, Lord Surrey 
marched into O’Neill’s country, 
where, writes he, “I did such an- 
noyance as I might;’ and he thus 
compelled this chief to take refuge 
in his fastnesses, and to sue for peace. 
This demonstration of force, made by 
the first English governor who had, 


‘for more than a century, penetrated 


those parts, brought their ruler to 
such conformity, that knighthood 
was conferred on him by order of 
the king, who sent him a golden col- 
lar, the acceptance of which was, 
according to Gaelic ceremonies, an 
acknowledgment of vassalage. In 
return the new knight wrote to the 
king, expressing his gratitude for the 
honours conferred on him, and pro- 
mising his best service for the reduc- 
tion of the North to obedience to the 
Crown. His power is declared to 
be such, that were it exerted loyally, 
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“all such Irishmen,” says Surrey, 
“as are at war with me, would be so 
aftrayed, they would put hostages into 
my hands, and keep continual peace 
with me.” However, the O’Neill 
had little notion of aiding the Crown 
to recover its lost dominion in the 
North, since Henry; who was Earl of 
Ulster by inheritance, would then 
become so de facto. Accordingly, Sir 
Con’s best endeavours were merely 
turned, as of old, to the reduction of 
the Lords of Tyrconnel and Clane- 
boy to obedience to himself as ‘‘ King 
of Ulster,’ with whom these lords 
sympathized and participated in pre- 
cluding Henry from authority in the 
North; since, as Surrey remarks, 
“they and their subjects have more 
ground of your Majesty’s inheritance 
than six of the greatest men in Eng- 
land have, though it is not so pro- 
fitable to their purses, for lack of 
good order.” 

In 1522, write those accurate native 
annalists, the Four Masters, whose 
chronicles are specially devoted to 
recording the exploits of their kings, 
the O’Donnells, “a great war arose 
between the lords of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connell.” Sir Con was the aggressor, 
backed by several potent chiefs, by 
great numbers of the Anglo-Irishry 
of the shire of Meath, and by the 
galloglass septs of Scottish origin then 
employed in Leinster as hireling sol- 
diers. To support the banner of the 
Bloody Hand, these semi-foreigners 
came in flocks, out of attachment, it 
is expressly said, to Kildare’s daugh- 
ter, the mother of O'Neill. On the 
other side, O’Donnell drew up his 
forces at Portnatrynod, i.e., the Fort 
of the THrEE ENEMIES, so called be- 
cause his territories and those of 
O’Neill and O’Conor met here. To 
guard the perilous pass at this spot 
(the present Lifford), he was erecting 
a fortress. The King of Tyrone, how- 
ever, took another direction, and 
devastated the lands of the enemy, 
who then determined to risk an en- 
gagement, “choosing rather,” say the 
clan historians, “to be slain in the 
field than be under servitude to any- 
one.” Dreading to face the superior 
foree by daylight, Black Hugh fell 
upon the foe by night, and utterly 
routed him. This action was fought 
on Knockavoe, the lofty hill over 
Strabane ; nine hundred of O’Neill’s 
army were left dead on the field, and 
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the loss of baggage was considerable, 
including, say the exulting chroni- 
clers, “armour, store of provisions, 
strong liquors, and several beautiful 
and rich articles, such as eiscras,” or 
brazen vessels for holding wine, and 
goblets for drinking it. The ensuing 
year saw the contest renewed. The 
victorious vassal burned his lord’s 
country as far as Dungannon, inclu- 
ding the residence of MacDonnell, 
the head of O’Neill’s galloglasses, by 
name Knockinclohy, 2.¢., the hill of 
the game or play, from its village- 
green, where these rough soldiers 
practised their boisterous sports ; and 
we also read that this place was fa- 
mous for a “ beautiful herb-garden,” 
which, doubtless, supplied cures for 
wounded warriors ; but this rare phar- 
macopeia was not spared, being “‘ cut 
down and destroyed” by the angry 
invader, who continued his ravages 
until Lame Con pleaded for peace. 
In the year 1524, Kildare obtained 
re-appointment to the government, 
and in the triumphal procession of 
the Geraldine party through the 
streets of the capital, the honour of 
carrying the sword of state before the 
Viceroy was given by him to his 
powerful kinsman, Sir Con, the Great 
O'Neill. The alliance was further 
cemented by the Earl aiding him 
against the lords of Tyrconnel and 
Claneboy, in marching down to the 
Fort of the Three Enemies, where, 
being strong in the possession of the 
novel and dreaded engines, the King’s 
ordnance, he forced the western foe 
to conclude a truce ; and then news 
coming that the eastern enemy, Hugh 
of Claneboy, was ravaging Tyrone at 
the head of a numerous host, Kildare 
and Sir Con turned their arms against 
him, and defeated and slew him. The 
slain man was father of one of 
O’ Neill’s wives ; but this relationship 
neither prevented him from invading 
his son-in-law, nor the latter from 
killing him, particularly if the quarrel 
was, as is probable, that Sir Con had 
lately repudiated this wife in favour 
of another. At that time, hardly 
more scruple was felt by an Irish 
chieftain than by Henry himself in 
discarding an obnoxious spouse, and 
less than was felt by any Scottish 
laird like him of Glenara, of whom 
the song says that he sent his lady to 
die on a desert rock in the ocean. 
The dispute hetween the kings of 
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the O’Neills and the O’Donnells was 
not easily settled. At a meeting in 
the — the next year, after a pro- 
tracted controversy, tt was found im- 
ible to reconci e these sovereigns, 
cause, in point of fact, a monarch 
of superior power was wanting to 
control them. Hence, during ensuing 
years frequent forays were made on 
either side ; of one of which we read 
that the O’Donnells, having taken a 
large pr pr ey of cattle, feasted on it du- 
ring Shrovetide in Coillnalon, a.¢., the 
Wood of the Blackbirds, near ’ the 
border, and then returned home, laden 
with a rich booty. In 1527, their 
chief completed the construction of 
Lifford Castle, in the teeth of Lame 
Con, who, enraged at this feat, des- 
patched an istle in the Latin lan- 
guage to Cardi nal Wolsey, expressing 
is readiness to serve the king against 
rebels, and requesting to be “paid the 
stipend which his ancestors had receiv- 
ed.* On the supersession of Lord Kil- 
dare, he ‘hroke into open insurrection, 
to embarrass the new Governor, rais- 
ing, with this design (says the quaint 
chronicler, Stanihurst), so annoying a 
“hurlie-burlie” that the Cardinal—on 
obtaining evidence that a conspiracy 
was entered into between Kildare and 
O'Neill, by which the confederates 
were to expel the new English from 
Ireland and divide the island between 
them—signed a warrant to execute 
the Earl, who was then a prisoner in 
the Tower, and was only saved by 
the king’s interposition. To this 
testimony, though probably fabri- 
cated, was added the undoubted pro- 
vocations on O’Neill’s part, that he 
had “ maligned” King Tenry and his 
deputy, Sir William Skeffington, and 
had SeneeieSeieaereen sand hurts 
to the King’s subjects. To chastise 
this factious on the English 
knight led a general hosting of loyal- 
ists into Sir Con’s country, carried 
the torch of conflagration through 
the land as far as the Blackwater, 
and took what little spoil he could find. 
The official mode of warfare at this 
time was to summon an armed ar- 
ray of the Palesmen, who usually 
mustered on the hill of Tara, after 
harvest, with a certain number of 
days’ victuals; and then, so long as 
the commissariat held out, the thun- 
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derbolts of war were launched against 
any offending chieftain. The next 
year, upon Kildare being restored to 
the government, O’ Neill, at his insti- 
gation, revenged the late incursion by 
an excursion into Louth, where he 
“rifled and spoiled the king’s sub- 
jects.” Thus the time passed in un- 
friendly visits paid and repaid be- 
tween his Celtic majesty and the 
Anglo-Irish colonists. 

Foreign affairs were less adverse 
at this epoch to King Con than home 
politics. To unravel the entangle- 
ments of his domestic difficulties, and 
explain what his dynastic and matri- 
monial quarrels were, is beyond our 
power, further than to state that he, 
about this time, took a daughter of 
Alexander Carragh M‘Donnell, an 
exiled Lord of the Isles, to wife ; upon 
which severe recriminations were 
bandied between the kinsmen of the 
rejected lady and of the new one, each 
of whom was stigmatized by a term 
signifying she was no wife; and it 
seems that during this embroilment, 
a dispute arose as to possession of 
Sir Con’s children by previous mar- 
riages ; and then, as we read in the 
native "annals, a factious son of the 
late O'Neill, aspiring to the chief- 
taincy, attacked an island stronghold 
in Lough-O’Donnelly, in which the 
sept of this surname kept, in foster- 
age, their king’s youngest son, the 
subsequently celebrated Shane-an- 
Diomais, a.¢., John the Ambitious, 
and carried off this youth as a 
hostage. So far as the capture 
of the child went, the incident was 
little of a shock to his father, 
for, having several other and grown- 
up sons, “he set small store, as 
chroniclers tell, on this one. The con- 
test which afterwards ranged himself 
and his sons each apart as the fiercest 
enemies, the dispute as to who was 
to succeed him, had not begun ; and 
the next year was spent in subduing 
internal factions, hanging the leaders, 
and consolidating his power. 

The year 1534 saw the destruction 
of the greatest power in [reland— 
that of the Leinster Geraldines, on 
which their northern adherent mainly 
relied for support. Early in that 
year, Viceroy Kildare, on being sum- 
moned to London, deputed the go- 
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vernment to his son, “Silken Thomas.” 
During some time t, his enemy, 
the Earl of Ormonde, had obtained 
great influence with the King, through 
his relationship to the Boleyns ; and 
being a zealous promoter of the Re- 
formation, was selected by Henry to 
counterbalance the power of the Ger- 
aldines, the chief maintainers of the 
old religion. To crush this party, and 
establish the King of England’s reli- 
gious and political supremacy in Ire- 
land, the chief of the Butlers received 
a large commission, on condition of 
his assisting the new Deputy, Skef- 
fington, reducing the rebel Desmond, 
Lord of the western Geraldines, and 
resisting the Pope. Instantly, on the 
news of this change reaching Dublin, 
the rash young Deputy broke out into 
rebellion ; he and his adherents pro- 
claiming themselves to be of the 
Pope’s band. The results were ra- 
pidly tragic. Kildare, a prisoner in 
the Tower, on receiving intelligence 
of his son’s conduct, was so smitten 
to the heart, being already afflicted 
with palsy, that his death followed 
soon after. In the brief insurrection 


that ensued, O’ Neill took part, invad- 


ing the nearest borders, but accom- 
plished nothing more, being quickly 
turned on by the new Governor, who, 
“by politic handling, first allured 
from him all his strength,” viz., his 
ae vassals, M‘Mahon, O’ Reilly, 
aguire, and others, and by their as- 
sistance, with a troop of but one hun- 
dred English horse, “so persecuted 
him as that he knew no sure place 
where to keep himself.” In the next 
year, the enraged chief was precluded 
from stirring in aid of the yet rampant 
Geraldines, being kept in check by 
the Crown party now formed among 
the native lords in his own realm, 
where the aged warrior, the Black 
O’ Donnell, restrained his disloyal son, 
Manus, and the chief of the Yellow 
O’Neills combined with the ver 
thanist, or successor-elect, to O’ Neill- 
more, for the purpose of preventing 
their ard-righ from marching to re- 
lieve Maynooth Castle. The fall of 
this best fortress of the Romish party 
after ten days’ siege, caused a panic 
in all rebel hearts throughout the 
land whose mightiest magnate was 
now vanquished. The place was 
taken by Sir William Skeffington, on 
the 23rd March, 1535; and on the 
13th of June, our chieftain’s own 
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thanist came thither, and treache- 
rously gave information of his King’s 
“crafty intent” to sue for peace until 
some expected aid of Scots arrived. 
In pursuance of this temporizing 
policy, Gillaspic Macdonnell, his con- 
stable, and captain of his galloglachs, 
appeared before the ruined towers of 
Tensath. on the Ist July, and agreed 
to certain articles in Latin, by which 
his master, “nobilis et spectabilis, vir, 
Conacius O’ Neylle, sus nationis prin- 
cipalis,” engaged to surrender himself 
and his lands to Henry, and to become 
a faithful subject. This submission 
was mere trifling, as the sequel shows; 
since our chieftain was far from 
“coming in,” as it was termed, to 
subjection ; still warily keeping him- 
self aloof, and invisible, save at a re- 
spectable distance, and under the 

rotection of his spearmen, from any 

Jiceroy’s vision. Some of the curious 
provisions and inhibitions of that 
document open his economy to our 
view. Thus he is to have his cus- 
tomary stipend, which seems to have 
been payable by the Dublin Exche- 
quer ; but neither he nor his men 
were to quarter themselves on the 
Englishry, nor when trading to de- 
mand drink for nothing. Should one 
of them, whilst among the king’s 
subjects, violate the king’s laws, he 
is to be punished according to this 
code ; a should he be wounded or 
killed, his sept are not to demand 
blood-money. In case one of the 
king’s subjects should commit, within 
O Neill’s dominions, a crime worthy 
of death, Lord O’Neill is to take and 
send him to be judged by certain ar- 
bitrators. His cattle are not to stray 
and pasture among the English, nor 
are theirs to do the like in his coun- 
try. The result of this compact was 
to keep him quiet for two years, to 
the great relief and joy of the border 
barons, such as Lord Fleming, of 
Slane, and the Baron of Delvin (an- 
cestor of the Marquis of Westmeath), 
who stood as the shield between the 
Gael and the Pale; and there was 
rejoicing among the three lords Plun- 
kett, the Viscount Gormanston, and 
other marchers ; and especially in the 
castle of Lord Roche, in the county 
of Louth, whose lands and garrisons 
on O’Neill’s frontier are described as 
waste and decayed. This calm time 
did not last long; the old lust of 
power over the smaller sept lying 
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east of the great lake, and the ancient 
jealousy of Saxon usurpation in that 
region, broke out in 1537, by O’ Neill- 
more leading his men into the coun- 
try of the clan of Yellow Hugh, to 
constrain its sovereign to submit, on 
which occasion he plundered. all 
around this king’s castle at Belfast, 
and then took the opportunity of 
sending one of his sons with a chosen 
troop to wrest Ardglas from an Eng- 
lish garrison. In the year following, 
he had a greater and personal griev- 
ance—“he had not received his wa- 
ges’—being, probably, his quiet or 
“quit” rent from the Crown, such 
as was also paid to the chief of 
the Leinster clans. Whoever owed 
this dark debt, our hero “gathered 
a great host,’ and led it up to 
Farney, a famous pass in M‘Mahon’s 
country, which was considered the 
strategetic key to the Pale. Here 
he was confronted by the Vice- 
roy, at the head of the loyalist 
array, and the two armies stood for 
some days in sight of each other’s 
a as they glittered in the sun- 
shine—the angry leader of the fierce 
Celtic horde threatening daily to burn 
the good town of Drogheda. On be- 
ing pacified, perhaps by receiving his 
stipend, he aioe Events of 
more importance than the mere en- 
forcement of black mail, had, it seems, 
induced him to make this demonstra- 
tion. 

The year was marked by the first 
steps generally taken by the Dublin 
government to carry the principles of 
the Reformation into practice, in this 
particular, that wherever Protestant 
power extended, the monastic estab- 
lishments were threatened with dis- 
solution, and the buildings were to be 
emptied of their clerical occupants 
and given to laymen. Vigorous mea- 
sures against superstitious worship 
under old forms, such as the destruc- 
tion of images in churches, and of 
some highly venerated relics, were 
taken as a sign that Romanism would 
be put down. No such proceedings 
were possible in the territory of the 
Kinel-Eoghan. Remote from Dublin 
Castle, monks, nuns, and friars still 
dwelt inthe ancient abbeys of Tyrone ; 
yet when the celebrated image of the 

Virgin, which a contemporary prelate 
calls “ the Idoll of Trim,” was thrown 
down, the concussion was felt at 
Armagh ; and when this supposed 
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worker of miracles was burnt, the 
bonfire lit a fierce blaze in thé souls 
of believers in Down and Derry, and 
then these spiritual men called on 
the temporal arm of Ulster, the 
bloody hand, to show itself. Besides 
the preservation of ecclesiastic estab- 
lishments, O’Neill had now another 
cause warmly at heart, the safety of 
a noble boy that had taken refuge in 
his dominions, Gerald Fitzgerald, 
brother of that intemperate rebel, 
Silken Thomas, who had lately 
perished by the headsman’s axe on 
Tower Green. This outlawed youth, 
heir to an illustrious but attainted 
house, had escaped the fangs of 
Henry’s emissaries, and been con- 
veyed by Lady Eleanor, his aunt, a 
brave woman, widow of McCarthy of 
Carbery, to a castle belonging to 
Manus, son and heir of the Black 
O’Donnell, whom she engaged to wed, 
on condition that he and O'Neill 
would maintain the cause of her 
nephew, whose misfortunes and 
claims rendered him the hope and 
rallying point of the Romish party. 
Expectations were entertained of 
money, arms, and men from France 
and Scotland, to aid the Irish mal- 
contents, whose least hope was that 
they could force Henry to restore the 
heir of Kildare to his forfeited patri- 
mony. Passing on into Tyrone, the 
young Geraldine, attended by a guard 
of twenty-four horsemen, was warml 
welcomed by his kinsman, O’ Neili- 
more, who, temporising with the new 
viceroy, the boy’s uncle, Lord Leonard 
Grey, until the expected aid should 
come, prepared to strike a blow 
for Lord Gerald and the Catholic 
cause. Grey, however, determin- 
ing to strike first, by seizing if 
possible the person of his outlawed 
nephew, pebhdaies in the depth of 
winter, rode at the head of a band of 
chosen horse to O’ Neill’s very hearth- 
stone. This dash into the den of the 
wild king was a gallant one, for to 
most of the brave band the country 
they gallopped through was probably 
as unknown as to their leader :— 





“ They past 
The marches, and by robber-haunted holds, 


Gray swamps and pools, waste places of the 
hern, 


And wildernesses, perilous paths they rode.” 


Of this bold enterprise, the par- 
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tial success is told in a letter of 
news :*— 


‘* My lord deputy of late made a sud- 
den rode upon O’Nele, who made a nar- 
row escape, for if he had continued two 
hours longer in the same house wherein 
he lodged, my lord deputy had had him. 
Nevertheless, his’ lordship brought 
O'Nele’s victua} and houswife with him, 
and in returning burnt much of his 
country.” 


Whether the housewife wasalso this 
king’s wife is uncertain, since like 
the — king, it is hard to say to 
whom he was legally wedded ; and, 
of all his sons, he chose a son born 
out of wedlock as his successor. 
If the lady who was seized by the 
viceroy and carried to Dublin was 
she who subsequently became Count- 
ess of Tyrone, she was Mary McDon- 
nell, daughter of the exiled Lord of 
the Isles who, having settled in the 
glens of Antrim, founded the line of 
earls and marquises of Antrim. Who- 
ever she was, she was not sufficiently 
appreciated in her lord’s eyes to be 
valuable, in captivity, as a hostage 
for his conduct. 


O'Neill, though attacked on all 
sides, would not yield up the young 
lord who had taken refuge with him, 
and, relying on the remote, impenetra- 
ble character of his region, prepared 
for the coming struggle by- “ calling 


for his black-rent in Meath and 
Louth.” To relieve the old English 
colonists of the Pale from the de- 
generate practice of buying off Irish 
hostility or securing exemption from 
inroads, was one of the worthiest 
designs of the government of that 
time ; yet the day had not yet arrived 
when O'Neill could be forced to re- 
nounce his right to levy this degrading 
tribute ; on although the viceroy 
entered into treaties of peace with 
most of the principal Irish princes, 
by everyone of whom hostages were 
surrendered, as ——— of peace, 
O’Neillmore stood out as the excep- 
tion: “no pledge being to be had of 
him without open war.”’t 

In the sak a May the energetic 
viceroy made another incursion as far 
as Armagh; but its lord was en- 
sconced at the Broadwater, “the 
fastest place of his country.” Thus 
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secure, he acted as the head of an 
extensive confederacy of Gaelic kings 
and recusant Irish peers, whose im- 
mediate object was the restoration of 
Kildare’s heir, and whose ultimate 
design was, if sufficient foreign aid 
could be obtained, to erect O’ Neill 
into the position of popular king of 
Ireland. The conspirators avowed as 
their cause, that Henry had become 
a heretic, disobedient to the Papal 
authority, and without right to this 
island, which they either would gain, 
or lose all in the attempt. They 
were in frequent communication with 
James the Fifth of Scotland, who 
was equally hostile to the Lutheran 
doctrines ; their chief emissary being 
the Bishop O’Donnell, whom they 
sent to Edinburgh, whence he was to 
proceed to Rome. At this time there 
were settled in Ulster no less than 
2,000 Hebrideans; and the Scottish 
monarch, having twice sent for Alex- 
ander Carragh, their chief, O’Neill’s 
new father-in-law, was believed to 
favour the Irish combination. James 
was, in truth, tampering with the 
Popish insurgents, to secure their aid 
in embarrassing the English govern- 
ment in Ireland, a member of which 
writes :—‘ If we come to need, I sus- 
pect much this country—what for the 
affection part of them bear to the 
Geraldines, and the favour that many 
hath to the Bishop of Rome and his 
laws and errours—that they will 
either turn against us or otherwise 
stand us in small stead, much the 
rather by the entisement and conduct 
of our friars obstinates and other our 
religious persons.” Further infor- 
mation as to the intentions of the 
confederates was obtained by the 
confession of Gerald’s messengers. 
According to this revelation, the 
young Pretender, for such he was as 
regarded the earldom of Kildare, was, 
it appears, guided by the advice of 
the two greatest northern kings, his 
Irish uncles. O’Neill, his principal 
counsellor, would not allow him to 
have an interview with his English 
uncle, the Deputy, and had sent 
letters calling on his brother kings to 
make war for Lord Gerald. To this 
summons “the great Mac Carre 
(McCarthy), and O’Selaghan” (O’Sul- 
livan), had replied by promising to 


* Walter Cowley to Cromwell, Feb. 1539. 
+ MS., State Paper Office. 
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come north by sea; the O’Tooles 
engaged to harass the metropolis with 
“all the a they could make ;” 
and the Earl of Desmond, the Byrnes, 
and the Kavanaghs, had set their 
smiths at work sharpening swords and 
fitting heads on pike-handles. Of the 
recusant Anglo-Irish, some waverers 
said they must serve the crown, unless 
the opposite party should prove 
strongest. Further, the deponent 
stated that “O’Neill’s men report 
that his mind is to be King of Ire- 
land, and if he can come to the Hill 
of Tara, to proclaim himself king, 
and restore young Gerald to his lands, 
to hold them of him.” 

The confederation widening, soon 
included most of the Romanist lords 
and chiefs ; and O’Neill and O’Don- 
nell were now, “by the pestiferous 
working of Lady Eleanor Fitzgerald, 
made one : they whose ancestors were 
ever at dissension.” Their army, pre- 
paring for a great exploit, was rein- 
forced by several thousand hardy 
Highlanders and Islanders, so that, as 
is declared in a despatch, “there never 
was seen in Ireland before so great a 
body of Irishmen and Scots.” The 
first of September was the day ap- 
pointed to assemble at Tara, and 
march forward to meet the southern 
insurgents at Maynooth, when a bat- 
tle was to be fought that “ would win 
the whole land.” To the temporal 
expectations elicited by this hope, was 
added a belief that eternal happiness 
would reward any man on the Romish 
side who, by falling in battle, failed of 
an earthly recompense. This appears 
in the “confession of Thomas Lynch,” 
amerchant,who, “late being in O’ Don- 
nell’s country with a ship of wines,” 
states :— 


“The friars and preistes of all the 
Irishre, not only of the O’Donnell’s 
countrey, but all other where I was, do 
preach daily that every man ought, for 
the salvation of his soule, to fight and 
make warr against our sovereign lord 
the king, and his true subjects. And 
if any of them which so shall fight, dye 
in the quarrell, his sowle shall go to 
heaven.”* 


Of the action resulting from these 
preparations, the following account is 
given by the native annalists :— 


“An army was led by O'Neill and 






* MS., State Paper Office, July, 1539. 
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O'Donnell, with one will and accord, 
into Meath, and such part of those ter- 
ritories as were disobedient to them 
they spoiled and burned before them, as 
far as Tara. They took immense spoils 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, and the 
whole plunder of the towns of Ardee 
and Navan. On their return, these 
troops were elated with courage and 
high spirits, and filled with pride and 
haughtiness, on account of the vastness 
of their spoils, and because they had not 
met any opposition. When the English 
Lord Justice, Lord Leonard, heard the 
news of this, he made a complete mus- 
ter of all the Saxonry, including the 
men of the towns of Meath, and the 
sailors ef all ships in port. Having col- 
lected his forces, he set out in pursuit of 
the retreating Irish, and came up with 
them at Bellahoe,” a ford which was the 
principal pass into Farney. ‘‘ The Irish 
army,” continue the chroniclers, ‘* were 
unable to array themselves, nor did 
they take the advice of their chiefs, to 
stand their ground; but they fled in a 
scattered manner, leaving much of their 
own property, as well as of their booty, 
to the enemy.” 


Such was the famous deseent made 
by O’Neill and O'Donnell upon the 
Pale, in August, 1539. The ren- 
counter at Bellahoe, which showed 
that Gaelic strategy was adapted for 
little else than a tumultuous attack, 
hasty plundering, and a disorderly 
flight, is magnified into a grand bat- 
tle by the Anglo-Irish chronicler, 
Stanihurst, from whose account we 
take the following :-— 


*“ O’Neale, imagining that he was able to 
make his partie good against the Eng- 
lish Pale, conspired with O’Donnell, 
Magennis, O’Cahan, Mac Uilin, O’Han- 
lan, and other Irish lords, and on a sud- 
den invaded the Pale; came to Navan, 
burnt all the townes on each side ; after 
marched to Taragh, mustering with 
great pride his armie on the top of the 
hill; and having gathered togither the 
spoile of the Pale without resistance, he 
began to recule northwards, making his 
aos account to have gone awaie scot- 

ree.” 


The Viceroy sent over for troops, on 
which two hundred and fifty Cheshire 
soldiers, commanded by Sir William 
Brereton, were despatched. During 
the embarkation their leader had the 
mishap to fall from horseback and 
fracture his thigh in two places, yet 
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this gallant knight caused the sailors 
to hoist him on board, and then set 
sail. Meantime the Lord Deputy, 
having mustered the forces of the in- 
vaded district, and being reinforced 
by the mayor and citizens of Dublin, 
marched to Drogheda, whence, joined 
by the mayor and townsmen, he 
ushed on to Bellahoe. The invaders 
ay encamped on the opposite bank 
of the river, and the ford was defend- 
ed by a force of galloglachs sufficient 
to appal courage not of the highest 
order; for upon Lord Fleming of 
Slane, commonly called Black James, 
obtaining the honour of the onset, 
his standard-bearer refused to carry 
his banner. A man of more mettle 
was soon found, who, grasping the 
guidon, and raising the battle-cry, 
dashed into the water, followed by 
the chivalry and yeomanry of the 
Pale. The passage was hotly con- 
tested, but the fight closed with the 
flight of O'Neill and his lords, he 
himself being pursued till sundown, 
and hardly escaping with his life. 
Altogether the action was not dis- 
honourable to the Irish, for they 
boldly attacked a populous country, 


and made a brave retreat ; while 
the repulse they received was a glo- 


rious victory to the Englishry. 
Among those distinguished for prow- 
ess in this hard-fought field were Sir 
Thomas Talbot, lord of Malahide, Sir 
Gerald Aylmer, and the mayors of 
Dublin and Drogheda, each of whom 
was dubbed knight-banneret. This 
was “that prosperous fight at Bela- 
hoo, on the borders of Meath, the 
memory whereof is yet famous,” 
writes Sir John Davys, seventy years 
subsequently. 

Moore, in his History of Ireland, 
discards the graphic account given of 
this engagement by Stanihurst ; yet 
few were better informed than this 

uaint chronicler, who was son of the 

corder of Dublin, and became tutor 

to the children of the young Geraldine 

lord whose story is interwoven in this 
narrative. 

Grey, though thrice baffled in at- 
tempts to surprise his nephew in 
one of the fastnesses of the North, 
in the ensuing winter led a fourth in- 
cursion, of which he gives this account, 
the real object having been to capture 
the young fugitive :— 


‘¢One of O’Neill’s sons, Ferdoragh, 
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having invaded Red Phelim’s country of 
the Fewes (woods), and there burned 
divers villages, and slain man, woman, 
and child, on the night I, your Majesty’s 
lieutenant, heard of this, I rode with 
two hundred horse northward, moving 
at night, and followed by two bands of 
halberdiers and matchlockmen, till we 
came within five miles of Dungannon ; 
and if my guides had guided right, I 
had taken or slain O'Neill. Howbeit, 
the guides missed the way, and, as day 
had broken, I fell to preying and burn- 
ing his country, and so continued for 
six days, burning and destroying, dur- 
ing which time I and my company 
lacked no meat, but bread and drink, 
except water, were scarce.” 


The political moral drawn by the 
Viceroy from Ferdoragh’s act of out- 
rage is—“ Your Majesty may perceive 
what surety is in the peaces of Irish- 
men, who take open part with the 
Bishop of Rome against you.” Their 
penne See proved by their 
concealing Lord Gerald, who, escap- 
ing the hot hunts made after him, 
was, in March, 1540, safely conveyed 
to France. 

O’Neill carried on the war. “He 
is,’ write the Dublin Council, “at no 
~~ at peace with us.” After some 
fighting, however, he concluded an- 
other of those peaces, which seem to 
have been made only to be broken. 
Insincere, indeed, were such treaties, 
for although this one was made on 
the 13th May, 1540, a letter to him, 
dated the 5th June, from James the 
Fifth of Scotland, proves that he had 
sent his secretary on an embassy to 
Edinburgh, to seek aid, at this precise 
period; yet, on the 20th of the next 
month, the pen of the envoy was occu- 
pied in writing a florid Latin epistle, 
in his master’s name, “ad invictis- 
simo atque serinissimo Henrico Regi 
Anglie,” protesting that Lyonardus 
Grey and his companions had sown 
contention in the north, and praying 
the King not to spend the royal trea- 
sure there, for that the “ Capitaneus 
O’Neyll” would control all the Irish 
there, and prevent them from molest- 
ing his Majesty. ‘“O’Neill writeth 
fair letters,” say the Dublin Council- 
lors; “howbeit, we have no confi- 
dence in him, more than in a mere 
fraudulent Irishman, a pure Gerald- 
ine.” Henry, however,'glad to hear 
from a potentate who was usuall 
very untoward, but who now sub- 
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scribed himself “ viz in omnibus sub- 
ditus,” sent a gracious reply. 

Among other proofs of O’Neill’s 
treason, which assured government 
that he was acting a double-faced 
part, the following were doubtless 

nown. He despatched his son Rey- 
mond with a letter to the Pope, Paul 
IIL., to whom it was handed on the 
3lst October; and this epistle, to- 
gether with the young envoy’s im- 
passioned representations of the seve- 
rities his country had recently suffer- 
ed at the hands of the soldiers of 
Henry VIIL, produced a reply, dated 
24th April, 1541, from the Pontiff to 
“his beloved son, the noble man, Con- 
ossius O'Neill, Prince of the Irish in 
Ulster.” In strong language His Holi- 
ness declares himself afflicted to hear 
that “that modern King should have 
proceeded to such impiety as to la 
waste the said island so cruelly:” 
but that on the other hand, the Holy 
Father rejoices to know that O’Neill 
is doing battle for the Roman Church 
and Catholicreligion. Promises ofsym- 
pathetic prayers for victory are then 
made, and in conclusion, the Pope 
states that, for the furtherance of the 
cause, he sends over, as his messengers, 
Giovanno Cordurio, and Alphonso Sal- 
meron, of the Society of Jesuits.* 

How slow, taking six months, the 
Pope was in replying to the Irish 
Prince’s appeal, we see, and may be 
sure that this tardiness was a heavy 
discouragement to the Romish cause 
in this country. The two nuncios, 
sent to see whether it would be well 
to incite the Catholic powers of Eu- 
rope to assist the Irish in their domes- 
tic difficulties—appear to have report- 
ed unfavourably. O’Neill soon found 
that, while no succour came from the 
one side—conciliatory, valuable, and 
practical propositions were made from 
the other. 

It was at this time that Henry took 
the title of King of Ireland, and one 
effect of his assumption of sovereignty 
was, to induce him to offer peerages 
to some principal chieftains. Among 
the first to be conciliated was 
Manus O’Donnell, to whom, with 
the lords of the Bourkes and 
O’Briens, earldoms were promised ; 
while O'Reilly was to be created a 





ne Descriptio Regni Hib. Sanctorum Insule, Per Ant. Prodinum. 4to Rome, 
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viscount, and O’Connor, M‘Gillpat- 
rick, and Magennis were to be made 
barons. It being, however, found im- 

ossible to win the O’Neill over, the 

iceroy appointed a meeting with him 
on the 3rd September, 1541, at Dun- 
dalk, upon the border of his country, 
and promised Henry, should this in- 
tractable chieftain fail to appear, to 
seek him in the furthest part of his 
country. The Irish king utterly refus- 
ing tocome in, Grey proclaimeda host- 
ing against the wild prince, the meet to 
be on the 15th, “by which tyme,” ob- 
serves his Excellency, “ the corn of his 
country will beripe and in rick, where- 
by we shall have provisions for our- 
selves and horses, and the sooner do 
him displeasure by the destruction of 
the said corn.” Accordingly, the 
royal forces remained three weeks in 
the region of this restive chief, “burn- 
ing,” the Lord Deputy writes, “ grete 
part of the same, and destroying much 
of O’Neill’s corn and butter, which 
is the grete living of him and his 
followers: and,’ observes the Vice- 
roy, “the said O’Neill never made 
show of his power, but kept him and 
his and their cattell in grete woods 
and fastnesses, where we could not 
attayn them, nor yet have perfect 
knowledge were they where.” Yet 
at this very time, so soon as he had 
secured his own wealth, he left the 
invaders to work their will, and, 
making a descent into the Pale, re- 
taliated upon the enemy’s country 
the destruction which was taking 
place in his own. This fierce mode 
of warfare was the same advised to 
the Scots in the rhymes considered 
as a legacy from Robert Bruce to his 
successors, and called “Good King 
Robert’s Testament :”— 


“ On foot should be all Scottish war, 
By hill and moss themselves to weir ; 
Let wood for walls be bow and spear. 
That enemies do them no dreir, 
In strait places gar keep all store, 
And burn the plain land them before. 
Then shall they pass away in haste, 
When that they find naething but waste. 
With wiles and wakening in the night, 
And mickle noises made on height ; 
Then shall they turn with great affray, 
As if were chased with sword away.” 


No sign of submission appearing, 
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the Deputy made a second raid, on 
the 10th November, into O’Neill’s 
country, and “took of his cattle to 
the number of 600 or 700 kine and 
horses and mares,” returning the 
same day. A third incursion was 
made on the 8th December, when the 
royal forces, being provided with a 
week’s victuals, marched twenty-four 
miles, from the border to Armagh, 
where they encamped, upon which 
the terrified chief sent to plead for 
peace. Being required to send in one 
of his sons among his hostages, he 
did so; but, on the way, the cher- 
ished youth was seized out of the 
hands of the escort, and carried off. 
To avenge the delay, the Viceroy 
marched forward, and was met by 
O’Neill’s messenger, who informed 
him that his master had been all the 
night searching for the rescuers, and 
that, having found them, he had 
hung them. Soon after, the hostage 
son was delivered in, on which the 
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Viceroy remarks that O’Neill had 
never before given a pledge, whereby,” 
says his Excellency, “men here sup- 
pose he will now be a good man.” 
Of the sort of service, for danger and 
difficulty, Irish warfare was at this 
time, the Viceroy writes this vivid 
description :— 

“T assure your majesty your soldiers 
here have taken great pains in this pas- 
time upon the said O’Neill, the weather 
being cold and very foul, lying in the 
fields without tents, or other succour of 
housing, with loss of many of our horses, 
and having nothing to win but only his 
cattle, which he continually kept in 
woods until necessity compelled them 
to come out to feed; and yet we have 
taken of him about 3,000 kine, besides 
horses, mares, sheep, and other cattle.” 


So severe a gap made in his herd 
brought him to reason, and, at a 
meeting with the Lord Deputy, he 
“condescended to stand to such peace 
as would please King Henry.” 


FROM COOPER'S CREEK TO CARPENTARIA. 


ONE man only has returned alive after 
crossing the hitherto unexplored Au- 
stralian continent. Death has stilled 


the hearts and closed the hands of 


Robert O'Hara Burke, and William 
John Wills, to whose enterprise and 
energy it is owing that the trackless 
wastes of the mammoth island have 
been crossed, and the character of the 
interior no longer unknown. To ex- 
plore Central Australia, to reach the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, to leave on record 
the fact, and then to die, was a fate 
hard and cruel, but not unparalleled. 
No explorer, indeed, had ever pene- 
trated the Australian continent. And 
the interest of the colonists was greatly 
excited when, on the 20th of August, 
1860, Burke and Wills—the former a 
native of Galway—set out, at the 
head of a well-organized expedition, 
to penetrate the hidden mysteries of 
that land. In so far the thing was 
without a parallel; but the termina- 
tion—the misery, the weariness, the 
doom—was that of too many heroic 
undertakings, in all ages, and in all 
climes. 


The expedition, as has been said, 


was well equipped. Several thousand 
pounds had been subscribed for the 
yurpose. Five and twenty camels had 

een imported as likely to endure suc- 
cessfully the fatigues and hazards of 
the desert. Horses, stores, scientific 
instruments, every thing in short which 
seemed needful or expedient, the Ex- 
ploration Committee had carefully 
provided. Cooper’s Creek, in latitude, 
27 degrees, 51 minutes; longitude, 
141 degrees, 45 minutes; was to be 
the point from which the exploring 
party were finally to start, after 

aving formed a depét there, to be 
available under certain contingencies. 
Long before reaching Cooper’s Creek, 
however, a misunderstanding arose 
between Burke and Landells, the im- 
yorter and manager of the camels. 

ndells left the party, and ultimatel 

Burke, Wills, King, and Gray, with 
six camels, one Sian and three 
months’ provisions, a ‘out on their 
journey northward. 

The route followed by the intrepid 
explorers lies, for the most part, on 
the 140th meridian of east longitude. 
They began their journey to Carpen- 
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taria from the depét on the 16th of 
December, following the creeks till 
the 19th, and meeting during that 
time with a fine-looking but unwar- 
like tribe of blacks, who kept pester- 
ing them to go to their camp and have 
a dance. ater-fowl of all kinds 
abounded. The soil on the plains was 
light, and there was abundance of 
saltbush and grass. Red-breasted cock- 
atoos, pigeons, crows, and other birds, 
enlivened the scene ; and some natives 
brought excellent fish, caught in a 
lagoon, on which floated numerous 
wild birds, surrounded by pleasant 
woods, with foliage fresh and green. 
For several days the country passed 
through was of the finest description, 
well suited for pasturage, clothed with 
verdure, and well supplied with water. 

Sand ridges, box forests, plains with 
grass and saltbush, flights of pigeons, 
leading Re travellers to water, and a 
pleasant place they named Gray’s 
Creek, brought them to Christmas 
Day. They took a day’s rest to keep 
Christmas, poor fellows; hoping, 
doubtless, to be able, that day year, 
to recount, to their home circles, their 
strange adventures in traversing Lei- 
chardt’s Land. 

December passed into January. On 
the 7th of that month they encamped 
on the tropic of Capricorn. Several 
new trees were noticed about this 
time; the country improved in ap- 
pearance ; water was procured from 
creeks, well protected from the sun ; 
the vegetation was rich and luxuriant ; 
magnificent bustards flew ? from 
among the long grass; and the only 
drawback was the noise of the cicadze 
at night, and the mosquitoes, which 
only the watch-fireskept away. Traces 
of the natives were plentiful, but none 
were met with till the 19th of January. 
Mr. Wills observed that they climbed 
trees in search of some animal of the 
opossum sort, which they took from 
the hollow gum-trees, very plent 
along some of the creeks. On the 19t 
two natives were surprised in the 
act of cutting out the animal; but, as 
soon as the exploring party came in 
sight, the blacks, greatly frightened, 
jumped down out of the tree and 

wrried off as quickly as possible. 
Quartz ranges of an auriferous cha- 
racter were crossed, and pieces of rich 
iron ore lay scattered about in quan- 
tities over some of the hills. In cross- 
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ing these ranges the camels suffered 
a good deal from fear; and one of 
them got into a creek, where he had 
to be abandoned, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get him out. 
Heavy falls of rain rendered the 
ound almost impassable, as at the 
eginning of February they neared 
the sea. The camels had to be left 
behind in latitude 17 dogo, 53 mi- 
nutes; and Burke and Wills settin 
out on foot proceeded due north ti 
they reached some tableland, where 
the soil was shallow and gravelly, 
with box and gum trees covering it. 
Then they got to an open plain or 
rather swamp—for the water was up 
to their ancles. After floundering 
through this for several miles, they 
came to a path formed by the natives. 
and advanced much more rapidly, till 
they entered a forest where yams were 
plentiful, and a number of natives 
were met with. Here they came upon 
an extensive marsh on the border of 
the forest, flooded at times by the sea, 
and in which wild geese, plovers, and 
pelicans, undisturbed by the gun of 
the white man, were disporting them- 
selves joyously. It is easy to imagine 
the pleasure of the adventurers, as 
the 11th of February, 1861, their 
journey across the great Australian 
and accomplished, they stood by the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and watched the 
sea waves rolling in upon the shore. 
And, now, for home! This, doubt- 
less, was the thought of Burke and 
Wills, as they turned from the shores 
of Carpentaria, and prepared again to 
seek Cooper’s Creek. There is a 
melancholy interest attached to the 
notes left of this homeward journey. 
At first all goes well. One day a phea- 
sant is shot, not very eatable, rather 
more of the crow than the pheasant, 
but still something of a variety in the 
food line. On the 22nd of February 
there was a terrific thunder-storm, 
with such incessant flashes of vivid 
lightning that the moonlight was, for 
short intervals, quite overpowered. 
A snake was killed another day, of 
immense size, and Mr. Burke, having 
eaten part of it, was ill for two or 
three oe Ants were very trouble- 
some to the party, but, as a sort of 
compensation, about the same time 
they came to some date trees, with . 
fruit now (March 5th) nearly ripe, and 
not at all bad. Golah, the camel, 
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which had been left behind in the 
creek on the 3rd of January, and was 
recovered on the return journey, very 
thin and miserable looking, had to be 
finally abandoned at this time. On 
the 8th of April, Gray took ill, and 
died on the 17th. Food was now 
running short, and the horse had to 
be killed: for the purpose of being 
used as such. On the 2lst they 
reached the depédt at Cooper’s Creek 
about half-past seven in the evening, 
in a state of complete exhaustion, 
finding it a matter o oe difficulty to 
walk even a few yards, and miserably 
disappointed to learn that Brahe and 
the depét party, who had remained at 
Cooper’s Creek five weeks longer than 
the time allotted, had left for the 
Darling that very morning. 

After remaining a few days at the 
depét, Burke, Wills, and King started 
to try and reach some station in South 
Australia, from whence they might 
proceed to Adelaide. Two camels onl 
now remained, and these wereso wea 
that four or five miles a day was all 
they could travel. Some flour, sugar, 


rice, oatmeal, meat, ginger, ‘and salt 


had been buried by Brahe, and were 
found beside a tree, on which was cut 
“ DIG, April 21.” The weather was 
now fine, thougha little chilly at night. 
Some fish were procured from friendly 
natives. Water-fowl were numerous, 
but rather shy. One of the camels 
was lost a few days after oy started, 
and the other began to feel the cold 
very much, and finally gave in on the 
7th of May. Henceforward the tale 
gets sadder and sadder; with dimin- 
ished rations, clothing almost in rags, 
an occasional supply of fish from the 
blacks, which they called cupi, peru, 
and cawilchi, and one day a couple of 
fat rats, which Wills describes as deli- 
cious, they managed to struggle on. 
Here the nardoo bread was first sup- 
plied to them by the blacks. They 
had some difficulty in ascertaining the 
plant from which it was procured. 
At first it was supposed to be the 
seed of a tree ; afterwards King found 
a flat covered with it, and from this 
time their food consisted chiefly of 
the bread made from the pounded 
seed. The leaves of this plant are 
somewhat like those of clover, and, as 
well as the fresh seeds, are covered 
with a silvery down. Theseeds grow 
on short stems springing from the 
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roots, and, when the plant has died 
down, quite cover the ground. The 
native women gather them when ripe, 
pound them between stones, and 
make them into cakes. Who would 
not be touched to read such an entry 
as this by Wills !—‘“ 24th May, started 
with King to celebrate the Queen’s 
birthday, by fetching from Nardoo 
Creek what is now to us the staff of 
life.’ The Queen’s birthday! And 
they starving in the desert, with daily 
diminishing hopes of ever reaching 
home ! 

Henceforth it was a battle for ex- 
istence. Travelling about from creek 
to blacks’ camp, picking up nardoo, 
portulaca, an occasional fish that was 
found, or shooting a crow, Burke, 
Wills, and King struggled on into June. 
King held out the best. Burke and 
Wills got weaker and weaker each 
day. ills was the weal@st of all. 
He entreated Burke and King to try 
and reach an encampment of the na- 
tives, as the only chance for life. They 
must leave him, heinsisted; they might 
save him by so doing, as well as them- 
selves; at any rate they might save 
themselves. If they remained, beyond 
doubt they would soon, all, be dead. 
So Wills was left, giving Burke a 
letter for his father, and his watch ; 
parting mementoes such as the living 
dearly prize—the last gifts of the dead ! 
This was onthe 28thof June. A few 
dates, wrongly entered in Wills’ jour- 
nal, as he still tried to detail events, 
show that the clear mind and brave 
intellect was beginning to wander 
from weakness. Still there is no 
other sign ofthis. For the last entry, 
on the 28th of June, is of the clear, 
cold night, and the warm and pleasant 
day; a “pulse at forty-eight, very 
weak, and legs and arms nearly skin 
and bone ;” an intimation of death 
approaching, and, for himself, he 
“may live four or five days if the 
weather continues warm.” On the 
29th, Burke, travelling with King, 
felt convinced he could not last many 
hours. He gave King his watch and 
a pocket-book for Sir William Stawell. 
“Remain with me till I am quite 
dead,” he said ; “it is a comfort to 
know that some one is by.” At eight 
o'clock the next morning he died. 
King returned to Wills four days after, 


ing with him three crows to vary 
his But Wills had no need for 
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food more. He, too, was dead ; and 
King, the sole survivor, covered the 
corpse with sand. 

While King was with Burke, the 
natives had been back to Wills. He 
was dead when they came, probably, 
for they took some of -his clothes. 
King traced their footprints in the 
sand, and followed them down the 
creek. The natives were kind to 
him; cooked the birds he shot ; and 
appeared to feel great compassion 
for him when they learned that he 
was alone. After a little, however, 
they got tired of him and wanted him 
to go. But, knowing that his only 
chance for life lay in remaining, he 
did so, till he was discovered by the 
Victorian Contingent Exploration 
Party, in a weak and exhausted state, 
on the 15th September, 1861, in lati- 
tude 27 degrees, 44 minutes ; longi- 
tude 14@degrees, 40 minutes. It is 
to the credit of these poor Australian 
savages that they were humane and 
kind to the solitary white man, away 
in thedesert. Nor were they without 


tender feelings for the sufferings of 
the dead ; for they bitterly wept on 
being shown Mr. Burke’s remains, and 


covered them with bushes, to give 
them becoming interment. Mr. A. 
W. Howitt, son of William and Mary 
Howitt, the leader of the Contingent 
Exploring Party, very properly dis- 
tributed rewards among the natives, 
who were, as usual, delighted with 
necklaces, combs, and murrors, and 
brought forward their small picca- 
ninnies to have red ribbons tied round 
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their hair. It is to be hoped that 
these natives will be treated as kindly 
by all who have intercourse with 
them. 

Nor did Mr. Howitt neglect to pay 
due respect to the remains of the gal- 
lant explorers. Over all that was 
mortal of Wills he read the magni- 
ficent 1 Corinthians, chap. xv., that 
has been so often read, to the comfort 
of many a mourner, in the beautiful 
service for the burial of the dead. 
And Burke was laid in the grave, 
wrapped in the Union Jack ; a shroud 
most meet and proper for this brave 
and intrepid Irishman. The country 
towards Carpentaria will be Burke’s 
Land henceforward. It will never be 
forgotten that he led the way across 
the continent, and perished, as dis- 
coverers have too often done before 
him. Ireland, to which he has done 
honour, will not fail to do honour to 
his memory. Totnes, of which Wills 
was a native, will erect a memorial to 
one who died in the path of enterprise 
and duty. And, hereafter, when set- 
tlers occupy that land, and the rose 
cockatoos and crested pigeons, by 
the creeks the explorers travelled, get 
familiar to the sight of white men, 
and women, and little children, it will 
be told how, far away beyond, in 
miles and years, Robert O’ Hara Burke 
and William John Wills were the 
first to cross the grassy plains and 
gold-bearing ranges, and died at 
Cooper’s Creek, coming home from 
Carpentaria. 





